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SHOE 


for Women. 


HE Cushion Cork Insole found 

in all ULTRA WELTS pro- 
tects the foot from excessive heat 
or cold and from dampness, re 
moving the commonest source of 
colds and pneumonia. It protects 
your health. 

The Brand protects your pock- 
et-book from overcharge through 
misrepresentation, assuring the 
very best your money can buy. 

We have published the hand- 
somest shoe catalogue ever pro 
duced, illustrating our entire line 
from photographs, some of them 
“life size.” Itisa perfect guide 
in ordering shoes,a valuable ref 
erence and suitable ornament for 
the centre-table. This shows our 
new Fall style No. 616. We 
want every woman in the land to 
have a copy, and will send it free 
if you mention your shoe-dealer’s 
name. Thousands of dealers have 
our shoes and our catalogues. 
Ask yours. ULTRA SHOES 
are made in all styles and leathers, 
including Heyl’s Patent Calf, 
Black and Tan Kid, Russia Calf, 
and Ultra Black Calf. 


Moore-Shafer Shoe Mfg. Co. 


191 Main St., BROCKPORT, N.Y. 
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EXPOSITION 


BY EDWARD INSLEY 


RENCIT Expositions differ from all 

others because of Paris. The most 

interesting city in the world is the 
larger half of the attraction for sojourn- 
ers, from the provinces as well as from 
abroad, and for those who seek instruc- 
tion as well as for those who want amuse- 
ment. What was there to be seen at Chi- 
cago outside ot Jackson Park ¢ True, 
the tall buildings and busy streets amazed 
the inhabitants of small towns, and if the 
truth were known, probably Chicago was 
as great a magnet for the major millions 
as the Fair itself. Much more so, and in 
a broader way, is Paris. The location of 
the Exposition in the heart of the city 
intensifies this impression. 

Never was there such a Paris before, 
never in the time of the Third Empire 
as to-day, in the zenith of her glory,—but 
ever like a palace built over the crater of 
a slumbering voleano. There are other 
cities where one finds frequent reminders 
of the great events in history, and where 
with the aid of environment he may 
experience the thrill of reconstructing 
them in imagination. But where else are 
there so many of those recently made 
landmarks, the stepping-stones of fatu- 
ous human progress and_ retrocession 
which concern the living as well as the 
dead? Nowhere else in this world does 
one feel that these things are not merely 
history, but the not-forgotten yesterday of 
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a present stage in the blind struggle of 
humanity to solve the mystery of living. 
Mighty waves in the wake of tempests 
that are hardly past still dash foam and 
Hotsam over shoals and reefs; no rain- 
bow, no haven of lasting peace, gladdens 
the eye that searches the horizon for a 
promise of better things; the air is sur- 
charged with the electricity of stirring 
events yet to come, of storms which must 
break sometime, and perhaps soon. 
Where else does one seem thus constant- 
ly in the vortex of life, in the very centre 
of the whirlpool of human existence / 

The mobs in the boulevards the night 
of the last municipal elections, riotously 
celebrating a defeat for personal liberty 
and true republicanism, was one Paris. 
The Exposition is another. The latter 
has an ending. The mob remains. 

As an Exposition, the present one dif- 
fers from those that have gone before 
in little except degree. The only radical 
departure from the straight path of nat- 
ural growth was at Chicago, where a 
standard was set in the single feature of 
perspective architecture and landseape 
artifice which will long remain unex- 
celled. In nearly all respects the archi- 
tecture at Paris in 1900 is an improve- 
ment over 1889. Staff and stone have 
made it another “white city,” and _per- 
spective has been used effectively for the 
first time there, but to a limited extent. 
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With a much larger exhibition to house in 
half the space, it was out of the question 
to imitate or surpass Chicago. It might 
be said, however, that in one respect there 
has been a departure as striking as the 
ust perspective at Chicago, and equally 
mpossible for Chicago to realize. This 
is the inclusion within the boundaries 


the Fair of some of the most beautiful 
permnanent attractions of Paris the two 


magnificent new Beaux-Arts palace s, the 
majestic Alexander IIL. bridge, one side 
the Champs Elysées, and both banks 
section of the 
Procadéro, on the side of the 


Mars, has 


been a part of Tormer Expositions, and 


of a considerable river 
But the 


river opposite the Champ de 


while notable in its way, 
may be regarded as a de velopm« nt. 
: To this, as to the tirst of the great Ex- 
positions, political importance has been 
attributed. When the first was held in 
Ifyde Park, London, half a century ago, 
it was characterized as a festival to open 
a long reign of peace. But the world 
kn W no peace, The 
of cannon has reverberated almost 
continuously from sea to sea, and both 
he misphe res have heen soaked in human 
blood. At the close of the century the 
millennium seems as tar away as evcr. 
This latest gathering in friendly rivalry 
of the masters of the arts ot peace is now 
hailed like the first as the omen of a bet- 
ter era, but rather as a forced interlude 
in the universal programme of war. 
May the augury prove false onee more! 
Whether the Exposition was necessary to 
save France from herself, whether with- 
out it she would have become embroiled 


with England, may always be an open 
question, but that it should be answered 
attirmatively is the prevailing opinion, 
Therefore this 
Exposition is the one of 


particularly in France. 
phase of the 
most importance historically. 

Without the Exposition there might 
now be a Paris different from the beauti- 
ful Meeea of a peaceful invasion. Even 
more likely than an attempt to realize 
Napoleon’s dream of a trans-channel in- 
vasion has been the possibility of inter- 


necine strife growing out of a refusal of 
government to help the Boers, and with 
a coup d’état as its beginning or eculmina- 
tion. While it is a mistake to take 
France seriously in all of her transitory 


moods, they are too frequently dangerous 
to be ignored, 

This is the dominant chord for those 
who know Paris. It suggests the ex 
pede nt of Napoleon in gilding the dome 
of the Invalides when the people were 
restless. And Paris was never more rest- 
less than it is to-day—happy and_ pros 
perous, but discontented. No war for 


/ at last the long- 


thirty vears, and, voila 


awaited chance to attack the hated An- 


glais! Even we Americans, after a hot- 
headed new generation has displaced a 
sadder and a wiser one, grow restless for 
war, 

The differentiation and comparison of 
the features of the Exposition must be 
based on more tangible actualities. The 
first of these is its relative importance to 


the nations whose interests are involves 
and their suecess or failure in grasping 
the opportunities which it has presented. 
If prizes had been offered to nations as 
France of course 
would easily take the first, as the United 
States would have done at Chicago. At 


well as to exhibitors, 


Paris we should surely be second. May 
Most Amer- 


icans with whom I have compared notes 


we safely claim that honor 4 


are disappointed in the showing their 
country makes. This unweleome conclu- 
sion has been reached in the face of a 
different first impression inspired by the 
fact that the number of American ex- 
hibitors was so much greater than that 
from the other visiting nations.  Ex- 
pectations were raised too high. Ou 
competitor is not England, but Germany, 
the former undoubtedly taking rank be- 
low her two aggressive rivals—a cireum- 
stance due not only to the Transvaal war, 
to prejudice and against 
France, but also to British “ conserva- 
tism,” 


resentment 


which too often means lack of 
enterprise. Germany is the surprise of 
the Exposition, at least to Americans. 
Her exhibits, while fewer in number than 
our own, are often more effective in ap- 
In the Lib- 
eral Arts building particularly, our sec- 


pearance and arrangement. 


tion looks cheap and commonplace when 
compared with that of Germany, not only 
on account of the character of the indi- 
vidual exhibits, but, in a greater degree, 
the vastly superior German arrangement, 
the contrast being that of ten-cent side- 
shows to a unified fifty-cent circus-ring. 
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Elsewhere in the exposition the same 
condition presents itself at times, al- 
though in machinery and transportation 
we overpower and outclass our adversaries 
in spite of ourselves. Fountain - pens, 


paper boxes, and washing-soda have eacl 


its useful purpose, but a superfluity of 
such items makes the sight-seer weary. 
This utilitarianism characterizes Amer- 
ican exhibits in all departments. Ger- 
many in her manufactures has not gone 
into the same exhaustive detail, and per- 
haps for this reason largely has been able 
to make a more eveable exhibit, one more 
attractive to the general public. Our 
American Commission deserves great 
praise for its unremitting and intelligent 
labors, but there seems to have been a 
diffusion of energy among many things, 


an effort to obtain space and numbers, t: 
the neglect of discrimination and effee- 
tive arrangement. But seven thousand 
exhibits in forty-seven sections and 
twelve annexes is a great achievement. 
And in those things which are of real 
value, in the acquainting of the foreign 
with that we have to 


consumer which 


PALAIS DES BEAUX-ARTS 


sell, and with as much of it as possible, 
the plan of the Commission probably has 
been the wisest one. It is this reflection 
which makes me disinclined to give the 
second place to Germany, as many un- 
prejudiced but casual observers are apt to 
do. Deficiencies in tasteful or showy 
instalment are discounted by the  pre- 
ponderanee of two and a half to one in 
the number of our exhibits over those of 
Germany, and more than ten to one over 
those of Great Britain—our two leading 
rivals in international trade. 

The public at home has been grossly 
deceived in one important feature of our 
representation at Paris. It was to have 
heen, but was not, ready in advance of 
others, despite the numerous reports to 
that effect. Although this was not our 
own fault, it is absolutely true that we 
were behind, rather than ahead, of most 
of the other nations. 

Great Britain surely is the disap- 
pointment of the Exposition. She falls 
far behind even Italy, Russia, Seandi- 
navia, and Austria in the number of ex- 
hibits. Belgium outnumbers her four to 
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one. But it would be a mistake to think 
that Belgium’s showing is four times bet 
ter than Great Britain’s. The character 
and effective display of articles, as well 
as their number, must be taken into con 
siderat on, as has been remarked Ih the 
case of our own country. An effort was 
made last winter to dissuade English 
firms from exhibiting at all, on account 
of gross attacks on the Queen in French 
papers. But war complications aside, 
England might not have done much bet- 
ter under other circumstances. Her mer 
chants are more apathe tic toward world’s 
fairs than those of some other countries. 
At Chicago the British governmental con- 
tribution was less than those of half a 
dozen Pan-American states, and inferior 
also to Germany, Franee, Austria, or 
Japan. Those Central and South Amer 
ican nations which did so nobly at Chi- 
cago are almost lost to view at Paris. 

Great Britain’s national building in the 
Rue des Nations is in good taste, but 
comparatively small and insignificant. It 
did not have a formal inauguration, and 
admission is by ticket only. In the pres- 
ent state of popular feeling, these precau- 
tions are fully justified. In all respects, 
the British participation seems perfune- 
tory 

Our own national pavilion does not 
arouse much patriotic enthusiasm. Its 
interior is the barest and most uninterest- 
ing of any building in the entire Exposi- 
tion. A barn before the harvest, an au- 
dience-hall at dawn, an empty Bourse 
after trading-hours, at least suggest the 
idea of oceupaney and utility, which it 
does not. The exterior, however, is fas- 
einating. It makes one feel at home. It 
embodies our art and architecture as well 
as our political entity. It is the happy 
slapdash combination of the good and 
the bad which we see in the statuary 
decoration of some of our beautiful Amer- 
lean parks. And as in their case, the 
severest comments do not come from lay- 
men. But it does us no honor in the cyes 
of the critical European public. 

A picture conveys but faintly the in- 
congruity of the conception, for the 
reason that a picture fails to accentuate 
the environment which makes it so in- 
congruous. Nothing but plenty of space 
and perspective could excuse the design, 
and then it would look bobtailed. The 


much-admired new church on the top of 
Montmartre has proportionately a smaller 
dome, and twenty miles of perspective. 
Put our national pavilion in its place, and 
it would still be dumpy, not much mor 
vracetul than a skating-rink. True, it 
has a certain symbolism, and sueceeds in 
reminding one of the Capitol at Wash 
ington. Take the dome of this same fin 
Capitol, shorn of its wings and most of 
its support, jam it in between other build 
ings equally as large, with hardly breath 
ing-space left, and imagine our pavilion 
on the Quai d’Orsay. Nothing more 
inappropriate to the location could have 
been devised. 

There is some comfort in the reflec- 
tion that it might have been worse. But 
a wise statesmanship and firm diplomacy 
saved our nation from (further) humilia- 
tion in the eyes of the world, without re- 
sort to the terrible arbitrament of war. 
As great questions often have small be- 
ginnings, so did this one. It started with 
a polite request from the Commissioner- 
General of the United States to the Com- 
missioner-General of Turkey to lower a 
minaret on the Turkish building in order 
to preserve the perspective unity of the 
American pavilion. After much palaver, 
exchange of protocols and protestations, 
the matter was submitted to the arbitra 
tion of France, and the otfending minaret 
was reduced tive feet. Then the Amer- 
ican Commission, with its plenary powers, 
proceeded to the next topic involving the 
rights and liberties of our people, and de 
manded that a Turkish cupola be lowered 
ten feet and thrown back five feet from 
the original line. With characteristic 
vacillation the government of Turkey en- 
deavored to avoid the immediate settle- 
ment of this important matter. Strong 
hints of sending an American fleet up the 
Seine to bombard the offending cupola 
finally produced the desired effect. But 
there remained for further consideration, 
as the Sublime Porte well knew at the be- 
ginning of these serious negotiations, but 
had pretended to ignore, because not 
specifically mentioned. in the latest treaty, 
the matter of a canted corner which ob- 
secured the view from the American porch. 
The crisis became acute. For a long time 
it looked as if nothing but an armed in- 
vasion of Stamboul and transporting the 
imperial harem to Utah would bring 
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the Sultan to his senses. Meanwhile an « 
inkling of the tense nature of the situa 
tion reached the public. Political parties 
n the United States becam 
the prospect of a new Issue. The Mor- 
mons and the missionaries both wanted 


var, the press divided its ele 
hurling philippies alternately at Turkey 


THE EXPOSITION 
‘ame down—so did the canted corner. An 
impression pre vails in the United States. 


I am told, that the trouble has been about 


excited at atrocities in Armenia, or something of 


that sort, but we in Paris know better, 
and we are as thankful as possible when 
ever we look at our national pavilion. 
Yes: it might have been worse. 

At the opening of the United States 
pavilion on May 12, the Paris police 
made the acquaintance of the American 
Girl. to their discomtiture. The behavior 


and at the administration. But the right 
prevailed, as it always must; and the 
eovernment at Washington will live 

7 until the next election at least. Turkey 
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of crowds differs in all countries, and in 
no way more than their respect for au- 
thority. The French sergent de ville is 
accustomed to being obeved by women at 
least. Ten thousand perse mostly 


Americ 


ns, pressed upon the police lines 
ll directions. Pretty toilets and 


from a 
the fresh voung faces we adore in our 
sisters and sweethearts predominated. 
One saw many of those neat little so- 
rority pitis the girl proudly 
brings home from boarding-school or col- 
ege, and the ftaternity badges which she 
sometimes honors other girls’ brothers 
by wearing. These identity the Ameri- 
can girl anywhere in the world. 

It had been announced that the cere- 
monies in the building would be publie. 
What right had these French police to 
keep them out of their own building any- 
way? The lines of spring gowns and 
dainty hats surged more and more upon 
forbidden ground. The police protested, 


lated, implored,all but wept. They 


dared not handle this crowd roughly, and 
the crowd knew it. “ Well, ’m going in,” 
said one young woman resolutely. And 
she went. The rest followed. The Amer- 
ican girl swe pt the French police out of 
her way with a disdain and imperiousness 
that left them helpless and stupetied. 

Americans have been much in evidence 
at the Exposition ever since it opened, 
On week-days it sometimes seems as if 
they must outnumber the French. Sun- 
day, however, is pre-eminently French 
day, and fewer Americans are seen then 
than at any other time. They go to 
chureh in the morning, and to Versailles 
to see the fountains play in the afternoon. 
The American pavilion and exhibits, like 
the British, are closed on the first day of 
the week, in deference to public sentiment 
at home. The exact moral effect of this 
course is to convince foreigners, particu- 
larly the French, that we are a nation of 
hypocrites, and to be regarded with the 
English as their natural enemies. It is 
to be hoped, however, that it has salu- 
tary results at home, for it does us no- 
thing but harm in Paris. 

When Sousa’s band came for the first 
series of concerts early in May, the Amer- 
icans in Paris made a showing that as- 
tonished the natives. How did they all 
get there so soon ? Surely the transatlan- 
tic lines brought many of them over in 


the fallpand winter. A considerable pro- 
portion of course was of Americans tem- 
porarily residing in Paris. This latter 
class must be differentiated from the per- 
Inanent colony of 6000 self-expatriated 
Americans. I had considered Richard 
Harding Davis's caustic criticism of these 
voluntary exiles too severe until I had 
unexpected proof of the verity of the 
characterization during the Sousa con- 
certs. For several days the band played 
to enthusiastic throngs of its fellow-citi- 
zens Without further attention from the 
newspapers than publication of the pro- 
vramime. One morning, however, a daily 
printed in English.which cireulates large- 
ly among the resident colonists, gave a 
lengthy account of the concerts and their 
phenomenal success. Not until then did 
this colony know who Sousa was, and that 
his band was worth hearing. That after- 
noon it rose as one woman and debouch- 
ed on the esplanade des Invalides. The 
audience was far larger than on any 
previous day, but not the same. It was 
very orderly, superlatively “ well - bred,” 
mildly appreciative, and tepidly patriotic. 
And it talked English only occasionally 
and with seeming reluctance. It gra- 
ciously adopted Sousa because the French 
had approved of him. Parbleu! One ean- 
hot expect to be en rapport with all these 
new local institutions, doncher know, to 
keep up with everything in the States, 
when one has been away so long, nez pas? 

Let there be some ceremonial, great 
publie function, diplomatie ball or dinner, 
or dedication of a monument, and the 
colonists are always willing to represent 
their (4) country. The rest of the time 
they would be French. 

But even the transient American resi- 
dent in Paris falls quickly into Paris 
ways. He may even succeed after a time 
in deceiving the professional guides who 
infest the boulevards, and these gentry 
are keen enough never to overlook a 
stranger. 

“ Good-morning, sir. Nice day,” is the 
salutation which startles the new arrival 
before he has taken many steps in his 
first stroll out of the hotel. He is pester- 
ed with their unsolicited attention day 
and night, until he too learns to look less 
like an American. 

“Oh ves, I can always tell them at 
first,” explained one. “ But the Amer- 
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icans get too smart for us. Englishmen 


always look like Englishmen. It would 


be impossible to mistake them for Amer- 
icans.” 

From this same student of cosmopol 
itan peculiarities come the following terse 


suggestion 


is to Americans who would en- 


deavor to look like Frenchmen: Grow a 


short pointed beard or imperial, wear a 
trousers tight at 
hat 
with the short coat is 


flaring 


the 


satin tie, bagey 


ankles, and a silk with a sack 


coat—the silk hat 


the most important. I do not remember 


to have seeh a Frenchman wearing a 


straw hat with evening dress, but his rule 
or lack of 


tainly 


rule—for the chapeau cer 
violates all English and American 
conventionalities in daylight. 

Knglish the Ex- 
position also differ from the American or 


women one sees at 


French types. It is common saving that 
the French hate the English so much they 
will insult an English who 
may go out unattended, and if American 
would these 
they should wear golf capes. The Amer- 
ican Girl tells me that Mrs. John 
Bull goes away on a Continental trip, she 


hot woman 


women escape anhnovances 


when 


puts ona golf eape and her worst clothes 
for the wear and tear of travel; that the 


Parisian has 


style chie,” but is too 
“loud”; that the English tourist cos- 
tume is “tacky.” whatever that may 
mean; and that her own is just the happy 


But by the time she has bought 
Paris 
opinions somewhat. 


medium. 


dresses she modifies her 


a tew 
Even then, however, 
one notices a commendable toning down 
of extravagances in stvle. 
Paris forth 


with American flags and American signs 


has blossomed this vear 


in a fashion that one might mistake for 
national 
it were not patent that the 
fame of the American pocket-book has 


a fad or a demonstration of 


friendship, if 


penetrated to all the shops and pensions. 
If there were in name—is there not in 


fact —an “ American ” language, as well 
as an “English” language, “ Anglais ” 
and “English” would almost entirely 


disappear from public places in Paris. 
British flags are never seen, although the 
Stars and Stripes greet the eve 
than any other emblem except the tri- 


oftener 
color. Stores and restaurants are usually 
“ American ” instead of English. 
However, the that it 


now 


hewspaper 


rey rts 
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is advisable for one to explain that he is 


American and not English, if he would 
be sure of good treatment, have been 
somewhat imaginative, I believe. No 


instance of actual toward 


either English or Americans on account 


discourtesy 


of nationality has come to my knowledge, 
with the exception of unpleasant expe- 
riences of English children in French 
schools. 

Both sexes and all ages of our Amer- 
ican folks are inclined to be even less con- 
abroad than 
The girls and their 
mothers go to places they would carefully 
avoid 


ventional when they are 


they are at home. 
Their curi- 
osity leads them to do risquable things 


in their native land. 


that would horrify British matrons. But 
they do it all in that frank spirit of ad- 
venture which robs it of grossness. And 
glad to from 
“7 just know you are Amer- 
We from Denver,” 

incident which I witnessed at 
the Exposition, and quite likely the four 
young women so informally introduced 


they are so see any one 
“ home.” 
icans. are Was one 


amusing 


to each other may exchange calls, return 
on the same steamer, and become life-long 
friends. “ Indeed!” at the most, or a cold 
stare, would have been the result if per- 
chance the others had been of the “ col- 
and shall I add, or east of Ohio? 
But this was a breath from the great un- 
fettered West. 

Observation 


” 
ony 


that 
Americans who have come to the gay cap- 


convinces me most 
ital for the first time this year are in- 
clined to the Moulin Rouge as 
Paris, and side-shows as the Exposition. 


regza rd 


They are keen for those things which 
Grant Allen would not have dignified 


by enumerating even among his “ vulgar 
and they slight others which 
constitute the real charm and greatness 
of Paris and of the Exposition. This is 


wonders,” 


due not alone to ignorance, but in part 
to an excusable holiday impulse toward 
amusement instead of sight-seeing. The 


Chicago man who thinks the Opera is 
‘not a patch on the Auditorium ” put in 
So did the Goth- 
aumite who marvels at ballets that are in- 
ferior to some he has seen in Broadway 
or London. He will commit to memory 
the names of he finds on the 
play-bills, and talk about them familiarly 
when he returns—so different from 


an appearance early. 


females 
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N’yawk, yer know. They curse the 


cochers as pirates, although cab tares are 
far more reasonable in Paris than in any 


American city. The N gawk at the paid 


dancers in the “ student * balls, and ima- 
gine they are seeing “the real thing.” 
They see one Paris, the artiticial Paris 
that is made for their especial benefit, 


and they pay a big price for the doubt- 


ful privilege. But they do not see the 
real Paris. 

All are not of this stripe, but it pre- 
And as the and the 


butterfly know each its own flower the 


dominates. bee 
best, perhaps he has a better time in his 
than he other. 
And he necessarily acquires much know- 


own way would in any 
ledge of a certain sort in his aimless pur- 
With an- 
other of his kind, I saw him contempla- 
ting a gaudily dressed black African who 
front of a dance-hall 
in the Rue d’Algér at the Exposition. It 
evident that he intended to profit 
by this lesson in ethnology. 


suit of novelty and pleasure. 


stood on guard in 
was 


“Now that’s one of the things it’s worth 
coming to an Exposition for,” he was say- 
ing. “ We busy men can’t travel all over 
the world to see these types. Isn’t it easy 
to recognize them, though? That negro’s 
face and form distinguish him as one of 
the North-African races, totally different 
from our common Southern blacks, who 
Prob- 
Freneh, too. 
One thing that makes the race question 
in the South so difficult 

“Oh, [V's just a common nigger 


came from another part of Africa. 
ably he speaks very good 


” 


from 
ole Virginny,” spoke up the example of a 
superior African race. And 
after departed to study 
female had lately 
from the Latin Quarter. That Barnum 
judged his public correctly when he said 
it wanted to be humbugged becomes par- 
ticularly evident when the public takes 
a holiday trip to Europe. 


the seekers 
knowledge Six 


Boers who arrived 


The masterful 
way in which the Parisians eater to this 
inbred 

teurs of 


American longing makes ama- 
Jarnum, the lightning-rod ped- 
dler, and the green-goods man. 

The American Girl is a better tourist 
than her brother. 
catholic, and she has a curiosity to satisfy 
that helps her to the end of many a long 
road. 


with 


Her tastes are more 


She reads her Baedeker, which he 
affectation of superior wisdom dis 
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And she really takes delight in 
many things, especially of the ornamental 
and beautiful 


most 


dains. 


nave at the 
for him. If 
particular excell 


kind, which 
but a mild attraction 
there is anything of 
in some section of the I:xposition, vou 


mayVv trust her to tind it and her brother 
to overlook it. 


that 


She will demonstrate to 


you the whole world was made for 


woman, and only a part of it for man. 
When 


thinks of it 


she returns, ask her what = she 


all, and she is 
Paris is just fascinating, 


sure to 
the 
hot 


say, 
and 
But do 


gine these conventional adjectives are in- 


position was grand.” ima- 


substitute for 


She 


tended as a more clearly 


detined opinions. will give you on 
that is satisfactory, at least to herself, on 
If she did not 
all about it, 
seeing.” | had a 
foolish fleeting thought that I might dis- 
cover What particular part of the Exposi- 
tion the best, how 
generous she is with Taga superlatives. If 
I may hazard a guess, 


each feature of the Fair. 
herself, she * heard 


wasn't worth 


it 


and it 


she likes forgetting 
founded on a care- 
ful comparison of adjectives, | would say 
it is the Palais du Costume, one of the 
strikingly suecessful auxiliary enter- 
But in the sum total of the Ex- 
position it is that it 


invidious to single 


prises. 
so small a factor 
and 
for such distinction. 


seems irrelevant 
it out To my sur 
prise, however, there is no doubt 
the the 
Exposition. With an injured and regret- 
ful voice the American 
“No Midway !” 


It is true. 


such 
concerning chief deticiency of 


girl exclaims. 
There is no Midway at the 
That 


coarser 


Paris Exposition. for which we 


fibre, remember 
the Midway chiefly is not the conception 
which the American Girl retains. “ You 
little the Rue de 
Paris, the dances near the Troeadéro, and 
all the Midway features somewhere,” | 
said to her; “why do vou regret the Mid- 


men, being of 


have the theatres in 


way 
“Ves, but 

There’s not the 
That is 


to her Was an 


it’s the 
tout ensemble.” 
The Midway 


inexhaustible resource, a 


not 


Midway. 


her grievance. 
place to go any day, or day after day, 
where she was certain to have a_ jolly 
time—if not with the donkeys in the 
Streets of Cairo, then with the lions at 
the Cireus, or the Ferris Wheel, or where- 
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ever else the whim 


lead 


a composite 


Its 


form 


might her. 


manitold delights have 


in her memory. It’s not this or the other 
single thing she misses—but she misses 
the Midway. 

Something slightly resembling it is the 
row of theatres in the Rue de Paris. Most 


of them are extremely artistic in design, 


and two or three have novel features. 


The most prominent is the “* Theatre of 
Merry Authors,” with its two companies 
the 


to entertain 


ft actors one to attract passing 


crowd without, and the other 


the audience within. The street in front 
of this building is often impassable. 
People stand by the hour watching the 
‘strong man, the human parrots, the 
burlesque band, and the elaborately co 


tumed girls and clowns. The girls usu- 


good looking and 


ally 


are wear tights, 
white wigs with faney head-dress, and 
very low corsages. This free “ théatre 


en plein air” is really more interesting 
than the other which the spectators pay 

sec, 

Some features of our Chicago Midway 
may be seen near the Trocadéro, where 
the exhibits are located. Ilere 
the Oriental dance again 


flourishes, but it is a surprise to find it 


eolonial 
notorious 


less objectionable than it was at Chicago. 
There is this 
sort in 


another entertainment of 
the Turkish national pavilion. 

The the Ferris 
Wheel is a reminder of the “ Streets of 
and of “ Old Vienna,” but much 
better than either. Of all the numerous 
side attractions of the Midway kind, it is 
the for general 
lence, as well as popularity. 


Swiss village near 


Cairo 


most noteworthy excel- 


The repro- 


duction of mountain scenery is marvel- 
lously effective, and some of the houses 
have historical associations. Another 
class of shows extends in a deep semi- 


circle about the Eiffel Tower. The Tour 
du Monde, the Moon at one Métre, and 
others too numerous to mention, have 
been freely advertised in newspaper re- 
Not all of them 
One IT have 
had thou- 


sands of columns printed about it in ad- 


ports and guide-books. 
come up to expectations. 
not mentioned by name has 
vance of the opening, but is what the cir- 


cus man calls sententiously a “ pretty 
cheap fake Nd Paris also has been 
over - exploited. It must be 


however, that for variety and 


confessed, 
general ex- 
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features, the 
Exposition has set a high mark. 
usual entrance 


cellence in these auxiliary 
Paris 
The 


There are 


fee is twenty cents. 
approximately forty of them. 
Many others, mostly of an inferior kind, 
appear sporadically outside the gates on 
all sides. And the 
pavilions have attachments. 
Some one more mathematieally inclined 
than myself has calculated that it 
$520 to see everything in the Exposition. 


several of national 


side - show 
Costs 


This seems a gross exaggeration, unless 
it includes a meal at each of the restau- 
rants, in which case, I imagine, it is too 
low an estimate. 

Of the more or less familiar features 
of the Exposition, the Eiffel Tower takes 


precedence even with those who have 
never been in Paris before. But there 
are other things which remind one of 


Chicago, the most prominent being the 
This 
actually goes somewhere, and is of some 
real utility. It the main 
divisions of the Exposition on the left 
bank of the river, and has been a great 
from the first. In- 
stead of sitting down one must stand, and 
many people prefer to walk, the height 
and 


moving sidewalk. one, however, 


connects two 


success financially 


accelerated motion the 


pedestrian the peculiar sensation of being 


giving to 


at least ten feet tall and wearing seven- 
Electrie run under 
the moving sidewalk and in the opposite 
direction at a rapid rate. The French 
enjoy riding in the eleetric cars—they 


so fast. 


league boots. cars 


It is a novelty to them, as any 
one who has had experience with Paris 


No vehicles 


are allowed inside the grounds, except 


omnibuses will appreciate. 


the fauteuils roulants or Bath chairs, an- 
If these 
were ever needed anywhere, they are at 
the Paris Exposition, for although the 
grounds are not so extensive as at Chi- 
cago, they ramble around in the most 
tiresome fashion. It is ex- 
ceecingly inconvenient to get from place 
to place. 


other familiar Chieago feature. 


shoestring 


There are stairs to climb, the 


yielding gravel retards the steps, and even 


with a chair it is weary work, the crowds 
often being so dense in the narrow streets 
that it is difficult to get through even on 
foot. Neither the moving sidewalk nor 
the electric line crosses the river. 


One 
must travel greater distances and under 
more disadvantages than at Chicago. 


| 
| 
| 
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OUTSIDE, THE AMERICAN GIRL HAS HER 


When the Exposition is illuminated for 
a féte de nuit, it is seen at its best. Even 
that artistic perversion the Porte Monu- 
mentale may be forgiven when its towers 
of purple lights are blazing at the en- 
trance to a wonderful embowered avenue 
aglow with orange lights. Gorgeous color 
effects are obtained by interlacing the 
limbs and boughs of trees with electric 
wires, making a more beautiful “ City of 
Lanterns” than that of which Lucian 
dreamed. Encompassing and = framing 
the picture is the azure dome of a starry 
sky; for background, green verdure and 
white walls, with hints of towers, spires, 
and minarets, and oceasional glints of 
gold; cutting it in twain, the dark river, 
washing past a serried line of gray 
palaces which rise from the water’s edge. 
An electric lattice-work of pure carbonif- 
erous light, like wires strung with dia- 
monds, sews criss-cross lines of gleam- 
ing white fire in and out through and 
through, the whole glorious tableau. The 
glistening outlines of the Eiffel Tower, 
the aigrette of a mighty tiara, shoot up 
gracefully toward heaven, crowned with 
a single wondrous jewel, a search-light 


PORTRAIT DRAWN FOR FIFTY CENTIMES 


whose broad gliding ray carries the eye 
far out into limitless space, Beside it 
sparkle the great concentric circles of the 
Ferris Wheel, as though spared from 
Jove’s own chariot as an exhibit from 
Olympus. 

This is but the beginning, a setting 
for the main color scheme, the garden 
in whieh the brilliant flowers are to 
bloom. Now dip the brush into the most 
vivid hues of the paint-box the red, the 
yellow, the purple—and lay it on deli- 
cately but lavishly. This is done chietly 
with the aid of electric lights on the trees. 
Some have reflectors that are pinnated, 
others with the varied shapes and tints of 
flowers, or, much more numerously, are 
inclosed in transparent globes, hanging 
like effulgent oranges among the 
branches. The Cours de la Reine is espe- 
cially beautiful beneath this fairy bower. 
The river view is no less entrancing. 
That from the elevation of the Troca- 
déro, across the Pont d’Iéna to the Eiffel 
Tower, through the Champ de Mars to 
the Water Palace, with the Ferris Wheel 
on the right, and a good river perspective 
on the left, is probably the most striking, 
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THE 


although not so imbued with the strong 
contrast of colors, so pleasing where there 
are more trees, 

The this the 
space of a magazine article reminds me 
at this point forcibly of what I 
heard a woman say to her daughter in the 
Beaux-Arts Palace the other day: * Mary, 
don’t you stop to look at things, or we 


all.” 


to describe, that 


limitation of sketch to 


most 


won't see anything at There is so 
much to see, must 
the doing only a 
part satisfactorily, or all unsatisfactorily. 
The latter I will leave to the guide-books 
and 


one 


choose alternative of 


For 
those who will try to see everything in a 


the * personally conducted.” 


week, and buy education “at bargain 
sales,” the * personally conducted ” is 


SWISS VILLAGE 


eminently the best. It has the merit of 
method, to which few who go their own 
Way pay suflicient attention. And it pre- 
vents the tourist from making funny 
mistakes, like that of the old lady who 
astonished Paul Bartlett, the sculptor of 
the Lafayette statue in the museum of 
the ‘Trocadéro, the other day, by saying, 
“ Please, sir, is this the American sec- 
tion?” There are forty-seven American 
sections and a dozen American annexes 
in the Exposition proper and at Vin- 
cennes, but none of these happens to in- 
clude statues and bronzes which were al- 
ready archaic when Columbus was born. 

My friend the Cynie asserts that 5000 
American school-teachers are already at 
work on 10,000 essays and lectures con- 
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cerning the “ Stones of Paris,” the “ Paris 
of Balzac,” the “ Latin Quarter as it was 
and “ Thackeray’s Paris,” in ad- 
dition to an equal number of critical re- 
the “Aims and Accomplish- 
ments of the Exposition ot 1900.” to be 
read this next fall and winter to admiring 
and the 


material having been gathered during a 


and is,” 


views of 


sewing - circles women’s clubs, 
prolonged stay of ten days at the French 
capital. He estimates that in this moun- 
tain of will oeceur 20,000 
times the expression “ Next we will take 
a passing glance.” | 
the phrase, if I 

The two beautiful 


deseription 


fain would borrow 
may without offence. 

Beaux-Arts palaces, 
the grand Salle des Fétes, the Russian 
pavilion, the interesting 
many important 


architecture, 
the unpre- 
paredness of the Exposition when opened 


exhibits, 


these and seores of other topics deserve 
more than passing mention. 

Nowhere, unless in the Louvre, does 
one feel the impossibility of doing jus- 
tice to opportunity as much as in the 
larger palace of tine arts. One may wan- 
der for days through these beautiful eal- 
leries without hardly “ stopping to look,” 
or spend hours in a single seetion without 
exhausting 
There art, 
English, including the British Isles, and 
the other French, including the rest of 
the world. But here it 
only two classes of artists, 


marvellous 
two 


its resources, 


may be schools of one 


eems there are 
French, 
overwhelming in style and numbers, the 
other foreigners of all nationalities, and 
This pre- 
dominance of France’s exhibits extends to 


one 


insignificant by comparison. 
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nearly all departments of the Exposition, 
18,000 from all 
other countries would indicate 


as her 30,000 entries to 


IHlowever eclectic one’s education may 
have been, it is not always easy to dis 
cover the utility or specific virtues of 
each one of 48,000 exhibits. It is 
that the time will 
will be granted to eneyclo 
pedias roulanfs, and the visitor, followed 


econ 


ceivable come when 


concessions 


at a respectful distance by a library on 
wheels, may with time and perseverance 
understand all he sees. Even one’s know- 
ledge of elementary geography is apt to 
The 
pavilions of the petty Balkan states, and 
of the duchies and principalities of Cen- 
tral 


prove weak in unexpected places. 


Europe, may each awaken a mild 
from chord of 
there are who do not hesitate 
before this legend over the portals of a 
building near the Eiffel Tower: “ Re- 
publie de St. Marin.” Nations with thou- 
sands of miles of territory and millions 
of inhabitants are unrepresented at the 
Exposition, but not so San Marino. If 
the United States and some other great 


response some 


but 


memory, 
few 


countries were given half as much space 
proportionately to their political, terri- 
torial, and commercial importance as San 
Marino and a number of other tuppenny 
there 


tates, would be 


no complaint of 
lack of perspective, 

This more or less necessary disregard 
for 
noticeable at the Exposition of 1900 than 


And if 


positions are to keep on growing, 


proportion and perspective is more 
Ih atin of its predecessors. kx 
what 
will Paris do eleven years hence / 


WORLD 


VAN DYKE 


are tivo 


the world “I do.’ 
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HE 


The world “I 


worlds in which we live at 
am,” 


heart 
of “T have done”; 


are one, 
the fruit 


And underneath these worlds of flower and fruit, 
The world “T love,” the only living root. 
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MATCH-MAKER 


BY PAUL LEICESTER FORD 


OU understand, Josie, that I 
wouldn’t for a moment wish Con- 
stance to marry without being in 

ove, but "Mrs. Durant hesitated long 
enough to place a value on her own words, 
and then, the pause evidently having led 
to a change, or, at least, modification of 
what had almost found utterance, she 
continued with a touch of petulance 
which suggested that the general prin- 
ciple had in the mind of the speaker a 
special appleation—* it is certainly a 
great pity that the modern girl should be 
so unimpressionable !” 

understand and sympathize with 
you perfectly, dear,” consolingly acceded 
Mrs. Ferguson. “And Constance has 
such advantages.” 

Quite unnoting that her friend had 
replied to her thought rather than to her 
words, Mrs. Durant responded at once 
eagerly, yet defensively: “That is it. 
No one will deny that Muriel is quite 
Constance’s equal in mind, and, though 
perhaps I am not the one to say it, 
Doris surely excels her in looks. Don’t 
you think so, darling?” she added. 

“ Unquestionably,” agreed the friend, 
with much the quality of firm promptness 
with which one would bolt a nauseous 
pill, or extrude an ailing oyster. 

“Yet merely because Constance has 
been out so much longer, and therefore 
is much more experienced, she self—she 
monopolizes the attentions of the men; 
you know she does, Josie.” 

“ Absolutely,” onee more concurred 
Mrs. Ferguson, and this time, though she 
spoke Jess quickly, her tone carried great- 
er conviction. “They are—well—she— 
she undoubtedly—that is, she contrives 
—somehow—to eclipse, or at least over- 
shadow them.” 

“ Exactly. I don’t like to think that 
she manages—but whether she does or 
not, the results are as bad as if she did; 
and thoughtlessness—if it is only that, 
which I ean’t believe—is quite as blam- 
Vou. Cl —No. 604.—55 


able as—as more intentional sehem- 
ing.” 
“ Then, of course,” said Mrs. Ferguson, 
“every one knows about her mother’s for 
tune—and men are so mercenary in these 
days.” 

“Oh, Josie, I don’t like to speak of 
that myself, but it is such a relief to 
have you say it. That is the whole 
trouble. What sort of a chanee have my 
poor dears, who will inherit so little ecom- 
pared to her wealth, and that not till 
till we are through with it—against Con 
stance? I eall it really shameful of her 
to keep on standing in their light.” 

“Have you— you let her 
see—drop a hint—of the unconscious in- 
jury she is—” 

“That is the cruelty of my position,” 
moaned Mrs. Durant. “I should not 
hesitate a moment, but the world is so ill- 
natured about step-mothers that one has 
tc be over-careful, and with daughters of 
my own, I’m afraid people—perhaps my 
own husband—would think I was trying 
to sacrifice her to them.” 

“But have you no friend you could 
ask to—” 

“Josie! Would you eagerly inter- 
rupted Mrs. Durant. “She will be in- 
fluenced, I know, by anything you—” 

“ Gracious, my dear, I never dreamed 
ef—of your asking me! Why, I don’t 
know her in the least. I couldn’t, real 
ly.” 

“But for my sake? And you know her 
as well as—as any one else; for Cen- 
stance has no intimates or—” 

“Don’t you see that’s it? T’d as soon 
think of—of— From me she would only 
take it as an impertinence.” 

“T don’t see why everybody stands so 
in awe of a girl of twenty-three, unless 
it’s because she’s rich,” querulously sigh- 
ed Mrs. Durant. 

“T don’t think it’s that, Anne. It’s 
her proud face and reserved manner. 
And I believe those are the real reasons 
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for her t arrying. ITHowever much 

ma e her, they —they 

Wel it’s sh, cuddling kind 
a girl} 

No: you are entirely wrong. Doubt- 
less is her money, but Constance has 
had plenty of admirers, and if she we 
le se] I she considered the interests 
or thre she uld have marri 
vi ~ But she is wholly blind to her 
d . and cheeks or rebuffs every man 
who attempts to show her devotion. And 


because others take their places, she 


is pufted the belief that she is 


ough lite with an everlasting 


and 30 enj 


her own t never a thought 
ot mv gn 

“Why not ask he father to speak to 
her ¢” 


a adozen 


times at the least.” 
“ And what does he say ?” 
“That ¢ 


he r 


invite to 


sense by 
the 
Of 


house one 


onstance shows 


the 
house! As if | 


not caring tor men I 
could help it! 
in the 


h three girls 
must cultivate dancing men, and it’ 


courss 2 
3 very 
unfair to blame me if they aren’t all one 
could wish.” 

“1 thought Con 


to dances last Wintel 


stance up going 


gave 


‘She did, but I must ask them to my 
1 don’t, they won’t show 
d Doris Mr. Duraut 


for their 


dinners, for if 
luriel ar attention. 
hould rea 


sakes: vet to 


lize that | only de it 
listen to him you’d suppose 


1t Was my duty to close my doors to dan- 


ing men, and spend my time seeking out 
kind on never hears of who cer- 
tainly don’t know how to danee, and who 
would either not talk at my dinners, or 
uld leeture upon one subjeet to the 
hol just because he are what 
ills * purposeful men.’ 
“He p bly recognizes that the so- 
tv mal not a marryihg species, 
while the ner is 
But there are several who would mar- 
ry Constance in a minute if she’d only 
prive mv One them the smallest en- 
couragement: and that’s what I mean 
when I complain of her being so unim- 
pressionable., Muriel and Doris like our 
et of men well enough, amd I don’t see 
what right she has to be so over-partic- 
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Mrs. Ferguson rose and began ihe 


justment of her wrap, while saying, 
seems to me there is but one thing 
you t do, Anne.” 
“ What?” eagerly questioned Mrs. 1) 
rant. 


“Indulge in a little judicious mat 


making,” suggested the friend as sh« 


out her hand. 


It’s utterly useless, Josie. 


again and again, and every time ha 


done harm.” 


‘She won't sne 1S sO 
Now, last winter, Weston Curtis 
sending her flowers and—and, oh, 


that sort 


ot thing, and so I invited h 


1: 
to dinner several times, and always 
him next Constance, and tried te hi 
him in other Ways, until she well, wi 


do you think that girl did?” 
Mrs. 
drop 
you not to?” she asked. 


“ Not one 


to say to me, Josie, but she wrote to hi 


led 


interest her 


rguson’s 
her Gutstretched hand. Request: 


word did she have the gra 


and asked him not to send her any mor 


Just think of it! 
Phen that’s why he went to India?” 


flowers! 


Yes. Of course if she had com 


said she didn’t care for him, |! 


1) 
never would 


me and 
have kept on inviting hi 
but she is so secretive it is impossible 
she is thinking about. I n« 
that that 
trying to—to help her; and I hay 
always been that I think s 
been if Mr. Dura: 
about it. Onh 
told me 


tell what 


dreamed she was conscious 


was 
» disereet 
never would have 
begun to joke 
what he 


before her! 


aarimng, Once 
“T can’t imagine.” 

“Oh, it was some of his Wall Stre 
about trusts 
options on the properties to |. 


taken in, before attempting a eonsolid 


talk promoters of alway 


securing 
sort. | 


tion, or something of that 


} 
snoulidn t na 


ve known what he meant 

hadn’t laughed and looked at 
And made mat 
saying 
sfied with 
would 
erred for Men 
and yet they 
tongue 


bows 


Constance. then Jack 


° 
worse DY tnat intere 


would be sati 


but C 


ters 


my 


common stoc! 
pre 
things 


we we 


only 
do blurt 
assert that 

diseretion. N 


onstance accept 
] 

ners. 
out so 


men haven T 


it’s perfectly us 


dear, with them about, 
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logs for me to so much as lift a finger 
to marry Constance off, let alone her own 
naturally distrustful nature.” 

“ Well, then, can’t you get some one to 
do it for you—some friend of hers?” 

“] don’t believe there is a person in 
the world who could influence Constance 
as regards marriage,” moaned Mrs. Du- 
rant. “ Don’t think that I want to sacri- 
‘ce her, dear; but she really isn’t happy 
herself—for—well-—she is a step-daugh- 
ter, you know—and so can never quite 
he the same in the family life; and now 
that she has tired of society, she really 
doesn’t find enough to do to keep busy. 
the Settlement 
work, but her father wouldn’t hear of it; 


She wanted to go into 
and really, Josie, it would be better for 
every one if she were mar—” 

I wished to ask 
about that errand, mamma,” interrupted 
tall, handsome girl from the doorway. 
“Oh!” ejaculated Mrs. Durant, with 
i jump. “ Yes. I want a buneh of some- 
thing sent to Miss Porter—and I'll be 
very much obliged if you'll attend to it, 

Constance, my dear.” 
The girl merely nodded her head as 


“IT beg your pardon. 


he disappeared, but neither woman spoke 
till the front door heard to close, 
when Mrs. Durant exclaimed, “ How long 
had she been standing there ?” 

*T don’t know.” 


was 


“T hope she didn’t hear—though per- 
haps it—well, I do wish some one would 
ceive her some good advice.” 

“My dear, it isn’t a case for advice; 
it’s a ease for a match-maker,” reiterated 
Mrs. Ferguson, as she once more held out 
her hand. 

Meanwhile Miss Durant had thought- 
fully gone down the steps to her carriage, 
so abstracted from what she was doing 
that after the footman had tucked the fur 
robe about her feet, he stood waiting for 
his orders, and finally, realizing his mis- 
tress’s unconsciousness, touched his hat 
and asked, 

“Where to, Miss Constance ?” 

With a slight start the girl came back 
from her meditations, and, after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, gave a direction, but 
before the man was well mounted beside 
the coachman she lapsed into a brown 
study so that failed to 
notice when the brougham stopped at the 
florist’s. and once more was only recalled 


absorbing she 
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to concrete concerns by the footman open- 
ing the door. Her preoceupation ended 
in the ordering of some flowers 
débutante; and she drove in 


for a 
succession 
to the jeweller’s, to select a wedding gitt, 
and to the dressmaker’s, for a fitting, at 
each place giving the closest attention 
hand. These nominal 
duties, but in truth pleasures, concluded, 
nominal pleasures, but in truth duties, 
succeeded them, and the earriage halted 


to the matter in 


at four houses long enough to ascertain 
that the especial objects of Miss Durant’s 
visits “ Begged to be excused,” or were 
“ Not at home,” each of which pieces of 
information, or to speak more correctly, 
the handing in by 


the footman, in re- 


sponse to the information, of her ecard 
forth an 
sigh of relief from that young lady. 
dently Miss 
ple, and this, to those experienced in the 
world, should be proof that Miss Durant 
was, in fact, badly bored by herself. 

It was with a distinet note of anticipa- 
tiou in her that Miss 
Durant finally ordered, “ Home now, 
Murdock ;” and, if the truth 


unmistakable 
Evi 


bored by peo- 


or ecards, drew 


Durant was 


voice, therefore, 
vere to be 
told, the chill in her hands and feet, due 
to the keen November cold, with a men- 
tal picture of the blazing wood fire of her 
ewn room, and of the cup of tea that 
would be drank in front of it, was pro- 
ducing almost the first pleasurable pros- 
pect of the day to her. 

Seemingly the coachman was as eager 
to be for he 
whipped up the horses, and the carriage 


in-doors as his mistress, 
was quickly crossing the Plaza,and speed- 
ing down the Avenue Though the street 


was crowded with vehicles and pedestri- 


ans, the growing darkness put an end 
to Miss Durant’s nods of recognition, 


and she leaned back, once more buried 
in her own thoughts. 

At Forty-second Street she was sharp- 
ly recalled from whatever her mind was 
awelling upon by a sudden jar, due to the 
checking of the carriage, and simultane- 
cusly with it came the sound of crashing 
splintering of wood. So 
abrupt was the halt that Miss Durant was 
pitched forward, and as she put out her 
hand to save herself from being thrown 
into the bottom of 


of glass and 


the brougham, she 


caught a moment’s glimpse of a ragged 
boy close beside her window, and heard, 
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even above the hurly-burly of the pack 


ot carriages and street-crossers, his shrill] 


: 
“Extry Wold ‘r Joinal. Terrible 
There the \ ords ended, for the dis- 
aught horses shied backwards and side- 
ways, and the fore wheel, swung outwards 


fellow 
Durant at- 


k the litth 
Miss 
but 


by the sharp turn, stru 


and threw him down. 


If Was 


tempted a warning cry, too 
late,and,even as it rang out, the carriage 
gave a jolt and then a jar as it passed 
over the body. Instantly came a dozen 
warning shouts and shrieks and curs 


d the horses reared and plunged wild 


with the new tright of something un- 
heir feet. 


i White with terror, 


handle, but 


open the door, fi 


rom. thi 


ground, a 


pressing about the brougham. wis 


moment; then the tangle 


venicies seemed 


contusion for a 


tne 


to open out, and 


mob ot people, struggling and gesticulat- 


| ing, fell back before a policeman, while 
anothe r, aided by some one, caught the 

heads of the two horses, just as the foot- 
an drew out from under their feet into 

e cleared space somethin whieh look- 


wspapers. 


Lhinking ot nothing save that limp 
i 


neeling beside the head gently 
her lap, and smoothed back from the 


»unkempt hair. “ He isn’t 


ead, Vy allac sh rasped out 
“1 don’t th s, Miss Constance, 
} ig he looks like he ‘ bad hurt. 
\ deed Mis Constance vasn't 
furdock’s fault Phe coupé backed right 
nt without 
Ller« ipted man’s voile 
the eirel tors five him 
dos handed to the girl 
e cup of a ftias half full of brandy. 
Dippin fingers into it, she rubbed 
them across the mouth, fore a 
len, raising the head with one of he: 


) urms, she parted the lips and poured a 

ew drops be ween them 
“ Now, mum said the policeman. 
just vou ief go ¢ it, and we'll lift it to 
where it can stay till the ambulance gets 

re 

“Oh, don’t.” begged Miss Durant. 


oved until 
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Like as not it ti take ten 


ean’t let the str 


here, and Wwe 
cked like this.” 
minutes!” 


to get if 
av bl 

len exclaimed the 
We must get he} 


sooner, or he She broke 


isnt 


possible 


upon 
word 


own “ Lift him into Trias 


and il take him to the hospital. 
Can’t 


let you, miss,” spoke up a p 


lice sergeant, who meantime had foree 
his way threugh the erowd. “You 


oachman’s go stay and answer ft 
proteste 


t. “i will be responsible fo 


‘thi one Of TV Cal 
in the earriage.” 
the bit ot ! 

“That's all 
“ Here, Casey, t 


took 
and lo ked at it. 
miss,” he said. 
now, and easy.” 

Che two big men in uniform lifted th 
urchin as if he were without weieh 
and laid him as gently as migh 
the This 
roundsman dropped the small front seat. 
helped Miss Duran 
seated upon it, took his place beside he: 


the 


coachman, 


eon th 


seat of brougham. done, th. 


in, and onee she was 


} 
eiosed door, gave an 
order to and, wheeling 


about, the carriage turned up the 


ie, tollowed by the eyes of the 


crowd, and by a trail of the more euriou 
“ Better give it another swig, mum.’ 

counselled hy companion and the 
ing on her knees, raised the head, and 


administered a second swallow of thx 
brandy. She did not resume her seat. 


but kept her arm about the boy, in an at 


tempt to r i positi n 


easier. It 


pinched little face 


gazed down at, and now the mouth was 
drawn as there was physical suffering. 


even in the uneonsciousness. Neithe: 
head nor hands had apparently ever 


Oniv gave 


ap, but the dirt 


pieturesqueness, and, indeed, to Miss Du- 


known 
pathos; the tears 
noted that un 
was only a flim 


bereft of 


and 
yes as she 
der the ragged coat 
buttons tha! 
i to the eold. 
but a |] ttle while before 


vas exposes 


the girl, 


elad in furs, and sheltered by the car- 
riage, had yet found so nipping. She 
raised he tree hand and laid it gently 


n the exposed breast, and slightly 


shiver- 


: 

] 

from the ens 
the girl caught at 
the MEME did no more than 
throw EMME for, as if they spraag 
crowd of men were 
“He shouldn't be 1 CSCC 
trait 


WANTED: A 


she felt how little warmth ther 


Please put the rug over him,” she 


requested; and her companion 


ler their 


pulled it 
from unaer { 


feet, and laid it ever 


coiled-up legs and body. 


The weight, or the second dose of thi 
stimulant, had an effect, for Miss Du 
rant felt the body quiver, and then the 
eves unclosed. At first the: apparen 
saw nothing, but slowly the dulness left 


hem, and t ley, and seemingly the whol 
sharpened into comprehension; and 
nen, as they tastened on the blue eoat 


the policeman, into the keenest appre- 
hension. 
“Say,” he moaned, “I didn’t do nut- 
n’, dis time, honest.” 


house,” 


ain’t takin’ vou to the station- 


denied the ofticer, coloring and 


looking sideways at his companion. 


“ You were run over, and we 


are carry- 
ing you to where a doctor can see how 


much you are said the girl, re 


The 


and the tace lost some of 


the boy turned to 


eves ol 
its fright and 
“Is dat on de level?” he ask- 


isple1on, 


ed, after a moment's scrutiny “You 
nt runnin’ me in?” 
“ No,” answered Miss Durant. “Vi 


x you to the hospital.” 
horspital !” 


“ De 


chap, his eyes brightening. 


exclaimed the little 


rattler ?” 
“The what ?” 
“ De rattler,” 


asked Constance. 
repeated the questioner, 
“de ding-dong.” 


“ No, von ain’t in no ambulance,” 


i one 
up the officer. “ You’re in this voung 
lady’s carriage.” 

The lock of hope and pride faded out 


of the boy’s face. “ Ise oi 


i 
sorter luck dese days,” he sighed. Sud- 
denly the expression of alarm reappe: 


Wheer’s me papes 7” 
Don’t 


said the 


in his faee. 
right. you work 
yourself up over them,” 


man, heartily. 


They’re all 


rounds- 


“Youse didn’t let de udder newsies 


he lad 


swipe dem, did youse ¢ appealed, 


anxiously. 


{ii pay you tor every one vou lost 
said she. “™ How many did you have 
The ragamuffin stared at her for a 


an essence of disbelief. 
“Wot’s dj 


vin’ me¢ 


moment, his face 
“ Ah, hell!” he 


lay ee 


ejaculated, 


song an <¢ 
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* Really I will,” insisted the errl. 
reached back of her 


the rack, and as well as 


She 


. 
and took het 


trom she could 


vith her one hand, « pened it. 


lhe sight of the bills and coin brought 


doubt to the sceptic. * Say,” he dem 


ed, his eves burning with avidity, “ does 


youse mean dat¢ Dere otn’t no crawl in 


» How much were they worth?” 


boy hesitated, and scanned hi 


face, as if he were measuring 


if the 
more than he was his Dere wuz 
twenty J 


and his eyes \ 


mals,” he said, speaking slowly, 
atching her as a eat might 
? W ailds 


Nuns an an 


twenty 


Jrains an 
needing 


fiance at 


drew a tresh breat if 
strength, shot an apprenensi ve 
the roundsman, and went on hurriedly, 
in a lower voiee, “ an’ thirty-five Posts 
“Ad 


} 
broke In the 
poli 


“ He 
have more’n twenty in all, that 


[lope 


g long with vou.” 
eeman, disgustedly. didn't 
know.” 


may die if 1 didn’t have all 


dem papes, boss, protested the bov. 
* You deserve to be run in. tha what 
vou cde asserted the ofiicer of the |: Ww, 


anerilyv. 
“Oh, don’t threat n hin,” begged Miss 

Durant. 
“ Don’t 

He ain't the 


you be fooled by him, mum. 


he was, he wouidn’t have 


gospel trute Ise chuckin’ at 


“ Gospel Ananias—” began the 
“ Never mind,” interrupted 


“Ah, I know’d youse wuz tryin’ to 
tuft a dejec dly exclaimed the b 
then, as if to save his respect for his own 
acuteness, he adde sut vouse didn’t 


settin’ up 
from de start 


right 
Out of the purse C 


nstance, with some 


‘ » ten-dollar bill, the 
boy watching the one-handed operation 
hal doubting] and half eage rly; and 
vhen it was finally achieved, at the fir 


1 | 
tTowara 


] 
and the 


movement of her him his 
money was snatch 


With 


le of 


‘hm shot out, 


than. take) the 


the 


more quick 


tion, however, 


The 


eagerness 


was. 
dis 
in 
youse dis time,” asseverated the voung- 
ster. 
otheer, 
iss 
ra or them 
al 
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and joy changed to one of agony; he 
vave a sharp cry, and, despite the grime, 
the cheeks whitened perceptibly. 

Durant. 

“* Hulls but dat hurted!” gasped 
the youngster, yet clinging to the new 
wealth. He lay quiet for a few breaths; 
then, as if he feared the sight of the bill 
inight in time tempt a change of mind 
in the stole the hand to 
trousers pocket and endeavored to smug- 


please stay quiet,” cried Miss 
‘You mustn’t move.” 


giver, he his 


vle the money into it, his teeth set, but 


his lips trembling, with the pain the 
movement cost him. 

Not understanding the fear in the 
boy’s mind, Constance put her free hand 


down and tried to assist him; but the in- 
stant he felt her fingers, his tightened 
violently. “ Youse guv it 
ed. “ Didn’t 
ed desperately to the policeman. 


me,” he wail- 


she guy it me?” he appeal- 
“T’m only trying to help put it in your 
pocket,” exclaimed the girl. 


“Ah, chase youseself!” exclaimed the 
doubter, contemptuously. “ Dat don’t 


wid me, Nah!” 

“ What doesn’t go?” bewilderedly ques- 
tioned Miss Durant. 

Woteher 


Suttin’ easy 


against 
Youse 


tink youse up 


/ Well, I guess not! 


don’t get youse pickers in me pocket on 
dat racket.” 
“She ain’t goin’ to take none of your 
ww!” explained the licem; 
money. explained the policeman, in- 
dignantly. “Can’t you tell a real lady 


when you see her? 


“Den let her quit tryin’ to go tru 
me,” protested the anxious capitalist, and 
Constance desisted from her misinter- 
preted attempt, with a laugh which died 
as the little 


his endeavor to secrete 


fellow, at last successful in 
the money, moan- 
ed again at the pain it cost him. 

“ Shall we never get there?” she asked, 
impatiently, and, as if an answer were 
eranted her, the and 
turning, passed into a porte cochére, in 


carriage slowed, 
which the shoes of the horses rang out 
sharply, and halted. 

“Stay quiet a bit, mum,” advised the 
policeman as he got out, and Constance 
still supporting the urchin, 
until two men with a stretcher appeared, 
upon which they lifted the little sufferer, 
who screamed with the pain that even 


remained, 


this gentlest of handling cost him. 
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Her heart wrung with sympathy for 
him, Miss Durant followed after 
into the reception ward. At the dodr 
she hesitated, in doubt as to whether it 
was right or proper for her to follow, til] 
the sight of a nurse reassured her, and 
she entered; but her boldness carried her 
no farther than to stand quietly while the 
crderlies set the litter. Without 
a moment’s delay the nurse knelt besid 


them 


down 


the boy, and with her scissors began 
slitting up the sleeves of the tattered 
coat. 

“Tley! Wotcher up to?” demanded 


the waif, suspiciously. 
“Tm getting you ready for the doe 
tor,” said the nurse, soothingly. “ It’ 
all right.” 
“*Toin’t nuttin’ of de sort,” wailed the 
boy. 


“ Youse spoilin’ me cloes, an 


youse wuzn’t a loidy, you’d get youse 
tace poked in, dat’s wot would happen t 
youse. 

Constance came forward and laid her 
hand on the little fellow’s cheek. “ Don’t 
mind,” she said, “ and [ll give you a ne\ 
suit of clothes.” 

“Wen?” came the quick question. 

To-morrow.” 

“ Does dat ? 
Dere oin’t no string to dis?” 

Tlonest,” echoed the girl, heartily. 

Reassured, the boy lay quietly while 


youse mean Honest ’ 


the nurse completed the dismemberment 
of the ragged coat, the apology for a shirt, 
and the bit of twine which served in lieu 
of suspenders. But the moment she be- 
gan on the trousers, the wail was renew- 
ed. 

“Quit, I say, or I'll soak de two of 

Ah, won’t youse— 
The wail of words turned into inarticu- 
late howls which the protests of the two 
women could not lessen. 

“ Now, then, stop this noise and tell me 
what is the matter,” ordered a masculine 
voice: and turning from the boy, Con- 
found a tall, loosely knit, but 
strong - featured man standing on the 
other side of the litter. 

Hopeful that the diversion might mean 
the waif’s howls once more 
became lingual. “ Deyse tryin’ to swipe 
me money, boss,” he whined. “ Hope I 
may die if dey oin’t.” 

“ And where is your money?” asked the 
doctor. 


vyouse ; see if I don’t. 


stance 


assistance, 


| 
| 


WANTED: A 


“ Woteher know dat for?” de- 


mande | the urchin, with 


Want to 
recurrent sus- 


picion in his face. 
It’s in the pocket 
Armstrong,” s: 


Without 


assure the bey, the doetor toreed loose 


“ 


of his trousers, Dr. 
id the nurse. 


the slightest attempt to re 


the wait’s hold on the pocket, and in- 
serting his hand, drew out the ten-dolla 


ey, so they can’t. Understand?” 
The w began to snivel. 
“Ah, you have no right 
to him,” protested Miss Durant. “I 
perfect] think how we 
would feel if we didn’t understand.” 
The doet 


but not finding 


to be so CT 


y natural. Just 


umbied Tor his eve-; 


them quickly enongh, 


sguinted his eyelids in an endeavor to 


see the speaker. “* And who are vou 


he demanded. 
“Why, I 
rant, and 
Not giving 
speech, Dr. 


here 


that is—I Miss Du- 


stuttered the girl. 


am- am 
he 
“Why are 
while still searching for his 


ier time to. finish 
(rmstrong asked, 
you 
glasses. 
i did not mean to intrude,” expiained 
Constanee, flushing, “only it was my 
fault, and it hurts me so to see him suf- 
fer more than seems necessary. 


Abandoning the search for his gi: 


and apparently unheeding her explana- 
the doctor began a hasty examina 
tion of the now naked body, passing his 
hand over trunk and 

touch that paid no heed to the child's 
outeries, though turned 

looker faint and cold. 


limbs with a firm 


each the on- 
Her anxiety presently overcoming the 
rebuke, the overwrought girl 
asked, “‘ He will live, won’t he?” 

The man straightened up from his ex- 
j “T can’t tell yet as to inter- 


injuries.” he replied, “but, except 


sense ot 


amination. 
nal 
for some contusion, it apparently is only 

le 
voice and manner conveyed the idea that 


legs and ribs were but ca 


a leg and a couple of ribs broken 


nes and corsets. 


lake him into the accident ward, and 
Vil attend to him presently.” 
“T will not have this boy neglected,” 
Constance and 
‘urthermore, I that he 
instant treatment, and not wait your eon- 


venience.” 


said, excitediy warmly. 


Insist receive 
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Once again Dr. Armstrong began fee] 
ing for his glasses, as he asked, “ Are x 
connected with this hospital, Miss Du 
ran 

So, but it was my earriage ran ov 
i, and- 


“And is it because you ran over the 
boy, Miss Durant,” he 


vou 


interrupted, “ that 


think it is your come here 


rignt 


and issue instructions for our 


treatment 
of him?” 


“ty 


it 1s every 


one’s ri that as 


sistance is given to an injured person ”s 
quickly as possible,” retorted the girl, 
though flus “and to protest if hu 


itself, is 


made to wait ihe convenience of 


sutiering, perhaps life 


one who 
is paid to save both. 


F; 


giasses, Dr. Armstrong eyed M 


1 


ally discovering and adjusting his 
ss Dura: 


with a quality of imperturbability a 
once irritating and embarrassing. “ |] 
beg your pardon for the hasty remark | 


in? ] 
just made, he 


my 


apologized. ‘Not having 


second sight at command, I did not 
realize 1 was speaking to so young a girl, 

ana theretore | allowed myself to be 
foolish. If 


the patient, | 


otiended, which was you 


enoose to 2o with trust you 
yourself that no one in this 


lacking in kind- 


Will Satisiv 


hospital is duty or 


a feeling much akin to that sl] 
had formerly suffered at 
youthful 


the conelusion 


of her spankings, Constance 
atter the 


too thankful that a 


Pal 
followed hurriediy orderlies. 


Ooms ason had been 


given her permitting an escape trom 

steady eyes and amused accents 
whieh she was still feeling when the litter 
was set dow) 


beside an empty bed. 


4 } + ] 
dat slob tocken me money for 


whimpered the boy the momen 
the orderlies had departed 

No. no,” Constance 
hand in his. 


Den he pinch it 


assured him, he 


so quick ¢” 


iles going to take care oT it tor vi 


he give me a wroten pape sayin’ 


See,” said the girl, only eager to re- 


lieve his anxiety, “ here is my purse, and 
there is a great deal more i 


4} ry 2 


han you had, and I'll leave it with 


money in 
vou, 
sn’t return y 


and if he dos u your money 


why, you shall have mine. 


« Now.” he said. “ lve taken vour mon- 
all. 
“Will 
ayy 
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“ Youse certin dere’s more den I had?’ 


Certain. Look, here are two tens, 


and three fives, and a one, besides some 
change.’ 
“ Dat’s all hunky!” joyfully ejaculated 
* Now, kin we 
sneak it so he don’t git his hooks on it 7” 
“ This is to be and let’s hide 


it under the 


the urehin. den, wheer 


your bed, 
pillow,” suggested C'on- 


stance, feeling as if she were playing a 


“Then you can feel it whenever 


you want. 


“Dat’s de goime acceded the waif. 
‘We'll shew dese LUVS Wese oin’t ho 


bunch of easy erTrapes. 


Searcely was the purse concealed when 


# nurse appeared with a pail of water 
rolls of 
came the doetor. 


“ Now. 


and some cloth, and after 


ny boy,” he said, with a kind- 


ness and gentleness in his voice which 
surprised Constance, “ T’ye got to hurt 
you a little, and let’s see how brave you 
ean be.” He took hold of the left lee 


at the ankle and stre tched it, at the same 


time manipulating the calf with the tin 


gers of his other hand. 
The boy gave a cry of pain, and elutch- 


ed Constance’s squeezing it so as to 


arm, 
almost make her scream; but she set her 


! determinedly and took his other 


hers. 


limb 
was placed, while the 


At a word the nurse grasped the 


nd held it as it 


doctor took one of the 2 


rolls, and dipping 


it in the water, unrolled it round and 
round the leg, with a rapidity and deft- 
ness which had, to Constance, a quality 


A second wet band- 


of fascination in it. 


age was wound over the first, then a dry 


one, and the leg was quietly laid back on 
the litter. “Take his temperature,” or- 


doctor, as he began to apply 


dered the 
strips of adhesive plaster to the inju ‘od 


ribs; and though it required some per- 
and ( onstance, the 
was persuaded to let the little 
his tongue. Tlis 
task completed, Dr. Armstrong withdrew 


the tube and glanced at it. 


suasion by the nurse 
hoy finalls 


elass tube lie under 


“Dat medicine oin’t got much taste, 
boss,” announced the urchin. cheerfully, 


“but it sovtenlv done me lots of good.” 
The doctor looked up at Constance with 
both the 
and the nonsense of the Christian 
Science lunacy,” he said; and half in re- 


a pleasant smile. “ There’s 


sense 
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sponse to his smile, and halt in nervous 
relief, Constance laughed merrily. 

“I am glad for anything that makes 
him feel better,” she replied; then, colo 
ing once more, she added, “ And will] you 
let me express my regret for my impul 


sive words a little while ago, and yy 


thanks to you for relieving the sufferin; 
for which I ain, to a certain extent, r¢ 
sponsible 

“ There is no necessity for either, Mj. 
Durant, though I am grateful for both.” 
he replied. 

“ Will there be much suffering / 


* Probably ho more 


ordinaril 
occurs in such simple fractures,” 


than 
said the 
doctor; “and we'll c rtainly do our best 
that the re shall not be.” 


“And may 


Certainly, if you come between eleye) 


I see him to-morrow 7?” 


and one.” 
And 


one iast tavor. Will vou tel] me ft 


‘Thank you,” said Constance. 


Way to 


“If you will permit me, I'll see you t 


my carriage ¢ 

it,” offered Dr. Armstrong. 
With an 

Const 

said a good-by. 


“Do vou 


acknowledgment of the he ad 


ance turned and took the boy’s han 


suppose all newsboys are 


dreadfully sharp and suspicious?” sh 
asked of her guide as they descended tl 
stairs, more because she was consci 

that he was eving her with stead) 


scrutiny than for any other reason. 


“IT suppose the life is closer to that of 
anything we have in 
Even a 

has his pals, but, like the forest 


the wild beast than 


so-called civilization. criminal 
animal 
every one—even his own kind—is an 
enemy to the street waif. 


even 


must be terrible to suspect and fear 
kindness,” sighed the girl, with a 

shudder. “] teach 
him what it means.” 


slight shall try to 
There does not appear to be any car 
riage here, Miss Durant,” announced her 
escort. 

* Surely Those 
as not to wait!” 

The doctor tapped on the window o/ 
the lodge. “Didn’t this lady’s earriac 
remain here?” he asked, when the porter 
had opened it. 

“ It 
down, doctor. 


there must be. men 


can’t have been so stupid 


staid till the policeman caime 


He ordered it to go to the 
police station, and got in it.” 


x 
har 


WANTED: 


I forgot that my coachman must an- 


swer for the accident. Is there a cab- 
stand near here ?”’ 

Dr. Armstrong looked 
with an 
ly 


of which the girl was becoming more and 


her 
did not 
obliterate the look of admiration, 


into 
which 


eyes, 
amusement vet 
entire 
more conscious. “ The denizens of Ave- 
nue A have several cab-stands, of course,” 
he replied, “ but they preter to keep them 
ver on Fifth Avenue.” 

“Tt was a foolish question, I suppose,” 
oldly retorted Constance, quite as much 
oved thereto by the scrutiny as by the 
“but 
the carriage was driving when we came 
tell the 


take me to 


I did not even notice where 


ords, 


vere. Can you me nearest car 


line whieh will Washington 
Square ¢” 
“As it is blocks and the 


neighborhood is not of the nicest, I shall 


tive away, 
take the liberty of walking with you to 
I haven't 


the 2 irl, 


“ Really, I would rather not. 
the slightest fear,” protested 
eager to csecape both the observation and 
the obligation. 

“at 3 
panion, as if his wish were the only thing 
be considered. 

Rather than object further, Miss Du- 
slight inclination to her 
the 


consent and acknowledgment 


have,” calmly said her com- 


to 
rant gave a 


head, conveying smallest possible 
quantity of 
she could: and to further mark her dis- 
approval, maintained an absolute 
silence during the walk—a that 


the doctor made no endeavor to break, 


she 


silence 


though she was conscious that his eyes 
studied her face steadily. 

Suddenly, when they had 
nearly reached the ear line she halted, 
and uttered a startled 
she elutehed her dress. 


however, 
exclamation as 


“ What is it?” asked her companion. 
Constance “It’s an absurd 
“But I re- 
member that I have no money.” 

“ Pray let me supply.” 

“Tf you will lend me five cents?” 

“Tt is said to be a feminine trait never 


laughed. 
predicament,” she replied. 


to think of contingencies,” remarked the 
aoctor, “and I think, Miss Durant, that 
your suggested five cents has a tendency 
in that direction. . I must insist that 
you become my debtor for at least a dol- 
lar.” 
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It was a short walk to the ear line 


too short, indeed, for Miss Durant to 
express her sense of 


as sh 


obligation 
wished to, and she tried, even as she was 


mounting the steps, to say a last word, 


but the car swept her away with the 
sentence half spoken; and with a want of 
dignity that was not customary in her, 
she staggered to a seat. Then, as she 


tendered a dollar bill to the conductor, 
she remarked to herself, 

“Now that’s a man I'd like as a 
friend, if only he wouldn’t be foolish.” 


the 


carriage 


At eleven on 
Miss more 


stopped at the hospital door: and bear 


following morning, 


Durant’s onee 
ing a burden of tlowers, and followed by 
the 
Constance 


footman carrying a large basket, 
entered the 
her way to the waif’s bedside. 


she said to Dr. Arm- 


ward, and made 


* Good-morning,” 


strong, who stood beside the next pa 
tient. “ How is our invalid doing?” 

Good-morning,” responded the doe- 
tor, taking the hand she held out. “I 
think 


takin’ life dead easy, dat’s wot 

the interruption 
from the pillow, in a voice at once youth- 
ful yet worn. lead- 


“ Wese 
we is,” came prompt 
“Say, dis oin’t no 
pipe cinch, oh, no!” 

[t was a 


very different face the girl 
found, for soap and water had worked 
wonders with it, and the scissors and 


brush had reduced the tangled shag of 
hair to order. Yet the and 
the alert, over-sharp expression were un- 


ferret eves, 
changed. 

“T’ve brought some flowers and goodies 
Miss Durant. “I don’t 
much of it be good 
him,” she went on, to the doctor, apolo- 
getically, “but I hope some of it will 
do.” Putting the the bed, 
from the basket she produced in succes- 


for you,” said 


know how will for 


flowers on 


sion two bottles of port, a mould of wine 
jelly, a box 
of wafers, and a dish of grapes, apples, 
and bananas. 
“ Gee! Won't I hell of a 
gorge!” joyfully burst out the invalid. 
“We'll see 


Armstrong, smiling. 


jar of orange marmalade, a 


have a 


that,” remarked Dr. 

“He can have all 
you've brought, in reason; Miss Durant, 
except the wine. 


about 


That must wait till we 
see how much fever he develops to-day.” 


{- 
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“He is doing well 

* So far ‘ 

aie t great relief to And, 
Dr. Armstrong, in returning your loan 
to me, w you let me say once again 
hie grateful [ am to you for all your 
<indnes for which I thanked you se 


Hhacequately last grit 
It really nothing, Miss Durant.” 
aid the doet« + he took the bill the 
him, and, let it be con 
iessed, the fingers that held it. 
eret nothing, Miss Durant, which gave 
lhe speaker put an emphasis on the 
ist word, and eyed Miss Durant in a 
vay that led her hastily withdraw her 
ngers, and turn away from his uncon- 
cealed admiratioy lt was to find the 
keen eyes of the urchin observing them 
\ losest attention, and as she 
realized she colored, half in embar- 
rassment nad hal in irritation. 

How is your leg?” she asked. in an 
attempt to dive the boy’s attention and 
conceal her own feeling. 

Say. Did youse know: dey done it 
up in plaste r, so da s stiff as a bat?” 


responded youngster, ¢ Wish 
it, for dey’ll never 
tells ’em. it 


in 


agerly. “ 
de udder kids eould 


believe it w’en ] lll show 
ottered, 


ise, if youse want?” 


he 


over the nov 


| Saw it said ( 


onstanee, 
Don't vou re member ¢ 


Why , cert! | A sudden change 
can over the b v's face. “ Wheer’s dem 
cloes youse promised me?” he demanded. 

“Oh, I entirely foreot—” 


fergit youse 


Youse a 


contemptuously bri 


mudder! 


peach, oin t youse ¢ 


M is> 


Durst 


uran r. Armstrong both 
Durant Dr. Armstrong bot 


smarty, | 


know’d hull time it wuz only a big 


bluff dat y 


in’ to play 


Ouse 


Wuz trv on me; 


ro wid me, nan. went 
In an aggrieved tone. 

pert 


stance, 


on 


‘ectly  ineorrigible 
sighed Cor 

I oin’t,” 
Devse 


With the question the girl had turned 


denied the boy, indignantly. 


only had me up oncet. 


Dr. Armstrong, then finding his eyes 
till intent] studying her, she once 
more g her attention to the wait. 
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Really, 
“Y, 


did forget them.” sh¢ 


serted. have a new 


u shall sult 


before need it. 


ert’ 


in dat oin’t no 
shoutin’ 


fake extry 


Truly. 
Wot 
piciously 


How old are you?” 
youse want 

bov 
I ean buy a suit tor that age. 
“ Dat goes. 
* And 

Swot.” 
What?’ 


“ Nah. 


know for?” 
asked the 
‘So 
Ise ate.’ 
your 


hat’ name ¢” 


exclaimed the girl. 


Swot,” he corre cted. 


How do you spell j 
‘Du Dat’s wot newsies ca} 
me, cause of wot I] Says to de preaches 


man.” 
*And what was that ?” 


“Tt wuz one of dem religious mu: 
wot comes Sunday to de M ulberry Par} 
see, an’ dat day he began gassin’ to . 
kids ’bout lettin’ a guy as had hit yous: 
oncet do it agin; an’ w’en he’d pum) 


hissel{ 


he 


fetched youse 


empty, Says to me, says he, ‘ | 


lick on yous 
wot would youse do to im / 


id DOV 


cher k, 


An’ J 


says, ‘I’d swot ’im in de gob. 
punch *im in de slats,’ says I: an’ so d 
ipes dey calls me by dat noime. Hy, 
est, now, oin’t dat kinder talk jus’ sicke: 
in’ ?” 
“But you must have another name,” 


Suggested Miss Durant, declining 
commit herself on that question. 
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* And what is that q”? 

MeGarrigle.” 
* And have 
~ Nah.” 
“ Or brothers 
“Nah. Ise oin't got 
“ Where do you live? 
“Ah, r 


Vou no 


father or mother 2” 
or sisters 

nuttin’.” 
disgustedly remark: 
ay, dis oin’t no police court 


During all these 


and to 
eause, Constance 


conscious that the doctor 


questions, 
nh extent their 


had been quite 


vas still watching her, and now she on 
more turned him, to say, with a toucl 
of disapproval, 

“When I spoke to you just now, Dr. 


Armstrong, I did not mean to interrup' 
your duties, and you 


let me detain you from them.” 


you in must no 


I had made my morning rounds 


long 


kk 
| — 
| 
| righ i 
| 
| 
ili it 
out laughing. 
t Swot. “ Say, 
see om 
an it didn’t mm 


WANTED: 


hefore you came, Miss Durant,” equably 


nswered the doctor, “and had merely 
me back for a moment to take a look 
ut one of the patients.” 
“T feared you were neglecting—were 
llowing my arrival to interfere with 


Miss 


knew a 


matters,” 
“] 


denser man,” she added to herself, again 


re important replied 


Durant, frigidly. never 
eking to ignore his presence by giving 
to “TL should 


me t -day, to read 


Swot. have 


r attention 
book with 


ud to you, but | 


rrought a 


had no idea what kind 


a story would interest you. If you 
cnow of one, [ll get it and come. to- 
orrow.” 

“Gee! Ise in it dis time wid bote fe« t, 
in’t I? Say, will vouse git one of de 


Old Sleuts¢ Deyse cde 


dat wuz ever wroten.” 


*4 will, it my book shop has one, or 
can get it 


books 


peachiest 


r¢ for me in time.” 

“There is little chance of your getting 
t there, Miss Dr. 
“but there is a place not far 
where like that are 
kept, and if it will save you any trouble, 
Vil gladly get 


Durant,” remarked 
\rmstrong, 
rom here stories 
one of them for you.” 

“T have already overtaxed your kind- 
replied Constance, “and so will 
not trouble you in this.” 

“It would be no trouble.” 

“Thank you, but I shall 
search myself.” 

“Say,” broke in the urchin. “ Youse 
ought to let de doe do it. Don’t 
» dat he wants to, ‘cause he’s stuck on 
youse ?” 
“ Then 

you, 


ness, 


enjoy the 


vouse 
see 


Pil 
Swot,” 


come to-morrow and read 
hastily remarked Miss 
Durant, pulling her veil over her face. 


" Without heeding the bovy’s 


to 


( ror nd-by.” 


“Dat’s fine,” or giving Dr. Armstrong 
word of farewell, she went hurrying 


along the ward, and then down stairs, to 
Yet once within its shel- 
leaned and laughed 
“Tt’s perfectly absurd for him 


her earriage. 
ter, the 
merrily. 


girl back 


to behave so before all the nurses and pa- 
tients, and he ought to know better. It 
that was a 


is to be hoped sufficiently 


broad hint for his comprehension, and 
that heneeforth he won’t do it.” 

Yet it must be confessed that the boy’s 
remark frequently recurred that day to 
Miss Durant; and if it had no other re- 
sult, it 


caused her to devote an amount 
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Dr. 
to 


of thought to 
oft proportion 
quaintance, 


Armstrong quite out 
the le neth ot the ac 
Whatever the inward effect of the re 
mark, Miss Durant could discover no out 
ward evidence that Swot’s bomb-shell h id 
Dr. 


than her less pointed attempts to bring 


moved Armstrong a particle more 


to him a realization that he Was behav ing 


When 


she entered the ward the next mornine 


in a manner displ asing to her. 


the doctor Was again there 


and this time 
at the waif’s bedside, making avoidance 
So 


of him out of the question. with a 
this-is-my-busy-day 


him 


manner, she gave 


of then 


the briefest 
turned to the boy. 


and 


greetings, 


Swot, and I found the story,” s| 
nounced, triumphantly. 

“Say, youse a winner, dat’s wot youse 
Wot’s de 
Constance held up to him the red-and- 

“Th, 


Sleuth’s 


is; oin’t she, doe? noime ?”’ 


yellow-covered tale. Cracksman’s 
Doubl Arti- 
fice,” she read out, proudly. 


Spoil, or Younad 


“Ah, g’way! Dat oin’t no good. Say, 

‘y didn’t do a ting to youse, did dey 2” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“ Dey solds youse fresh, dat’s wot d 

did. De Sleut oin't 

good. Deyse nuttin’ but a fake extry.” 
“Oh, dear!” 


crest fallenly. 


Young books no 


exclaimed Constance, 
“It took me the whole af 
ternoon to find it, but I did think it was 
what you wanted.” 

“Ts was sceptical of your being able to 
get even-an approach to newsboy litera- 
ture, Miss Durant,” said Dr. Armstrong, 
“and so squandered the large sum of 
dime myself. 


a 
I think this is the genuine 
article, isn’t it?” he asked as he handed a 
pamphlet labelled Old Sleuth on the Trail 
to the boy. 

“ Dat’s de real ting,” jubilantly acceded 
Swot. “Say, oin’t de women doisies for 
Didn’t I give 
vouse de warm tip to let de doe git it?” 


“ 


havin’ bases stole off ’em ? 


You should thank him for saving you 


from my stupid bhinder,” answered the 


girl, artfully avoiding all possibility of 
“ Would 
me to read it to vou now ?” 

“ Wouldn’t I just!” 

Still Dr. Armstrong, Con- 
at the bed-side, and 
opening the book, launched into the wild- 


personal obligation. you like 


ignoring 


stance took the seat 


| 
| 
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ea of blood-lettiz crime Yet 
nt n t beral she as not h- 
us i min 
she wa quite const us 0 whet he 
lly moved a ox. 
vent. Once he alae 


he ag nh gave expr ssion to some thougnt 


y remarking aloud, “ It was rude, of 


urse, but if he wil behave si it really 

n’t my tau 

Che ry tale, in true serial style, was 
nued ” the ext and succeeding 


to the enthrallment of the lis 


umusement of the reader, 
he latter finding in her occupation as 
ia convene! reason Tor avoiding or 
n to the doetor’s undis- 


iised endeavors to share, if not, indeed, 
monopolize, her attention. Even seri- 


s, however, have an end, and on the 


orning of the sixth reading the impos- 
bly shrewd detective successfully put 
it of ¢ tence or safely inearcerated 
ch ne of th numerous scoundrel 


» had hitherto triumphed over the law, 
d Censt e closed the book. 
rhed Swot, contented 


ly. “Say, dat Old Sleut, he’s up to de 


limit, oin’t he? [t don’t matter wot dev 
does, he works it so’s de bull push comes 
his way, don he ¢ 
“Tle certainty as very seeing,” 
Constan needed; “but what a pity 
s that he that he wasn't nh some 
ny 
| mer W 
11 
Hiow much nobler it would have been 
instead of ikKing Int e had been 
iving it—lke Dr. Armstrong, for in- 
stance, Sie addeqa, to bring her idea 


the 

*“ Ah, dat’s de talk for religious mugs 
in’ goils,”” contemptuously exclaimed the 
waif, “but it don’t go wid me, not one 


ttle bit. 


“ Aren’t vou grateful to Dr. Armstrong 
for all he’s done for y mu?” 

“ Bet life,” assented Swot; 
* put Ise in’t Lor > to be no doct Yr, nahi! 
Ise goin’ to git on de foree, dat’s de rack- 


Ise onter. Say, will youse read me 
nudder of dem stories ¢” 

“ Gladly, if I ean tind the right kind 
this T me.” 


MAGAZINE. 


The boy raised his head to look abou 
the wal 1. ta Hey, doe,” called his crac 
Hush, don’t!” protested the girl. 


Before she could frame a reason, t} 


daoetor was at the bedside. ‘Wh: 


“Say, wese got tru wid dis story, 
Miss Constance says she'll read me a 
udder, but dey’ll set de goime up on he 


sure, she DEL! 4 a goil, So will youse bu 


le re ting ? 

That 1 will 

Dat’s hunky.” Then he appealed 
Constance. “ Say, will youse pay for it 


‘And why should she ¢” inquired | 
Armstrong. 
‘Cause | heard de nurse-loidies talk 


pout youse, an’ dey said dat youse wu 


It was the doctor’s turn to color, and 

fiush he did. 
“Swot and will both be very gratetTul, 

Dr. Armstrong, if you will get us anoth 


of the Old Sleuth books,” spoke up Mi: 


give “im de price 
terated the urchin. 

Phen we'll expect it to-morrow morn 
ing,’ went on the girl; and for the fir 
time in day s she held out her hand 
r. Armstrong. “ And thank you in ad 
vance for your kindness. Good-morn 
ing.” 

“Rats!” she heard, as she wa i 
away. “I didn’t tink she’d do de gri 
sneak like dat, doe, jus’ ‘cause | tried 
touch her for de cash.” 

Constance slowed one step, then r 
sumed her former pace. “ He surely 
Of course he'll understand why I hurried 
away,” she murmured. 

Blind as he might be, Dr. Armstrong 
was not blind to the geniality of Mi 
Durant’s greeting the next morning, 


he warmth of her thanks for the chea} 


t 

looking dime novel. She chatted plea 
santly with him some moments before lx 
ginning on the new tale; and even when 
she at last opened the book, there was 
subtle difference in the way she did it 
that made it include, instead of exclude, 
him from a share in the reading. And 
this was equally true of the succeeding 


days. 


hr. at her ease; vet clearly her conscience iT 
— 
| 
Yue 
| 
t p 
| 


WANTED 


A 


doings of Old Sleuth did not 


The 
achieve tl 
had. The 


l@ Success that the 
invalid suddenly devel 


pea 
h restlessness and inatte nition, with 
such a tendency to frequent interruptions 
to make reading wellnigh impossibl 
“ Really, Swot,’ Constance was driven 
threaten one morning, when he had 
roken in on the narrative for the seventh 


time, with questions which proved that 
he was givin; heed to the book, “ un- 
ess you lie quieter, and don’t nterrupt 
‘ften, [ shall not go on reading.” 
“Dat goes,” acceded the litth fellow: 
t before she had finished a page he 
isked, “ Say, did youse ever play craps 


answered, Wit 


“Tt’s a jin landy goime, I tells 4 
o le 


replied 


me t youse 


arn 


the girl as she el 


sed 


“Goils never oin’t no good.” rr marked 


Swot, discontentedly. 
Really irritated, Miss Durant rose and 


adjusted her 


boa. “Swot,” she said, 
you are the most ungrateful boy I ever 
knew, and I’m not merely not going to 
read any more to-day, but I have a good 


Ind not to 


to-morroy 
punish you.” 


“ Ah, 


youseself !” was the 


sponse. “ Youse can’t pass dat gold 
brick on me, well I guess!” 

“What are you talking about? n- 
dignantly asked Constance. 

“Pink Ise oin’t onter youse curves? 


rink Ise don’t 


ar wot de lurse loidies 

says Gee! I knows w’y youse so fond 
ot comin’ here.” 

“Why do I come here?” asked Con- 


ance, in a voice full of war 
The tone was wasted on t 
“Cause youse « gone on de doe. 

you don’t know better 
than to talk like that, Swot.” 
“because J 
ood to you, and now you have put an 
end to my being able to be. You will 
have to get some one else to read to you 
after this. passed her 
hand kindly over his forehead, and turn- 


ed to 


sorry 
said 
girl, quietly, wanted to be 


Good-by.” She 
find that Dr. Armstrong was stand- 
ing close behind her, and must have over- 
heard more or less of what had been said. 
Without a word, and looking straight 
before her, Constance walked away. 


previous ones 
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oll 

Once out of the i al he Cl 
was nD utogether easy; and though 
cept away the next day, she sent her fo 
man with the usual gift of ¢ i and ot 
er edible and thi she did again « n tl 
Ing 1] ng 

“ Ot course he didn’t mean to be 
itrociously pertinen she sighed, in 
truth missing what had come to be sue] 
in amusing and novel way of using up 
enty-tour hours. “ Burt 
ca In self-respect, g to him any 
more, 

lhese xplanations were contided 


her double in 


the mirror, as she eyed th 
effect of a 


new gown, donned for a du 
ner; and while she still studied the em 
nently satisfactory total she was inte) 
rupted by a knock at the door, and he r 
maid brought ner a eard the footman 


hande in. 


Constance took it, looked astonished, 


then frowned slightly, and finally glanced 


onee again in the mirror \ ithout a 
we rd, she t k het glove nd fan from 
the maid, and descended to the drawing- 


room. 


“ Good-evening, Dr. Armstrong.” 
said, coolly 
“T have come here I have intrud 


on vou, Miss Durant.” awkwardly an 
hurriedly began thé 


] 
aoctor, because 


thing else vould satisfy Swot MeGar- 
rigle. I trust vou will understand that 
I He—he is to undergo an op ration, 


Id him it was impossible, 


ut he still begg to ask you that 
I hadn’t the heart to refus« him.” 
operation eried Constance, 


Don’t be alarmed. It real y isn’t at 
all serious. Tle Perhaps you ma 
have noticed how restless and miserable 
he is been lately. It is due, we have 
decided, to one of the nerves of the leg 


lacerate d, and so 


having been I am going 


to remove it, to end the suffering which 
is now pretty keen.” 

“Oh, I’m so sorry,” th: 
girl, regretfully. “I didn’t dream of it. 
and so was hard on him, and said | 


wi uldn’t come anv more.” 


“ He has missed your visits very much. 


Miss Durant, and we found it very hard 


to tort him each morning, when only 
rvant came.’ 


Has he 


nothing to 


really? I thought they were 


severity. 
“No” 
| 


‘ould hear 


nurses and to me, you 


our praises to t 
vould n think him heartless. ‘ My 
loidy’ is his favorite description of you.” 
Ile wants to see me?” questioned the 
virl. eawer 
‘He begs to have you with him during 
th operation,” xplained the doetor. 
* Like m of the poorer class, Miss Du- 
rant, he has a great d vi of the knife 
lo make him less frantic, I promised 
that | would come to vou with his wish; 
and though I would not for a moment 


have you present at the actual operation, 


vou could yield so far as to come to 


him for a few minutes, and assure him 


going to do it for his own 


that we are 
eood, | think it will make him more sub- 
niissive.” 

“When do you 
Durant. 


“Tt 


want me?” asked Miss 


am to operate as soon as I 


ean get back to the hospital, Miss Du- 
it. It has been regrettably postponed 
as it is.” 


irl stood hesitating for a mo- 


ment. ut what am L to do about mv 


dinner 2” 


Dr. Armstrong eved her intently. | 
forgot,” he said, quietly, “that society 


duties now take 
The 


manner, he 


precedence over all oth- 
ers. with an change of 
on: “ You do yourself 
Miss Durant, in 
even questioning what you are going to 
do. You know 


boy.” 


instant 
went 
an injustice, | think, 


you are coming to the 
“ Let us lose no time,” Constance said, 
into the hall and out of 


door, not even attending to the 


iis she hurried 
the front 
doctor's protest about her going without 


and she only said to him at the 


Y 


a wrap; 
uu will come with me, 
of course, Dr. Armstrong?” Then to the 
“Tell Murdock, the hospital, 


| are to 


carriage door, 


footman, 
Maxwell, but 
\Irs. 
from 
that 


vou 


go at once to 
Purdy, and say I shall be prevented 
coming to her to-night 
to be 


It was madnes 


by a eall 


was hot disregarded.” 
s of you, Miss Durant, 


‘ome out without a cloak, and I must 


insist on vour wearing this,” said the 

doctor, as he removed his own overcoat 

the moment the earriage had started. 
“Oh, I forgot—but I mustn’t take it 


from vou, Dr. Armstrong.” 


“Tlave no thought of me. I am twice 
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the little chap sing 


as warmly clad as you, and am better 
protected than usual.” 

Despite her protest, he placed it about 
shoulders 

You know,” he 


buttoned 


said, “the societ 


Constance’s and 


ot us doetors, 
ought to 


ball 
pnen 


for dinner or 
its death-list 
monia, but it never— 


every 

have from 
“Will it be a very. painful operation 7” 

asked the girl. 
“Not at all; and 


vents consciousness, 


the anesthetic pre 
If Swot were a lit 
tle older, I should not have had to troubl 
you. It is a curious fact that boys, as a 
rule, face operations more bravely than 
any other class of patients we have.” 

“T wonder why that is?’ queried Con- 
stance. 

“Tt is due to the same ambition which 
makes cigarette-smokers of them—a de- 
sire to be thought men.” 


Once the carriage reached the hospital, 


Constance followed the doetor up the 
stairs and through the corridor. “ Let 


me relieve you of the coat, Miss Durant,” 
he advised, and took it from her and pass- 
ed it over to one of the orderlies. Then 
epening a door, he made way for her to 
enter. 
Constance passed into a medium-sized 
room, which a first glance showed her to 
be completely lined with marble; but 
there her investigations ceased, for her 
eyes rested on the glass table upon which 
lav the little while 
stood a young doctor and a nurseé® 


him 
At 
the sound of her footsteps the boy turn- 
ed his head till he eaught sight of her, 
when, 


fellow, beside 


atter instant’s stare, he sur- 
prised the girl by Jiding his eyes and be- 


ginning to cry. 


an 


“Tse knowed all along 
to kill me,” he sobbed. 

“Why, Swot,” cried Constance, going 
to his 
you.” 


youse wuz goin’ 


side. “ Nobody is going to kill 

The hands were removed from the eyes, 
and still full of tears, they blinkingly 
stared a moment at the girl. 


“ Hully Gee! Is dat youse?” he ejacu- 


lated. “I tought youse wuz de angel 
come for me.” 
“You may go many years in society, 


Miss 


compliment 


Durant, without winning another 
so genuine,” 
Armstrong, smiling. 


remarked Dr. 
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WANTED: A 


Constance smiled in r 

oa. ™ And it 
alue of a compliment is not in its truth 
truth to the one 


Dut in being 


who speaks 


* Savy, youse wont let dem do nuttin 
me, will youse ipl. red the 


hey are rome elp you 
t the girl assured S she took 
his hand. 
1 
“Den wot do dey ant to put me to 


sleep for?” 
fo spare you suffering.” 
Dis oin’ 


no knock-out drops, or dat 


ter gorme Honest ¢” 


‘No. I won them a ue any 
harm.’ 

Will youse watch dem all de time 
a se doin’ tings to me?” 

‘Yes And if you'll be quiet and take 
itn cel bring ua pres to-lor- 

‘Dat’s grand Wot ‘ll se give 
Say, don’t do dat,” he protested as the 
nurse applied the sponge and cone to his 

ce. 

“ La still, Swot,” said 


Constance 


soothingly, “and tell me what you woul 
best i Shall it be a 


like me to give vou. 


box ot yloeks or some soldiers 


building 
or a fire-engine—or 


‘Nah. I 


dat’s—wot 


don’t want nuttin’ but one 


ting—an wuz I tinkin—I 


forgits wot it wuz—lemme see 


de matter? Wheer is youse all /—”’ 
little frame relaxed and lay 
That 


Durant,” 


is all you ean do for us, Miss 
said Dr. Armstrong. 

“May I not stay, as I promised him I 
vould?’ begged Constance. 
* Can you stand the sight of blood ?”’ 
“T don’t know but see Vl 


Suiting 


turh my 

the action to the word, 

the girl faced so that, still holding Swot's 

hand, she was looking away from the in- 
jured leg. 

A suecession of low-spoken orders to 


his assistants was the doctor’s 


left 
She stood quietly for a few 


way of 
telling her that he 
} 


chose. 


her to do as she 
utes, but presently her desire to know the 


progress of the operation, and her anx- 
iety over the outeome, proved foo strong 
for her, and she turned her head to take 
She did not look away 


again, but with a strange mixture of fas- 


a furtive glance. 
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cination and squeamishness, she wateh 


ed as the bDieeding was stanched with 
sponge each artery tied, and each 


muscle drawn aside, until finally tire 
nerve was reached and re moved: and she 


could not but feel both wonder and ad 
noted how Dr. Arm 


hands, at otner times 


miration as she 


ong’: seemingly 
‘h in his way, now did their work so 
Not till the oper 

tion was over, and the resulting 


Was being sprayed 


so muc 
skilfully and rapidly. 
wound 
with antisepties, did 
the girl realize how cold and 


telt,or how she was tre mbling. 


faint 
Dropping 
s hand, she caught at the operat 


ing-table, and the 


urned black. 
“It’s really nothing,” she 


room 
asserted. 


Why! 


felt dizzy an instant. 


‘You fainted away, Miss Durant, and 


we brought you here,” explained th 
hurse, once agalh applying the salt 
ihe Woman rose and went to the door. 


“She is conscious 


As t] 


now, Dr. Armstrong.” 
ie doetor entered, Constance tried 
a motion of his hand check 
Sit still f 


l a 


to rise, but 
little vet, M 
From 


of erack 


Durant,” he ordered, peremptorily. 


a cupboard he produced a plate 


1 | 1 
ers and a glass of milk, and brought them 
] ] +], ‘ ] 
i realy don Want anvthing, cit 
ed the girl. 
You are t eat meth ng at onee, 


neering manner. 
He held the glass to her lips. and 
Constane ifter a lool | face, took 
a swallow of the milk, and then a piec 
“Tlow silly of me to behave so!” sh 


muneched. 
The folly was mine in letting you 


stay in the room when you had had 1 
dinner. That was enough to knoek up 


“ Here. 


Once again the glass was held to her lips, 


any one answe red the d wtor. 


and onee again, after a look at his Tace, 
and then 


second bit of eracker from his 


Constance drank, accepted a 
fingers. 


* Do you keep these especially ror 


faint- 1inded women ?” she asked, trying 


to make joke of the incident. 


“This is my particular sanctum, Miss 
Durant, and as |] reprehensible 
habit of night-work, I keep 


kind of 


have a 


them as 


sleeping potion.” 


| 
| 
| 
VW here 
| 
ty 
Wots ins 
sa 
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Constance glanced about the room with 
more interest, and as she noticed the sim- 
plicity and the bareness, Swot’s remark 
concerning the doctor’s poverty came back 
to her. Only 


ass bottles, 


many books and innumer- 


a microscope, and other 


mystel instruments, seem- 


ious 
it from the tenement-house, if 
not, indeed, the prison aspect. 

* Are you wondering how it is possible 
for any one to live 


in such a way?” asked 


is eves followed hers about 


“Tf vou will have my thought,” an- 


Constance, “it was that I am in 


the modern hermit, 


stead of seeking solitude 


the cave ot who, in- 


because of the 


seeks it that he may + 


mankina, 


‘We 


each had a compliment to- 


night,” replhed Dr. Armstrong, his face 
lighting up. 
The look in his eves brought some- 


into the girl’s thoughts, 


het +} 


effort, she rose. “ | 


thing and, with 


‘ lj 
1s 


a slight think I am 
well enough now to relieve vou of my in- 
trusion,” she said. 
“You will not be 
cell till 
eracker and the milk,” 


that 


allowed to leave the 
the 
athrmed the man. 


hermit’s vou have finished 


“T only regret 


character by 


1 can’t keep up the 


offering you locusts and 


wild honey.” 


“At least don’t think it necessary to 
stay here with me,” said Miss Durant, as 
she dutifully began to eat and drink 
again. “ If— Oh—the operation. How 
is Swot ?” 

“Back in the ward, though not yet 


conscious.” 
“ And the operation ?” 
Absolutely successful.” 
“ Despite my interruption.” 
M. D.’s is the 


a thing as a woman will 


“* Another marvel to us 
so sensitive 


hold herself in hand by sheer nerve force 


when it is necessary. You did not faint 
till the ration Was completed.” 
“ Now may I go?” asked the girl, with 
touch of archness, as she held up the 


glass and the plate, both empty. 

“Yes, if you will let 
carriage. Having led you into this pre- 
dicament, the least I 


see vou safely out of it. 


me share your 


feel I can do is to 


“Now the hermit 
himself 


is metamorphosing 


into a knight,” laughed Con- 
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ance, merrily, “with a distressed damsel 
on his hands. I really need not put you 
to the trouble, but I shall be glad if you 
will take me home.” 
Once again the doctor put his overcoat 
on her, and they descended the stairs and 
entered the brougham. 

“Tell me the purpose of all those in 
struments | saw in your room,” she aske«! 
as they started. 

“ They are 
vation of bacteria. 
life 


and indigestion, I am striving to 


principally for the investi 
Not being ambitiou 
to spend doctoring 


whooping 


cough 
a scientist of myself.” 

“Then that is why you prefer hospital 
work ¢” 


my own living to make in the world, and 


| happen to have been born with 


when [| had worked my way through the 
medical school, | only teo gladly became 
‘interne’ here, not because it is the 
work I would do, but because I need th: 
salary.” 
“Yet it seems such a noble work.” 
“Don’t think I depreciate it, but what 


What | 


I am doing is only remedial. 


wish to do is to prevent.” 

“ How is it possible ?” 

“For four years my every free hour 
has been given to studying what is now 
called tuberculosis, and my dream is to 
demonstrate that it is in fact the parent 
disease—a breaking down—disintegra- 
tion—of the bodily substanece—the tissue, 
or cell 


citie.” 


and to give to the world a spe- 


“ Tlow splendid!” exclaimed Constance. 
And you believe you can 

“ Every day makes me more sure that 
both demonstration and specific are pos- 
sible—but it is unlikely that I shall be 
the one to do it.” 

“T do not see why.” 

“ Because there are many others study- 
ing free the 
necessity of supporting themselves, and 


the disease who are from 
so can give far more time and money to 
the investigation than is possible for me. 
Even the scientist must be rich in these 
days, Miss Durant, if he is to win the 
great prizes.” 

“Won't you tell me something about 
yourself?” requested Constance, impul- 
sively. 

“There really is nothing worth while 
vet. 


I was left an orphan young, in the 


the root. 


WANTED: 


eare of an uncle who was able to do no 
better for me than to get me a place in a 
drug-store. By doing the night-work it 
wus possible to take the courses at the 
medical college; and as I made a good 
record, this position was offered to me.” 

it vou tried.” 

“Tm afraid I realist, Miss 
Durant. I dream of a future that shall 
he famous by the misery and death I save 

e world from, but my past is absolutely 


You could make it interesting, 


am not a 


eventless.” 

As he ended, the carriage drew up at 
the house, and the doctor helped her out. 

‘You will take Dr. Armstrong back to 
the hospital, Murdock,” she ordered. 

“ Thank you, but I really prefer a walk 
before going to my social intimates, the 
bacilli,” answered the doctor, as he went 
with her. Then, after he 
had rung the bell, he held out his hand 
and said: “ Miss Durant, I need searcely 
tell you that my social training has been 


up the 


steps 


slight—so slight that I was not aware 
that the old adage, ‘ Even a eat may look 
at a king,’ was no longer a fact until I 


overheard what was said the other day. 
My last wish is to keep you from coming 
to the hospital, and in expressing my re- 


egret at having been a cause of embar- 
rassment to you, I wish to add a pledge 
that heneeforth, it you will resume your 
visits, you and Swot shall be free from 
my intrusion. Good-night,” he ended, as 
he started down the steps. 

“But I never— Really [ have no right 
to exelude—nor do I wish—” protested 
the girl; and then, as the servant opened 
the front door, even this halting attempt 
at an explanation ceased. She echoed a 
* Good-night,” adding, “and thank you 
for all your kindness,” and much 
startled disturbed the footman, as 
she passed into the hallway, by audibly 
remarking, “ Idiot!” 

She went up stairs slowly, as if think- 


very 
and 


ing, and once in her room, seated herself 
Be- 
fore she had written a page she tore the 
Twice she 
repeated this proceeding; then rose in 
evident irritation, and, walking to her 
fire, stood looking down into the flame. 
“Tl think it out when I’m not so tired,” 
she finally remarked, as she rang for her 
maid. But bed, her thoughts, 


at her desk and commenced a note. 


paper in two, and began anew. 


onee in 
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or the previous strain, kept her long hours 
awake; and when at last she dropped into 
made 
miserable by dreams mixing in utter con 


unconsciousness, her slumber was 
fusion operating-room and dinner, guests 
and microbes—dreams in which she was 
alternately striving to explain something 
to Dr. Armstrong, 


brought to 


could) not be 


understand, or to 


who 
conceal 
something he was determined to discover. 
Finally found herself 
the table, the knife in 
hand, standing over her, with the avowed 


she stretched on 


dinner doctor, 


intention of 


opening her heart to learn 
some secret, and it was her helpless pro- 
brought 
that 


tests and struggles which con- 


sciousness to her—to discover she 
had slept far into the morning. 

With the one thought of a visit to the 
hospital during the permitted hours, she 
made a hasty toilet, followed by an equal- 
ly speedy breakfast, and was actually on 
her way down stairs when she recalled her 
promise of a gift. 
told her that there 


A glance at her watch 
Was not time to go to 
the shops, and hurrying back to her room, 
she glanced around for something among 
Find 
+ 


conceive 


the knicek-knacks seattered about. 
that 
as bringing pleasure to the waif, she took 
from a drawer of her desk a photograph 


ing nothing she could 


of herself, and descended to the carriage. 

She had reason to be thankful for her 
recollection, as, once her greetings and 
questions to the nurse about the patient's 
condition were made, Swot demanded, 

“ Wheer’s dat present dat youse prom- 
ised me?” 

“T did not have time this morning te 
get something especially for vou,” she 
explained, handing him the portrait, “s, 
for want of anything better, ve brought 
you my picture.” 

The urchin took the gift and looked at 
both sides. “ Wotinell’s dat for ?” 
he demanded. 

“ T thought—hoped it might please you, 
as showing vou that [ had forgiven—that 
liked you.” 


good 


“Ah, git on de floor an’ look at youse- 
“Dat 
W’y didn’t 


self,” disgustedly remarked Swot. 
talk don’t eut no ice wid me. 
youse ask wot I wants?” 


“ And what would you like?” 
“Will youse gimme a pistol?” 
“Why, what do you want with it ?” 


To trow a scare into de big newsies 


4 
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wen dey 
beats 


~ i ally, Swot, I don't think I ought 


You 


starts to chase me ott de good 


to give you anything so dangerous. 
are very young to—” 
“Ah! Youse a 


trightened, 


goil, an’ deyse born 
Bet youse life, if yvouse ask 
‘t tink it nuttin’ to be 
scared of. 


remark- 


looking 


“ Tie isn’t here this morning.” 


ed Constance, for some reason 


tixedly at the glove she was removine as 
she spoke. 

The urchin raised his he ad and peered 
Dat’s 


funny!” he exclaimed. 


‘It’s de first time he’s missed bein’ here 


wen youse wuz at de bat.” 


“ Tlas he seen you this morning ¢” 

“ Why, cert!” 

Phe novel and 
found the page at which the interruption 
had 
remarked, “ The 
that I 


moment to 


girl opened the dime 


oceurred, hesitated an instant. and 


next time he comes you 


might say would like to see him 


tor a ask if I had better give 


you a pistol.” This said, she hastily be- 


gan on the book. Thrillingly as the pur- 


suits and pursuit of the criminal classes 


pictured, however, there came sev- 


eral breaks in the reading; 


and had any 


keenly observant person been watching 


Miss Durant, he would have noticed that 


these pauses invariably happened when- 
ever some one entered the ward. 
It was made evident to her that she 


and Swot gave value to entirely different 


parts ot he r to the doetor, for 


no sooner did she reach the waif’s bed- 


side the next morning than the invalid 
innouneed, 
‘Sav. J done mv best to jolly de doe 
up, but he stuck to it dat youse oughtn’t 
Ve The ho 


“ Didn’t you tell him what I asked vou 
to do?” demanded Constance. anxiously. 
‘Soytenly, dat 
tought, an’ he 

I didn’t tink he’d trun 


SAVS TO im vouse 


wanted to know wot he 


went back on me, 


1 } 
Ine down like 


Miss Durant pondered, till the waif 


asked, 


‘Say, youse goin’ to give me dat pres- 
ent jus’ de same, oin’t youse ?” 

‘Yes. T'll give you a present,” acced- 
ed the girl, opening the book. “TI think. 


mtinued, 


Dr. 


sv she “that we'll have 


Armstrong for another 


to trouble 
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Old Sleuth, 


this to-day. 


as we shall probably finish 
And tell him this time it js 
my turn to pay for it.” From her purse 
she produced a dime, started to give it to 
the boy, hastily drew back her hand, and 
replacing the coin, substituted for it a 
dollar bill. Then 


rapidly—so rapidly 


reading 
that the end of the 


she began 
story was attained some twenty minutes 
before the visitors’ time had expired. 

“ Sav,” was her greeting on the follow- 
ing day, as Swot held up another lurid 
looking tale and the dollar bill, “I told 
de doe youse wuzn’t willin’ dat he, bein’ 
poor, should bleed de eash dis time, an’ 
dat youse give me dis to—” 

“You didn’t put it that way, Swot?” 
demanded Miss Durant. 

“Wot way 

“That I said he was poor.” 

Certin.” 

“Oh, Swot, how could you?” 

“ Wot’s de matter?” 

“T never said that! 
What did he say ?” 

“ Nuttin’ much, ‘cept dat I wuz to g 
youse back de dollar, for de 
on 7im.” 


Was he—was he— 


lve 


” ks wuz 


“Tm afraid you may have pained him, 
Swot, and you certainly have pained me. 
Did he seem hurt or otfended ¢?” 

“ Nop.” 

“JT wish you would tell him I shall be 
greatly obliged if he will come to the 
ward to-morrow, for I wish to see him. 
Now don’t alter this message, please.” 

That her Mereury had done her bid- 
ding more effectively Was proved by he r 
finding the doctor at the bedside when 
she arrived the next day. 

“Swot told me that you wished to see 
me, Miss Durant,” he said. 

“Yes, and I’m very much obliged to 
you for waiting. I— How soon will it 
be possible for him to be up ¢?” 

“Tle is doing so famously that we'll 
have him out of bed by Monday, I hope.” 

“ I promised him a present, and I want. 
it it is possible, to have a Christmas tree 
for him, if he can come to it.” 

“Tf he continues to improve, he cer- 
tainly will be.” 

* Say, 


is dat de ting dey has for de 
Sunday-school, an’ dat 
dey has a party for?” 

“Yes, only this tree will be only for 
you, Swot.” 


mugs as 


goes to 


| 
| 


WANTED: 


“Hully Gee! But dat’s grand! Ise 
in it up to de limit, doc, oin’t 1?” ex 


claimed the waif, turning to the doctor. 
Dr. Armstrong smiled and nodded his 
head, but something in his face or man- 
ner seemed to give a change to the boy’s 
thoughts, for, after eying him intently, 
he said to Constance, 
* Oin’t youse goin’ to invite de doe?” 
Miss Durant colored as she said, with 
a touch of eagerness, yet shyness, “* Dr. 


Armstrong, I intended to ask you, and 
t will give me a great deal of pleasure 
you will come to Swot’s and my fes- 
val.” And when the doctor seemed to 
in a wav 


hesitate, she added, * please !” 


that would have very much surprised any 
man of her own cirele. 

“Thank you, Miss Durant; I'll glad 
come, if you are sure I sha’n’t be an in- 
rloper.” 

“ Not at all,” responded the girl. 
he 


“On 


the contrary, it would sadly incom- 


plete without you 
“ Sav 


broke in the youngster, “ 


otf 


grow- 


de 


ed-up folks don’t git tings tree, 


does dey 

Both Constance and the doctor laugh- 
ed at the obvious fear in the boy’s mind. 
“No, Swot,” the man replied; “and 
I’ve had my Christmas gift from Miss 
Durant already.” 

“Wot wuz dat?” 

“Ask her,” replied Dr. Armstrong as he 
walked away. 

“ Wot did youse give ‘im ?” 
blushed still 
more deeply as, after a slight pause, she 
“It's my turn, Swot, to 
* This said, she stooped im- 
boy’s forehead. 


Constance laughed, and 


replied, say 
‘Rubber!’ 
pulsively and kissed the 


“You are a dear, Swot,” she asserted, 
varmly. 
With the mooting of the Christmas 


tree, the interest in Old Sleuth markedly 


declined, being succeeded by innumera- 
ble surmises of the rapidly ccoavalescing 
boy as to the probable nature and number 
of the gifts it would bear. In this 
discouraged Miss Durant, 


who, once the readings were discontin red, 


he 


was hot by 


brought a bit of faney-work for occupa- 
tion. 


“Wot’s dat?” he inquired, the first 


time she produced it. 
“ A ease for handkerchiefs.” 
“Ts it for me?” 
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* Did you ever have a handkerchief ?” 
“Nop. An’ radder 


Ise 


have suttin 


“Can you keep a secret, Swot?” 


* Bet youse life.” 
“ This is for Dr. Armstrong.” 
Swot regarded it with new interest. 


Youse goin’ to s’prise him?” 
Ye 


“Den youse must sneak it quick w’en 


he Comes 
*Tlaven’t you noticed that he doesi’t 
come here any longer, Swot?” quietly re 


sponded the girl, her head bowed over 


the work. 
*Oin’t dat luck!” 
“ Why ?” 


il surprise, 


asked Constance, looking up 


* “Cause youse can work on de present.” 
* Say.” he demanded 
} 


if dere’s anyvting 


explained Swot. 


after a pause, 


tree dat I don’t eares for much, can | 
give it to de doe ?”’ 
Certainly. Or better still, if ll 


find out what he would like, I'll 
make him a present.” 
* Youse payin’ for 
tioned the hoy. 


* Dat’s jim-dandy !” 


anxiously ques- 
course.” 


to this. offer 
twice in the sueceeding week, but, to her 


Durant recurred 


Miss 


surprise, found that Swot’s apparent en 
thusiasm over the gift had entirely coo! 
ed, and his one object was a seeming de 
sire to avoid all discussion of it. 

* Don't to him 
thing, or haven’t vou found out what he 


you want give somie- 
wants ¢” she was driven to ask. 

“Oh, dat’s all right. Don’t youse tire 
youseself “bout dat,” was his mysterions 
Nor 
more satisfactory. 

It different MeGar- 
rigle who was helped into Miss Durant’s 


reply. could she extract anything 


Was a very Swot 
carriage by the doctor on Christmas eve 
from the one who had been lifted out at 
The 


round- 


the hospital some six weeks before. 
filled out 
hess, and the long-promised new clothe =, 


wizened face had into 


donned for the first time in honor of the 
transtormed him: so 
that C 
an instant in her welcome, 


event, even more 


changed him, in fact, onstance 


he sitated for 


in doubt if it were he. 


“T have the tree in my own room, bh 


I wanted all the fun to ourselves,” 


= 
| 
Qs 
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she explained, as she led the way up 
stairs, “ and downstairs we should almost 
certainly be interrupted by callers, or 
something.” 

It was not a large nor particularly 
brilliant tree, but to Swot it was every- 
thing that was beautiful. At first he was 
afraid to approach, but after a_ little 
Constance persuaded him into a_ walk 
around it, and finally tempted him, by an 
artful mention of what was in one of the 
larger packages at the base, to treat it 
more familiarly. Once the ice was 
broken, the two were quickly seated on 
the Hoor, Constance cutting strings, and 
Swot giving shouts of delight at each 
new treasure. Presently, in especial joy 
over some prize, the boy turned to show 
it to the doctor, to discover that he was 
standing well back, watching, rather than 
sharing in the pleasure of the two; and, 
as the little chap discovered the aloofness, 
he leaned over and whispered something 
to the girl. 

“i want to, but can’t get the courage 
vet,” whispered back Constance. “I 
don’t know what is the matter with me, 
Swot,” she added, blushing. 

“ Like me to give it to him?” 

“Oh, will vou, Swot?” she eagerly de- 
manded. “It’s the parcel in tissue-pa- 
per on my desk over there.” 

The waif rose to his feet and trotted 
to the place indicated. He gave a quick 
glance back at Miss Durant, and seeing 
that she was leaning over a parcel, he 
softly unfolded the tissue-paper, slipped 
something from his newly possessed 
breast pocket into the handkerchief-case, 
and refolded the paper. He crossed the 
room to where the doctor was standing, 
and handed him the pareel, with the re- 
mark, “ Dat’s for youse, from Miss Con- 
stance an’ me, doc.” Then scurrying 
back to the side of the girl, he confided 
to her, “ I gave de doe a present, too.” 

“What was it?’ asked Constance, still 
not looking up. 

“Go an’ ask him,” chuckled Swot. 

Turned away as she might be, she was 
not uneonscious of the doctor’s move- 
ments, and she was somewhat puzzled 
when, instead of coming to her with 
thanks, he crossed the room to a bay-win- 
dow, where he was hidden by the tree 
from both of them. From that point he 


still further astonished her by the re- 
quest, 

“Can you—will you please come here 
for a moment, Miss Durant ?” 

Constance rose and walked to where he 
stood. “I hope you like my gift?” she 
asked. 

“You could have given me nothing | 
have so wanted—nothing I shall treasure 
more,” said the man, speaking low and 
fervently. “But did you realize what 
this would mean to me?’ As he spoke 
he raised his hand, and Constance saw, 
not the handkerchief-case, but a photo- 
graph of herself. 

“Oh!” she gasped. “ Where—I didn’t 
—that was a picture I gave to Swot. The 
case is my gift.” 

The doetor’s hand dropped, and all the 
hope and fire went from his eyes. “ 1] 
beg your pardon for being so foolish, 
Miss Durant. I—I lost my senses for a 
moment—or I would have known that 
you—that the other was your gift.” He 
stooped to pick it up from the floor 
where he had dropped it. “Thank you 
very deeply for your kindness, and—and 
try to forget my folly.” 

Constance drew a deep breath. “ It 
wasn’t— my —gift—but—but—I don’t 
mind your keeping it.” 

You mean—?” 


“Oh,” said the girl, hurriedly inter- 
rupting, “isn’t that enough? Please, oh, 
please—wait—for a little.” 

The doetor caught her hand and kissed 
it. “ Till death, if need be,” he said. 


Five minutes later Swot abstracted 
himself sutticiently from his gifts to peep 
around the tree and eestatically inquire, 

“Say, oin’t dis de doisiest Christmas 
dat ever wuz?” 

“ Yes,” echoed the two in the bay-win- 
dow. 

“Did youse like your presents, doc?” 
he continued. 

“Yes,” replied the doetor, “ especially 
the one you haven’t seen, Swot.” 

“ Wot’s dat ?” 


“ 


A something called hope—which is 
the finest thing in the world.” 

“No. There is one thing better,” said 
Miss Durant. 

“What is it?” 

“ Love!” whispered Constance. 
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HE 


Indians, 


medicine of the Blackfeet 
who are Sun- 
that 


suu-dance. 


Worshippers, 
is the 
called the 
as is commonly supposed, a 


ceremony among other 


tribes is It is not, 
mere festal 
it is the most important of all re- 
the 


assembles 


danee; 


ligious ceremonies, oceasion when 


the entire tribe some to fulfil 


their vows to the sun, some to fast and 


pray, and some to find the diversions and 
social enjoyments which, the world over, 
are associated with large gatherings of 
During 
mers in nortliwestern Montana, 


Piegan the Blackfeet 


people. a sojourn of several sum- 
among the 


division+ of 


iaus, | was adopted by one of the chiefs, 
Mad Wolf, who is especially prominent in 
the sacred rites of the Blackfeet. [ was 
baptized with an Indian name, and for- 
mally initiated as a member of the tribe 


My new relationship gave me every fa- 
cility for studying the origin and signiti 
lodge. I 


cance of the medicine was for- 


The reader should keep in mind that there is no 
corresponding English word to express the equiva 
lentof the word * medicine” as used by the Indian 
It is also impossible for us to understand or estim ite 
the wide range of influence which the “ medicine 


ind habits 
and tribal 


at which is 


idea exerts upon the Indian eharacter 
It has a firm hold upon thei: 
ite The 


mysterious or 


individual 
ceneral th 
supernatural, A “ med 
is one who is believed toexerta superiol 


word expresses in 
cine’? man 
powe rover 
neantations and magic 
a magician than a 
have the funetion of a 
uses his magie 
medicine ” 


the supernatural through his i 
arts. He is, therefore, more of 
medical doctor. Ile may 
medical doctor when he 
recovery of the 


arts for the 


sick. To “ make is to 
conduct mysterious ce 

+ There are three divisions of the Blackfeet Ind- 
ians: the Piegans, the Bloods, and the Blackfeet 
The latter two inhabit the province of Alberta, nea: 
the border-line of northern Montana, 
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remonies 


FOUR DAYS IN A 
“MEDICINE LODGE 


BY WALTER MCCLINTOCK 


tunate ins of a 
graphophone 
The 


the tradition of the 


also in securing, by me: 
many records of their songs, 
Blackfeet les 


medicine lod 


gives 
Many 
ago the Sun appeared to a dream 
the 


following 


years 
to oa be 
Saving, 


cantiful young girl of tribe, 
‘You are 
who is pleasing to 
old, and will 


Many of the le 


mine; if you marry 


him me, you will 


live to be always have 


good uel.” young 


men of the tribe wished to marry her, 
but each was in turn refused. Finally 
there came to her a young man who 
said: Lam poor; [ have no lodge, nei 
ther robes nor horses; but [ ask you to 
become may wife.” The girl answered 
him: ‘* The Sun has taken me to be his 
own: Tecan marry no one without his 
permission If vou go to the lodge of 
the Sun, and he should consent, then I 
will marry you Turning his face tow 
ard the setting sun, the young man 
started on his jour 


many days, 


travelled 
praying, 
the 
birds and animals for 
help. He 


prairies 


ney. 


as he went. to 
had crossed 
and moun 
tains, but every even 
the 
peared sO 
of him 


sun 
far ahead 
that he 
discouraged, 
t that lis 


ing disap 


ore Ww 
and though 


journey would riever 
end, Finally the 
animals heard his 


pravers,showing him 


the trail which led 
to the Big Water. 
There the birds also 


came to assist- 
ance, carrying 


to a far-away island, 


him 


where he found the 
lodge in which the 
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HARPER'S 


Sun lived with wife, the Moon, and 


The 


worthy 


his 
their only son, the Morning Star 
be 


young? Was declared 


by 


iad to 


the Suh, 


him 
homeward journey by the Milky 
or Wolf Road 


elled 


who started upon his 
Way, 
Lray 
Indian dead. 
When departing he received the Sun’s 


the trail said to be 


by the spirits of the 


blessing, with the promise that, when any 


of his people were sick, a vow to bui dl 


a medicine-lodge, as an offering to the 
Sun, would be rewarded by 


the recovers of the sick 


During a recent winter of 
great severity, happened 
that the wife of Mad Wolf 
was taken sick None of the 


the 
tors helped her, and though 


remedies of Indian doe 


the. medicine men their 


sang 


strongest songs, the evil spir 


its refused to depart. One 
morning she struggled to 
the door of the lodge, and 
stretching forth her arms to 
the rising sun, she prayed: 
* Pity me, O Sunt! for you 
know that Iam pure. Give 
me back my strength, and 
before all the people I prom 
ise to build for you a med 


icine-lodge!’ Before the snow 


began to melt, the squaw was 


well; and when, in the spring, 
the warm winds began to 
blow. true to her vow, the 


wife of Mad Wolf began her 
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MAGAZINE 
prairies and mountains. I had been in- 
formed of the time and place where the 
Piegans would meet, and, while awaiting 
their arrival, had walked to the summit 
of a high ridge overlooking a wide ex 
panse of rolling prairie, now covered 
everyWhere with green grass, made rich 
and luxuriant by the frequent rains of 
At sunrise |] band 
Indians approaching from the north, 
and when they came near enough | saw 
that they were led by Mad 
Wolf. and that followers 
included White Grass, Chief 
Elk, Morning Plume, Middle 
Calf, Double Rider, and Bear 
Child. 
the van, followed by the little 
cay uses, 
the 
plies 


early spring. saw a 


ot 


his 


The warriors were in 
or ponies, drawing 
laden with 
Then came a long line 
of heavy which 
medi 
The 
rear-guard was composed of 
the men, 
young girls. 


travois sup 


wagons, in 
were looking 


cine outfits, and lodges. 


Strange 


older and 
Each family was 
followed by a lot of mongrel 


squaws, 


dogs,all as gaunt and hungry 


looking as a pack of prairie 


wolves. The site of the en 
campment, which had been 
deserted and silent since the 


breaking up of the last Piegan 


camp, twelve moons before. 


became a scene of bustle and 


confusion. A white village 


preparations for the medicine of Indian lodges, springing 

lodge. The fulfilment of her BULL CHILD BLOWING up as if by magic, immedi 

vow, Which I had the good ately spread itself over a 


fortune to witness, 


special interest and a deeper religious sig 


rave a 


nificance to the raising of this medicine 
lodge 

The service-berries had turned red and 
the grass had grown long upon the prai 
~when the Indians living in the north- 
ern section of the reservation assembled 
near Mad Wolf's he 


making medicine for the sun-dance 


rie 
lodge, where was 
The 
southern section of the tribe gathered un 
der Running Crane,who was also making 
medicine. In their separate camps the 
Indians waited patiently until they could 
move together to the place where the en 
tire tribe was to assemble and the medi 
eine lodge was to be raised. 

The morning of the last day of June 


dawned clear and beautiful upon the 


large tract of prairie. 

In the afternoon Running Crane came 
in from the south. With him were many 
leading men—Little Dog, Little Plume, 
Curly Bear, Medicine Bull, and Moun 
tain Chief. In this outfit were three 
medicine-women, so weakened by fasting 
that, unable to stand without assistance, 
they reclined upon the ground, while a 
tepee was erected over them. During the 
medicine-lodge, which lasts four days and 
four nights,* these consecrated women 
“Four” 


Black feet. 


seems to be the sacred number of the 
The rites of the medicine-lodge cor 

through four days and four nights Four 
sweat-houses are constructed prior to the raising 
of the Four are counted 
in the ceremony of cutting the hide into thongs. 
Four lines of warriors move toward the centre while 


tinue 


medicine-lodge. “coups ” 
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INDIAN 


fast, and are continually praying to the 
Sun for their people. 


They may only 
leave the lodge during the hours between 
Pole.” 
and 


iples of four, 


chanting the song, “The Raising of the 
A similar use of the 
the ceremonial value of 
throughout the Hopi snake 
dance of the Pueblo Indians of northeastern Ari- 
zona (vide article by George Wharton James in 
June Outing, 1900), seemed to indicate that their 


ave had a common origin probably 


eardinal 
four and mult 


four points, 


rites of the 


sacred 


re ligious rites i 


in the sun-worship of the ancient Aztecs 


HORSE-RACE 


sundown and sunrise, and may only par 
take of a little water for their sustenance. 
Their faces, hair, and blankets are cover 
ed with the sacred red paint. The medi 
cine-women are held in high honor by 
the Indians, for they must have led per 
fectly pure lives before the entire tribe, 
and must have been kindly disposed tow- 
It yields great re- 
nown to a tribe to give a sun-danece, for 
all of the Indians throughout the West 


ard all its members. 
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hear of it, and some come hundreds of 
miles to be present The medicine-man 
who is to lead the ceremonies is a great 
man, and it is believed that he will live 
long At the medicine-lodge I saw rep 
resentatives from many of the leading 
tribes of the Northwest Crees and Bloods 
from the north; Assiniboines, Pondres, 
Gros Ventres, and Sioux from the east: 
Kootenais and Flatheads from the west 
During the day 
about fifteen lian 
dred Indians had 
gathered and there 
were upwards of 
two hundred 
lodges The 
as in the form 
of ceirele, the 
circumference of 
which was about 
two miles The 
natural surround 
ings were inex 
pre ssibly beauti 
ful. A few miles to 
the west were the 
Rocky Mountains, 
over which hung 


a bank of heavy 


wind-elouds. The 
sun, whieh Was 
sinking behind 


Mount Red Chief, 
lighted up the 
sombre cloud 
masses with a 
splendid coloring, 
while its bright 
ravs streaming to 
either side, form 
ed a magnificent 
sunburst,” with 
the mountain-peak 
for its centre A 
dark blue haze, 
resembling smoke 
Was rapidly mount 
ing the eastern sky 

the forerunner 
of the coming 
night. Upon the 
surrounding ridges herds of horses were 
quietly feeding, while here and there 
could be seen a solitary Indian who had 
wandered off for meditation or soli 
tude 

The days before the great ceremony of 
the medicine-lodge I spent in studying 
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the varied life of the camp with its 
mingling of amusements and religious 
rites. In the evenings the lodges were 
lighted up by firelight, and the shadows of 
the Indian families were projected in en- 
larged outlines upon their canvas cover 
ings. For the most part, the Indians were 
comfortably seated around their fires, 
talking over the incidents of the day 
While passing a small tattered 
lodge, I heard the 
wailing and sob 
bing of an Indian, 
whose child had 
recently departed 
to dwell the 
ghostly Sand Hills 
far to the = east, 
where the spirits 
of the Blackfeet re 
side after death 
From another 
lodge came the 
sound of the mo 
notonous drum 
ming and singing 
of an Indian doe 
tor while endeay 
oring to driveaway 
the evil spirits who 
held possession of 
the sick; and far 
ther on I heard 
angry cries, follow- 
ed by a series of 
velps. The door 
flap suddenly open 
ed, and out rushed 
an otfending dog, 
whieh quickly dis 
appeared in the 
darkness, followed 
by the impreca 
tions of an angry 
squaw. The life 
of a nomadie Ind- 
ian camp has most 
of the contrasts in 
human experience 
that we find in 
compact cities 
Though the most 
striking extremes of wealth and poverty 
are absent, the lights and shadows of do 
mestic joy and sorrow, of health and 
sickness, of pathos and humor, of the 
grave and the gay, of love and hate, of 
the old man’s wisdom and thoughtful- 
ness and the young man’s folly and reck- 


WHITE CALF 


é 
/ 


A PRAYER 


lessness—all of these are present, with 
even sharper contrasts because of the 
closeness of their contiguity. 

[lay down upon my blankets, with the 
sky for my roof. The full moon had risen 
from the prairie, flooding the camp with 
its light. Many of the white lodges, with 
their crowns of tapering poles, stood out 
in sharp relief 


ern sky. 


against the burnished east 
To the west were the dim out 
lines of the rugged Rockies, behind which 
the evening star was slowly sinking. The 
young men on picket duty were making 
their rounds upon horseback, singing at 
intervals an Indian ** night song,” a cus- 
tom handed down from the forefathers. 
In the centre of the camp several dogs 
started up a mournful howl. Suddenly, 
as if in response to a prearranged signal, 
hundreds of dogs, in all parts of the camp, 
joined in what the Indians eal] a ‘* moon 
howl,” which closely resembles the dis 


TO THE SUN 


mal howling of an enormous pack of 
wolves, chorus died 


When everything was quiet again 


Gradually their 
away. 
two young warriors passed near me on 
horseback, singing a beautiful ‘ wolf 
in perfect time with the slow trot 
They 
that I them 
strongly colored Indian 
clothes showing distinetly in the un 
dimmed Their song ended 
in the perfect imitation of the howl of 
the wolf. 

On the following day I witnessed sev 
eral exciting horse 
which 


song 
of 


to 


their horses. 


my 


passed so close 


blankets saw very 
clearly, their 


moonlight. 


The course, 
was along the south side of the 
camp, was very picturesque, facing the 


races, 


west, with snowy peaks for a background. 
The Indians of the prairies go wild over 
racing, and are superb horsemen, riding 
bareback the most 
broncos. 


unbroken 
The chief race of the day was 


vicious of 
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between the horses representing the Ind- 
ians and the cowboys. At the finish a 
crowd of Indians gathered who had 
staked many of their possessions upon the 
result, and who cheered wildly as their 
horse won by a narrow margin. 

About noon Mad Wolf rode through 
the camp, announcing in his powerful 
voice that there was to be a dance. 
‘Let all the young men go to their 
lodges and dress themselves in_ their 
most beautiful clothes, and let every one 
come When the yvoung men assem 
bled, coming in twos and threes from 
different parts of the camp, they were 
dressed in their gayest and 
most elaborate Indian clothes, 
the picturesque effect being 
heightened by the tinkling 
sleigh-bells strapped about 
their legs The dancers sat 
down in a semicirele, and 
when forty or fifty had ar 
rived the singers began, ac 
companied by drums. 

First came the dance of the 
warriors, in which every one 
who took part had been in 
battle. This was followed by 
the dance of those who had 
been wounded. One fine 
looking old fellow. whose 
arm had been shot off by an 
enemy, entered into the dance 
with great energy,carrving the 
feather-decorated bone of the 
missing arm. One dancer 
* Jack - behind - the - Ears ” 
continually aimed his rifle as 
if in the act of shooting He 


had reeeived his name from  JACK-BEHIND-THE-EARS) fro, and her small 
DANCING 


an exploit in which he had 
shot his enemy behind the 
ear, and was now going through the mo- 
tions which reealled the deed. Another 
man, who had been a noted stealer of 
horses from the enemy, carried a horse 
carved from wood. Others had toma- 
hawks, arrows, costly shields, and war 
bonnets movement of the dance 
and the distinguishing marks of the dan 
cers had a significance, which it would 
have been impossible for an outsider to 
understand At one time two lines of 
dancers, singing a war-song, slowly ad- 
vanced toward each other. Here and 
there a warrior dropped as if shot, then 
others rushed in and went through the 
motions of sealping them. The moral 


effect of the scalping was evidently dis 
pleasing to White Calf, the head chief. 
for, suddenly stepping into the circle, he 
motioned to the dancers to stop. 

The leader of the dances was Black 
Weasel, a large and handsome Indian 
whose seat in the surrounding circle was 
marked by a sword driven into the 
ground, When it was time to commence 
a figure he moved about the circle, stick 
in hand, hustling out the dancers and 
giving sharp cuts to those who la 
behind. He was as considerate, however. 

t of 
his attention to seeing that the women 


ved 


as he was energetic. and devoted pai 


and children were comfort 
ably seated and were supplied 
with water. The most inter 
ested of the large circle of 
spectators seemed to be Short 
Robe’s little daughter, who 
wasseated with her 
family. Her bright 
black eyes, beam 
ine with filial ad 
miration, followed every move 
ment of her father as he took part 
in the dance. Her copper com 
plexion and long hair hanging 
over her shoulders were in strik 
ing contrast with the brilliant 
scarlet of her costume. Her dress, 
which was like that of a squaw, 
was beautifully decorated with 
beads, and her leggings were also 
beaded. Around her waist was 
a miniature squaw belt closely 
studded with shining brass-head 
ed tacks. As she watched the 
dance her body swayed to and 
moccasined 

feet kept time to the beating of 

the drums. 

Late in the afternoon the dancers rest 
ed for a short interval to join in the feast 
of a puppy, which was placed in the 
centre of the cirele by squaws. While 
they were feasting, Running Crane, an 
old chief, addressed the people, saying: 
‘T am now glad in my heart to see you 
gathered together. The young men are 
all dressed in their most beautiful clothes, 
and they dance well. Itis not often that 
we have fun,—only onee a year. The 
shooting has all been stopped, and we 
have ceased to count * coups,"* but we are 

* A “coup” is primarily the striking of an enemy 
in battle. ‘Counting coups” is the narration of 
deeds of bravery in battle. 
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all happy here. I hope that the Great 
Father at Washington will not stop our 
coming together, for it does not last long. 
Let the old people keep the boys quiet, 
that we may break camp and return to 
our homes without having any disturb 
[T am now through. 
is Runnine Crane.” 
Mountain Chief then 
He told of the 
old days and how he 
used to dance, and he 


ance. My name 


arose. 


advised his people to 


give many horses to 
the Sioux, who had 
come from the far east 
to visit. He held 
a small stick, which 
represented good 


white horse, and, when 
he had finished speak- 
ing, stepped 
the circle and handed 
the stick to a Sioux 
Indian. From the 
crowd of spectators 
there came the 
of another old chief, 


across 


voice 


who exclaimed, 
“Good boy, giving 
away your horse so INDIAN 


SHORT ROBE AND DAUGHTER IN FULL DRESS 


After the feast, the dance 
was continued until sundown. 
That evening I the 
love-song, sung by a young man passing 
It is 
probable that the girl alone knew for 
Mad Wolf's 


lodge was surrounded 


generously!" 


heard notes of a 


near to the lodge of his sweetheart. 
whom the song was intended. 
by green boughs—a 
sign that a sacred ser 
vice was being held; 
and as I approached 
[ heard the Indians 
chanting as they 
‘made medicine.” I 
awhile, listen- 
ing to the chanting. 
At the 
monotone of the men 
was joined by the 
shrill voices of the 
women. Gradually 
the died 
and there was silence, 
broken by Mad Wolf's 
directed 

throw 


stood 


intervals low 


song away 


voice, who 


a squaw to 
more wood on the fire. 
A brighter flame light- 
ed up the lodge. and 


DANCERS though I was far from 
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sure that my presence would be welcome, 
I decided this was my opportune moment 
I lifted the flap of the tent and stepped 
1 By the uncertain firelight | could 
distinguish Mad Wolf seated in the place 
of honor at the back of the lodge He 
smiled, and motioned to me to be seated 
Ou Mad Wolf's left, and taking a promi 
nent part in the service, was Curly Bear. 
There were also White Grass, Three 
Bears, and Eagle Head. Three Bears was 
unusually large and burly. When I was 
seated, he extended 
toward me an enor 


passed, ridden by two young bucks, who 
were singing snatches of a dance-song 
While making the rounds of the camp 
As I followed them I was suddenly star 
tled by a succession of piercing war 
whoops. <A crowd of Indians rushed out 
with clubs from behind a lodge, and clos 
ing around the singers, beat their horse 
The horse plunged and bucked, but the 
riders held their seats Finally, amid 
laughterand shouting, they distanced their 
pursuers, galloping off over the prairie. 
The sound of drums 


mous hand, giving me 
a hearty shake To 
the right of Mad Wolf 
were the sacred medi 
cine-women of Mad 
Wolfs band, their 
heads bent as if in 
prayer. Weakened by 
long fasting, they 
seemed scarcely able 


to sit erect, and at 


limes were supported 
and ministered to by 
other squa ws, Be 
tween Mad Wolf and 
the lire, in the centre, 
was a small altar cov 
ered with ground-ce 
dar. Alongside of it 
were the red medicine 


came from large 
lodge around which a 
crowd of Indians had 
gathered. Inside were 
a number of warriors 
singing and dancing 
about the fire. Craw! 
ing underneath the 
side of the lodge, I 
found myself among 
the squaws, who were 
so occupied with wateh- 
ing the dance that they 
did not seem to notice 
my entrance. IL dis- 
covered that I was in 
the lodge of Cream 
Antelope, a leader of 
the society of Crazy 


Dogs, who were now 
celebrating a dance 


sticks, pipes, and sev- 
eral medicine bags, 
which were to be used 
in the religious service. While lying in 
the lodge and watching by the firelight 
my Indian brothers earnestly engaged in 
the sacred rites, 1 too, for the time being, 
imagined myself an Indian, and joined in 
the low, measured chant. 

Before long my attention was aroused 
by sounds from outside, which told me 
that the voung bueks had come forth 
from their lodges and were roaming about, 
ready for any excitement or adventure 
I left Mad Wolf and his companions so 
deeply engaged in their solemn service 
that they seemed not to notice the sounds 
without or my withdrawal. When I 
stepped out from the dimly lighted lodge 
into the bright moonlight IT met a group 
of dancers, dressed in their gay trappings, 
who were passing through the camp, sing- 
ing in unison a night song of unusual 
sweetness. At every step the bells fast 
ened about their legs jingled A hearse 


SWEAT-HOUSI COVERED WITH’ BLANKETS 


which it had been 
their custom to give 
in the old days, when 
about to go upon the war path. The 
dancers had thrown off their blankets, 
and their naked, painted bodies looked 
wild and grotesque in the firelight. In 
the circle were Half Body and Medicine 
Owl, with horned bonnets and necklaces 
of grizzlies’ claws; also Big Beaver, Moun 
tain Chief, and Big Crow, each dancer rep 
resenting a wild animal. They sang a 
war-song as they danced; the shrill war 
whoop being given with startling effect at 
frequent intervals. 

The dancers were suddenly startled by 
the explosion of fire-crackers thrown upon 


the top of the lodge. The Crazy Dogs 
sat down, both surprised and indignant 
at the interruption. When they began 


again there came the clatter of a horse’s 
hoofs, followed by several more loud ex- 
plosions. One of the dancers arose in 
wrath, and seizing his war-elub, rushed 
madly after the intruder, who fortunate- 
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ly escaped. The Crazy Dogs then held 
a council, and decided that the shooting 
was in violation of their medicine-laws, 
and that the dance must therefore be dis 
continued. 

Asa preliminary to building the medi 
cine-lodge, four sweat-houses were built 
by leading men of the tribe. A frame- 
work in the form of an ellipse is made of 
intertwined willow branches, about four 
feet in height, which are firmly set in the 
ground, This frame-work is covered over 
with hides and blankets, while the skull 
of a buffalo, decorated with red and black 
paint, surmounts the top. By means of 
red-hot stones, the teniperature in the 
sweat - house is raised to a high degree. 
Strange visions frequently appear to the 
medicine-men as they lie within, praying 
and chanting. Mad Wolf entered the 
fourth and last sweat-house, by the side 
of which the medicine - lodge was to be 
built. Dried sweet-grass was burning upon 
the heated rocks, and placing his hands 
in the smoke and rubbing them over his 
body, he chanted and prayed to the Sun, 
saying, ‘* May our lives become as strong 
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as the stones we have placed here.” Then, 
taking water into his mouth, he sprin 
kled it upon the hot stones. As the steam 
arose he prayed again, ‘** May our lives be 
as pure as the water, that we may live to 
be old, and always have water to drink.” 

For the centre pole of the medicine 
lodge the young men selected a cotton 
wood of considerable size, with a forked 
top, felled it, and dragged it from the 
river-bottom to the site of the lodge, with 
yelling and shooting of guns. They were 
followed by others bearing smaller poles 
and leafy branches. The cutting of the 
thongs that were to bind together the 
framing poles of the lodge was made an 
important ceremony. The warrior who 
was privileged to cut the hide was select 
ed by a young woman who had been ap 
pointed for the purpose by the medicine 
women. The man to whom the honor 
fell stood before the assembled people, 
holding a knife, the blade of which was 
covered with the sacred red paint. As 
he cut he counted * coups,” saying, 
** Behold, IT made an expedition against 
the Sioux, a number of whom I killed.” 
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He then cut two strips from the hide. 
Again he spoke: ‘‘ At another time I 
went against the Crows, and stole four 
horses, all of which I brought home.” 
In this manner four ‘‘coups” were count- 
ed, thongs being cut after each. From 
the crowd there arose the shrill voice of a 
squaw, singing, ‘* Good boy! Brave man! 
Well done!” His relatives then arose and 
danced, because their brother had thus gone 
through many dangers and had returned 
to his people safe and happy. 

During the afternoon the people brought 
offerings to the Sun, many of which were 
afterwards distributed among the old wo 
men of the tribe who were poor and help- 
less. Blankets, robes, food, and clothing 
were thrown together, until the pile as- 
sumed large proportions. Many horses 
were also given, and these were distributed 
by the warrior who had been chosen to 
cut the hide. According to the custom, 
those who give horses receive an equal 
number in the following year; while 
those who are presented with horses are 
expected to give in return the same num- 
ber at the next medicine-lodge. After a 


MEDICINE-LODGE 


feast of dried tongues and service-berry 
soup, the men dispersed to their lodges. 

When they reappeared they were in 
paint and war-clothes, and they held aloft 
long poles lashed together near the top so 
as to form a cross, like a pair of shears, 
for lifting the poles in place. They 
formed in four lines toward the north, 
south, east, and west. Gradually the four 
lines advanced, converging with slow step 
toward the centre of the camp, while hun- 
dreds of Indian voices sang in unison the 
ceremonial hymn, ‘* The Raising of the 
Pole,” which is in marching time. The 
solemn notes of this great song floated out 
upon the still evening air, and the sunset 
light fell upon the strong and earnest 
faces of the medicine-men and the pie 
turesque bonnets and trappings of the war 
riors. 

At the setting of the sun, Medicine Bull, 
the leading medicine-man present, shout- 
ed, *‘Hurry! raise the pole quickly, that 
the medicine-women may eat and drink, 
for they are famished!” The crowd also 
shouted ** Hurry!” and the centre pole 
was raised by means of ropes. The girder 
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poles were next carefully lifted into place 
by means of the shearlike poles, and 
branches with foliage were placed against 
the sides of the lodge. The door of the 
medicine-lodge faced toward the east. 
Inside, and opposite to the entrance, a 
small booth of boughs interwoven with 
rround cedar was built for the exclusive 
use of the medicine-men. During the 
four days’ ceremony they do not leave 
this booth for either eating or drinking. 

When the people had returned to their 
lodges, Medicine Bull entered the booth to 
pray and make medicine. Although the 
night was cold, he was stripped to his 
breech-cloth, his body being decorated 
vith paint, the sacred red representing the 
Sun,and the black the Moon. 

On the following morning the people 
surrounded and erowded into the medi 
cine-lodge in such numbers that it was 
almost impossible for others to enter, or 
for those that were within to withdraw. 
A space, however, was kept open in the 
centre for the warriors, who danced, dress- 
ed in their war costumes and with faces 
hideously painted. In former years it 
was the custom for those who had made 
vows to the Sun for deliverance from 
sickness or battle to fulfil those vows at 
this time with remarkable feats of self-tor 
ture. Slits were cut in their breasts, and 
rawhide ropes were inserted beneath the 
muscles, tied securely, and fastened to the 
centre pole, around which they danced 
until they tore themselves loose in their 
frenzy. This barbarous and revolting cus 
tom has, however, entirely ceased, under 
the firm hand of the United States govy- 
ernment 

The medicine-men are believed to have 
power over the weather, and at the time of 
the medicine lodge are expected to drive 
away all storms, and to make favorable 
weather while it lasts. An ineident that 
happened during this medicine-lodge il- 
lustrates the manner in which the medi 
cine-men acquire and sustain their stand 
ing with the tribe. In the early afternoon 
a dark storm-cloud, with its eastern side 
extending far out over the prairie, was 
seen slowly advancing along the main 
range of the Rockies, direetly toward 
the encampment. The Indians anxiously 
watched the medicine-men, whowere quick 
to realize that the event was big with the 
possibilities of suecess or failure for their 
office. Medicine Bull and Bull Child, 
standing in front of their people, entered 


intoa sort of competition in prophecy, but 
with much better success than the com 
peting prophets of Baal. Bull Child, blow 
ing his whistle and facing the black cloud 
spoke ina loud voice. ‘* See,” he said, ** a 
storm comes from the mountains ove: 
the prairie, and you people would get 
wet; but Lam powerfuland my medicine 


is strong. That cloud will now separat 
and there will be no shower.” All the 
people watched the cloud intently. A 


sudden change in the wind averted its 
course, and it divided as Bull Child pr: 
dicted. Medicine Bull, jealous of the 
success of his rival, said, ** Bull Child 
you. are wrong; that cloud is separated 
but my medicine is stronger. It will 
again unite and return, and will wet al! 
the people.” Again the eyes of the Ind 
ians eagerly watched the divided storm 
clouds, which came together, and contin 
uing to spread, at length passed over the 
encampment with a heavy rain. 

Men, women, and children came before 
the medicine-men, who, having their faces 
painted with the sacred red paint, gave 
them their blessing of *‘ Longe life and 
good luck.” The squaws carried their 
pappooses to Medicine Bull, who, taking 
them in his arms and gazing intently at 
the bright sun, prayed, holding at the 
same time in one hand a bunch of eagle 
feathers, and in the other a buffalo tail 
Daring each of the four days of ceremony 
there was frequent dancing in the medi 
cine-lodge, when the warriors counted 
‘coups ” and narrated their deeds of 
bravery. 

Upon the last day of the sun -dance 
when all the tribe were assembled, Mad 
Wolf, the great orator of the Piegans, 
stepped into the circle. With his left 
hand he held his blanket around him 
while with his right he made a gesture 
signifying that he wished to be heard 
When there was silence, he began in a 
strong, full voice: ‘*Men and women, 
there is nothing bad that I have now to 
tell you, and I speak to you with a good 
heart. Send your children to school, for 
if they can learn the talk of the white 
man, they will be a great help to us. 
The buffalo have gone, the antelope and 
the rest of the game also, and we now 
have nothing more to depend upon. Try 
your best to make a living upon your 
ranches, and look well after your cattle, 
for if you raise and care for them, you 
can make a good living. Let every one 
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DESERTED FRAME-WORK OF SWEAT-HOUSE, WITH BUFFALO SKULL ON IT 
leave whiskey alone, for it is bad to have the south. On the following day Mad 
‘a anything to do with whiskey. That is Wolf left, followed by the remainder of 
3 all for this part. The only one whom the tribe. I sat alone in the midst of 


we now have to depend upon is the the recent camp, watching them as they 

Great Father at Washington, who helps moved across the prairie toward the 

us in every way. All you people north. When they had disappeared in 
should obey his laws and give heed to the distance, I turned for a last look upon 
his advice. I now wish you may feel the medicine-lodge, which was now the 
z the sunshine of joy in your hearts, that one conspicuous object upon the bare and 
you may have a happy day and night, desolate prairie, surrounded on every side 


‘ and that you may have no trouble. This by the smoking embers of the many lodge 
is all.” fires, whose owners had disappeared. In 
In the morning of the fifth day after a few years the ancient customs and cere 
the building of the medicine-lodge, Run- monies of the Indians will have disap 
ning Crane with his band departed for peared as completely. 
WOLF SONG 
= 
ewe 


Transposed from Graphophone Record by Arthur Nevin. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


HE day grew very hot, and Eleanor 
suffered visibly, even though the 
quality of the remained 
throughout pure and fresh, and Lucey in 
the shelter of the broad loggia felt 
thing but a keen physieal enjoyment of 
the glow and blaze that held 


air 
ho- 


the outer 
world. 

After their mid-day meal Luey was 
sitting idly on the outer wall of the log- 
commanded the bit of road 
just outside the convent, when she per- 
ceived a tigure mounting the hill. 


gia which 


“Father Benecke!” she said to Elea- 
nor. “What a climb for him in this 
heat! Did you say he had gone to 


how hot 
and tired he looks!—and with that heavy 
parcel too!” 

And withdrawing herself a 
of sight, she watched the priest. 


Selvapendente¢ Poor old man! 


little out 

Ile had 
just paused in a last patch of shade to 
take breath after the long ascent. De- 
positing the bundle he had been carrying 
on a way-side stone, he took out his large 


colored handkerchief and mopped the 
perspiration from his face, with long 
sighs of exhaustion. Then, with his 


hands on his sides, he looked round him. 
Opposite to him was a little shrine, with 
the usual rude fresco and enthroned Ma- 
donna behind a The priest 
walked over to it and knelt down. 

In a few minutes he returned and took 
up his parcel. 


grating. 


As he entered the outer 
gate of the convent, Lucy could see him 


glancing nervously from side to side. 
But it was the hour of siesta and of 
quiet. TIlis tormentors of the morning 


were all under cover. 

The parcel that he carried had partly 
broken out of its wrappings during the 
long walk, and Luey could see that it 
contained clothes of some kind. 
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IX 


“ Poor father!” she said again to Elea- 


nor. “Couldn't he have got some boy 
to carry that for him’ How I should 
like to rest him and give him some 


cottee! Shall | 
to come here?” 
Eleanor shook her head. 


send Ceceo to ask him 


“ Better not. He wouldn’t come. We 
shall have to tame him like a bird.” 
The hours passed on. At last the 


western sun began to creep round into the 
The empty cells on the eastern 
side were now cool, but they looked upon 
the 


loggia. 


inner cloistered court, which was 
alive with playing children and all the 
farm life. Eleanor shrank both from 
noise and spectators. Yet she grew 


visibly more tired and restless, and Lucey 
She came back 
recommending a descent into the forest. 


went out to reconnoitre. 


So they braved a few yards of sun- 
scorched road and plunged into a little 
right-hand track, which led downward 
through a thick undergrowth of heath 
and arbutus towards what the 
cool heart of the woods. 


seemed 


Presently they came to a small gate, 
and beyond appeared a broad, well-kept 
path, winding in zigzags along the for- 
est-covered side of the hill. 

“This must be private,” said Eleanor, 
looking at the in doubt. 
“ And you see, is Palazzo 
Guerrini.” 

She pointed. Above them through a 
gap in the trees showed the great yel- 
low pile on the edge of the plateau, the 


some 
the 


gate 


there, 


forest stretching steeply up to it and 
enveloping it from below. 

“There is nothing to stop us,” said 
Lucy. “ They won’t turn us out, if it is 


I can’t have you go through that 
sun again.” 

And she pressed on, looking for shade 
and rest. 

But soon she stopped, with a little ery, 


theirs. 
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d they both stood looking in astonish- 
nent at the strange and lovely thing 
yon which they had stumbled una- 
res. 
{ know!” eried Luey. “ The woman 
it the convent tried to tell me—and I 
uuldn’t understand. She said we must 
Sassetto "—that it was a wonder 
md all the strangers thought 30, And 
And so cool!” 


the very brow of the hill, 


e the ‘ 


wonder. 


Down from 
1 an age betore man was born, the 
iant force of some primeval convulsion 
had flung a lava torrent of molten rock 
i And there still 


stream composed 


» the bed of the P 


s the torrent—a 
ot huge blocks of basalt—flowing in one 
ist steep fall, a e ur le of hundred vards 
vide, through the 
vottom of the hill. 


And very grim and stern would that 


forest from top to 


ck river have been but for Italy and 
i@ powers of the Italian soil. Hut the 
rest and its lovely undergrowths, its 
eaths and creepers, its ferns and peri- 
lichen and mosses, had 

} 


thrown themselves on the frozen lava, 


inkles, its 


id decked and softened its wild shapes, 
id reared oaks and pines amid the 
lefts of basalt, and planted all the cran- 
es below with lighter, featherier green, 
ll in the dim forest light all that had 
nee been terror had softened into grace 
nd Nature herself had turned her freak 
» poetry. 

there 


‘igned a peculiar and delicious coolness 


And throughout the “ Sassetto’ 


the blended breath of mountain and 


rest. The smooth path that Eleanor 


st 

nd Luey had been following wound in 
nd out among the strange rock masses, 
earing the signs of having been made at 
reat eost and difficulty. Soon, also, 
inches of gray stone began to mark the 
uurse of it at frequent intervals. 

“We must live 


chantment. “ Let me spre: 


here!” eried Lucey in 


1 
1d tne shawl 


‘ont of that 


or you—there!—just in 
elimpse of the river.” 


th. 


They had turned a corner of the pa 
Luey, whose gaze was fixed upon the blue 
distanee towards Orvieto, heard a hur- 
ried word from Eleanor, looked round, 
and saw Father Benecke just rising from 
2 seat in front. 

A shoek ran through her. The priest 
miserable hefore 


stood hesitating and 
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them, a hot color suffusing his hollow 


theeks. Lucy saw that he was no longer 


in clerical dress. He wore a gray al- 
paca suit, and a hat of tine Leghorn 
straw with a broad black ribbon. Both 


ladies almost feared to speak to him. 
Then Lucy ran forward, her cheeks too 
a bright red, her eyes wet and sparkling. 
‘How do you do, Father Benecke? You 
won't remember me, but I was just intro- 
luncheon 
don’t you remember—on the Aventine ?” 
The priest ook her otfered hand, and 
looked at h 


duced to you that day at 


er in astonishment. 
“Yes—I remember — you were with 
Miss Manisty.” 

“T wish you had asked me to come 
with you this morning,” eried the girl, 
suddenly. “I'd have helped you carry 
that parcel up the hill. It was too much 
for you in the heat.” 


Iler face expressed 


passionate sympathy — the indignan 


homage of youth to old age unjustly 
wounded and forsaken. Eleanor was no 
less surprised than Father Benecke. Was 
this the stiff, the reticent Lucey? 

The priest struggled for composure, 
and smiled as he withdrew his hand. 


“You 


way, signorina. I tried to get a boy at 


would have found it a lone 


Selvapendente, but no one would sery 


me. 
Iie paused a moment, then resumed, 


speaking with a sort of passionate r 
luctance, his eyes upon the ground: 

“y 

lf am a suspended priest and th 

Bishop of Orvieto has notified the fact 

The news was soon known 
And now 


| he \ will do 


nothing for me. Nay, if they could, 


to his clergy. 


through the whole district. 


1 } 
seems the people hate me ° 


they would willingly do me an injury.” 
The flush had died out of the old 
cheeks. He before 
them, the tonsure showing plainly amid 
his still thick white locks—the delicate 
face and hair, like a study in ivory and 
silver, thrown out 
shadows of the Sassetto. 


stood bareheaded 


against the deep 


Father, won’t you sit down and tell 
me about it all?’ said Fleanor, gently. 
“You didn’t send me away, vou know 
the other day—at the villa.” 

The priest sighed and hesitated. 
“T don’t know, madame, why I should 


trouble you with my poor story.” 


a 
| 
Vo. 
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not trouble me. Besides, | 


I ail { 
She pol ‘ h neh he had just 
And I,” said Lu “will go and 
i in the Jia, Father 
Denes Bure not strong 
s has w more than ¢ gh. Will 
indy e he est while I ar 
She fixed n him her kind beseech- 
ng eve i he pathy, the homage, of 
he ty ‘n enveloped the old man. 
il \ lear a little 
She r down the winding path, 
\ i pi pl est’s 
rushed strength and humi ed age 
hat a testiz oO the ve oT thn 
rad I \ M Manis Wi 
y—its uw and tyrannous 
Why such a penalty for a “m 
Libera K—"a traction of the 
ruth”? Sh uld hear Manisty’s ironic 
VO nm that b ne drive to Nemi. If 
he s us trend now, would he still ex- 
( d Her thous tS wre led 
him hot] then withdrew them- 
es in ha and fled the field 
Meanwhile Father Benecke’s reserve 
Te adual vielded. He gave Elea- 
" roubled look, and said at last. 
Madame, you see a man br ‘ken- 
ted 
He stoy l, staring desolately at the 
1 J ! irew in a few gentle 
dy es, and presently he 
re Det madame, that my 
( el vas the Usservatore Ro- 
after a pledge had been given to 
e that only the bare fact of my sub- 
! sion, the mere tor that attends 
\ hdrawal of any that has been 
placed upon the Index, should be given 
the publi Then my letter appeared. 
And udde t all became clear to me, 
| iW explain it. It was with me as 
t was with St. Paul: ‘ Placuit Domino 
ut rey et filium suum in me!’ My 


heart rose up and said, *‘ Thou hast be- 


Tra 


Sanctum 


\fter I left you that day I 


hdraw ng my letter and my 


And I sent a copy to one of 
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the Liberal papers. Then my heart sr 
me. One of the Cardinals of the H 
Office had treated me with much kind 
ness, rote hin tried to explair 
what I had done Il wrote to seve! 
other persons at the Vatican, compla 
ing of the manner in which I had be 
dealt with. No answer—not one, \ 
were silent—as though I were alread, 
dead man. Then I tried to see one 
two of my old friends. But no 
would receive me; one and all 


n their doors. So then I left Rom 


ce up my mind to 


fessor of Theology; that my Faculty « 


‘move me—that Faculty obeys t 
bishops, and the bishops obey the EH 
S i re embe red this plac I left 1 
address in Rome—-and I came down he 
to wait. Ah! it was not long!” 
He drew himself up, smiling bitterly. 
wo days after I arrived here I 1 
ceived two letters simultaneously — oi. 
from my bishop, the other from 
Council of my Faculty—suspendine me 
both from my priestly 
ical functions. By the next post arriv. 
communication from the bishop of this 
dioe se, tort id ling Iie the sacraments 


He paused. 1 


mere recital of his 


case had brought him again into the he 


wilderment of that mental anguish h 
ne through. Eleanor made a mm 
mur of sympathy. He faced her with 


sudden ardor. 


i had « xpected it, madame; but whet 


it came | was stunned I was boy ed 

the earth. A few days later I receive 

an anonymous letter — from Orvieto, | 

: 

think reminding me that a priest sus 

Del! ded a di wis Nas no right to the soi 


said, ‘give w 


tane. ‘ Let the traitor,’ it 


the uniform he has disgraced 


least have t] deceney to do that. hi 
my trouble I had not thought of it. S« 


wrote to a friend in Rome to send mi 


leanor’s eyes filled with tears. Sh 
thought of the old man staggering alo: 
up the dusty hill under his unweleon. 
burden. 

He himself was looking down at his 
new clothes in a kind of contusion. Sud- 
denly he s: id, under his breath: “ And 
for what ?— because I said what every 


| 
) T 
But I could not ma 
to g 
home till I knew the worst. You unde: 
| stand, madame. that T } ive been a Pri 
{ 
wrote withdra 


man in Europe knows to be 


educated 


ue 


*“ Father,” said Eleanor, longing to ex- 

word of and 

espect, you 
ill suffer—but it is not for yourself.” 
He shook his head. 


press some comfort 


ror 


“ 


you have suttered greatly 


“Madame, you see a man dying of 
Inger and thirst! lle eannot cheat 


himself with fine words. He starves!” 


She stared at him, startled — partly 


understanding. 


* For forty-two years,” he said, in a 
low, pathetic voice, “have I received my 


| rd —day after day without a break. 


(nd now ‘they have taken Him away— 
md I know not where they have laid 
Han?” 
Nothing could be more de olate than 
ne and look. Eleanor understood. She 


this hunger before. She re- 
embered a 
(iood- Fridays 


ill with 


seen 
convent in Rome where on 
the were 


longing, 


some of nuns 


restlessness and 
heeause for twenty-four hours the sacra- 
nent was not upon the altar. 

Under the protection of her reverent 
and pitying silence he gradually recover- 
With 


ie and chosen Ww rds, she began to try 


ed himself. great delicacy, with 
him, dwelling on his 
the 


help 


and comfort com- 
the 
that 


him, on 


adeship with all martyrs of 


world, on the and 


new friends that would replace the 


support 
certainly gather round 
And as she talked there grew up in 
an envy of him so passionate, 
that she could 
feet 


her mind 


so intense, have thrown 
herself at his 
ned her own wretched 
He, tortured by the 


the loss of Christian 


then, and 
to him. 
martyrdom of 


there’ and 
ove heart 
fellow- 


consumed 


thought, by 


ship! She, seorched and by a 
passion that was perfectly ready to feed 
itself on the pain and injury of the be- 
loved, or the as its own 


innoce nt, as soon 
selfish satisfaction was denied it! There 


vas a moment when she felt herself un- 
worthy to breathe the same air with him. 
She stared at him, frowning and pale, 
her hand clasping her breast, lest he 
should hear the beating of her heart. 
Then 


tumult passed. 


the hand dropped. The inner 
And at the same moment 
the sound of steps was heard approach- 


i 


ing. 
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Round the farther corner of the path 
came two ladies, descending 


them. 


towards 
They were both dressed in deep 
mourning. The first was an old woman, 
powerfully and substantially built. Her 
gray hair, raised in a sort of toupé under 
her plain black bonnet, framed a broad 
black and 
both benevolent 
She was very pale, and her 


and noticeable brow, eyes, 


other features that were 


strong. 
haunting 


Tace expressed a 


and prevail- 


ing sorrow. Eleanor noticed that she 
was walking alone, some distance ahead 
of her companion, and that she had 


gathered up her black skirts in an un- 
absent disregard 
Behind 
younger lady, a sallow 
man of about 


tall 


eloved hand, with an 


of appearances. her came 4 
and pinched wo- 
thirty, very slight and 


As they passed Eleanor and her ceom- 
panion, the elder woman threw a linger- 
ing glance at the strangers. The scrutiny 
of it was perhaps somewhat imperious. 
The y 
with her eyes on the ground. 

and Father Benecke were 


aturally silent as they passed. 


ounger lady walked past. stifil 


Kleanor 


Eleanor 


had just begun to speak again when sl 


heard herself suddenly addressed in 
French. 
She looked up m astonish nent, and 


the old lady 


was standing before 


saw that had returned and 


“ Madame—you allow me to address 
you?” 

ileanor bowed. 

“You are staying at Santa Triniti, I 
believe ?” 

“Ow. 


day. 


\ 


7 1’ 
madame. 


arrived yester 

The Contessa’s examining eye, whereof 
the keenness was but just duly chastened 
that delicat: 
refinement which belonged both 


by courtesy, took note of 
and frail 
to Eleanor’s person and dress. 

“T fear, madame, vou are but roughly 
housed at the Trinitada. They are not 
English ladies. If my 


daughter and I, 


eustomed to 
who are residents here, 
ean be of any service to vou, I beg that 
you will command us.” 
Eleanor felt nothing but an angry im 
patience. Could even this remote place 
them no privacy? 
1 


however, with her usua! 


give She answered, 


STACE 


“You are very good, madame. I sup- 


La 
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o the Conte 


er mi: Sign oT asse 
“We | git a thing rom Orvi 
et m riend i J Eleanor con- 
we l think we e all tl Is neces 
ul But | ! rateful t ou for 
Cou} 
ller r Di ho 
Che Cor om ‘ Ke 
‘ ew direc ns as 
to paths and 1 hts of view, po nted out 
\ enaenht On 


ountain-side, bowed, and departed. 


Her bow did not lude the priest. 
but he was n list ) t W hil 
e ladis he d stood apart, 
{to burn him, 
his finger-tips, his ey h theit 
vag oubled Intensity, expressing 
tha iward vision which is at once 
the paradise and the torment of the 
nhet 
d said no more of farther travelling. 
or some « ed in terror, star- 
by sound 
Ihe ‘ to Lu 
( 1) ‘ 
| J uly— 
bt much less than 
\ not] thorn i 
bie ‘ nust ve left 
lawned, 
she : ed hers dre that th 
ere safe enon 
\ he hie thre ed i 
lord and mast this central Italy 
and of Torre Aimi- 
ata thy was se ld oppres 
ed, soon und out fror 
TY i t ( arabiniere hat whilk 
aria h ted the valley, and seourged 
t region ¢ | na to the south, the 


neumor caused ¢ the daily ascent 
the laborers from t hot slopes below 

the sharp coolness of the night. 


No. the heat was not overwhelming. 


Yet Eleanor grew paler feebler. 
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Lucy hovered round her in a consta ith 


increasing anxiety. And presently shy 
began to retreat, and change of 
plan. It was madness to stay in thy 
south. Why not move at once to Switze; 

ad, ov the | 

I nor shook her head. 

ui can't hay vou stay here 
cried Lu \ lk dis Ss 

Am con ‘loser she he he r 
vor seat « wr of the loggia a 
| as i nor’s arti. 

nt ou to go home?” she 
in low ure caressing Eleano 
hand * Send me back to Unel Bei 
can go homie any time, but you « ivh 
to be in Scotland. Let me write 1 


Eleanor laid her hand on her mou 


Sile said, With her 


You promises 
sweet st ibb« rn smile, 

‘But it isn’t right that I should let 
runthese risks. It—it—isn’t kindt 

* 1 don’t run risks. I am as well Jy 
as anywhere. ‘The Orvieto doctor sa 


no objection to my being here 


month, at any 

“Send me home,” murmured 
again, softly kissing the hand she | 

i don’t know why I ever came.” 

Eleanor started. Her lips gr 
pinched and bitter. But she only 

“Give me our six weeks. All I wa 
is vou ind quik 

She held out both her hands 
piteously, and Lucy took them 
quered, though not convineed. 

“Tf anything went really wrong, 
said Eleanor, “I am sure you could ap 
peal to that old Contessa. She has 
face of a mother in Israel. 


to be |} 


“The people here seem 


said Lucey, as s! 


much in her 


rose. ms She 


fairs for them. But poor, poor thing! 


did you see that account in the 7; 


it had touched a subject almost too lh: 
rible to be spoken of. 

Eleanor looked up with a sign of shud 
d assent 


containes - 
ine the ! 
of the remains of the army slain in the 


March 1. For 


pecking 
Mi 
sec, 
Ound this morning! 
lj 9 s voice dropped. as thoucl 
oo 
17 


41 | } 
three montns had those thousands ¢ 
italian iain a prey t \ 


sun and the African vultures. bs 


ltalv could get leave fro he etol 
e to pay the last offices to her son- 
hat tine youn fellow ot 
wrhood talked, v seemed to 
eft behind him such memories é ey 


some household matters. It was about 
ten o'clock in the morning, and presently 
heard the Irom Peiva- 
pendente knock at the outer door. Marie 
up the ietters. 
there were four or tive foi who 


i never concealed her address from 


uncie, though she had asked that it m gnt 


be kept for a while from other people 
He had 


home letters, ar d Marie laid them on the 


accordingly torwarded 


ible. Beside them were some ietters 


hat Lucey had just written and addressed. 


he postman went his round throug! 
we; then returned to pick them up. 
Marie went away, and suddenly 


With a flush 


nd a wild look she went to examine 


rv sprang trom the sofa. 
Luey’s letters. 
Was all quite safe? Was Luey not 


ampering with her, betraying her in any 


\ ¢ The letters were all for America, 
cept one, addressed to Paris. No doubt 
n order to a tradesman? But Luey had 


iid nothing about it—and the 
lled Eleanor with a mad suspicion that 
er weakness could hardly repress 
now—I am not even a 
ady!” she said to herself at last with set 
teeth, as she dragged herself from the 
able and began to pace the loggi 

But when Lucey returned, in one way 
or another Eleanor managed to inform 
erself as to the destination of all the 
letters. And then she scourged and 
humbled herself for her doul 
came for the rest of the morning the 
most winning and tender of companions. 

As a rule, they 
What Luey’s attitude implied was that 


never spoke of Manisty. 


she had in some unwitting and unwilling 
way brought trouble on Eleanor; that 
Amiata to repair it; 
and that in general she was at FE! 
orders. 


she was at Torre 


eanors 


] ] 
Of nerself she would mn allow a word 
Be yond and beneath her sweetness Elea- 


nor divined a just and indomitable pride. 


And beyond that Mrs. Burgoyne cou 
not penctrate. 
CHAPTER X 

. 

MEANWHILE Eleanor found some dis- 
traction in Father benecke, 

ine poor priest was gradually recove 
ing a certam measure of serenity. TT] 
two ladies were undoubte reat a 
sistance to him. became popu 


in the village, where they 


set flowing a stream of | more abun- 
dant by far than had hitherto attended 


the summer guests, even the Sindaeo of 
Selvapendente. Thev were the innocent 


causes, indeed, of some evil. Eleanor 
had been ordered goats’ milk by the Or- 
vieto doctor, and the gentleman who had 


secured the order from the massaja went 


in fear of his life at the hands of ) 

other gentlemen who had not been eaual- 

lv happy. But in genet t] brought 


prosperity, and the popular smile was 
granted them. 


So that when it was discovered that 
they were already acquainted with the 
mysterious foreign priest, and stoutly 
disposed to befriend him, the village 

howed the paralyzing efleet of a con- 


flict oft interests, 


At the moment, and 
eler Calis were 


clericals denounced 


for various reasons, the 


masters. And the 


ke as a traitor and a 
At the same time the 


could not openly assail the ladies’ fri nd 


2 
raciel pHenec 


heretic. villawe 


without running the risk of driving the 


ladies themselves from Torre ; 
And this clearly would have been a mere 

Providence, 


wanton slight to a kind 


Even the children understood the situa- 


tion, and Father Benecke now took his 


walks unmolested by anything sharper 


than sour looks and averted 


races, 
Meanwhile he was busy in revising a 


ew eciition of his book, Chis review 
i 


is own position calmed im Contact 


with all the mass of honest and labori- 


which it was a sum- 
mary gave him back hi i raised 
him from the pit of 


1e seemed to have fallen, and 


m into 


strengthened him to resist. The spirit- 
ual privations that his state brought him 
could be 


sometimes forgotten. There 
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and goodness, his mother’s idol—had his 
pones too lain bDieaching on that field of 
horror¢ It did not bear thinking of. 

Luevy went down st to to 
a 
| 


When the 


he \ al IVs hie his cor- 
rhe V ne ado iti peasants brushed 
st Ispiciousiy as they went in and 
He did not see them. He was ab- 
ed in th fur tio rt Ise in a bitter 
nvy of th Mieiating priest, and t 
ich moments he uttered all that 
Vat nist ( ld ! wished him to 
il 
but when he was once more among hi 
un) ks, larg gusts of a new and strange 
‘eedom began, as it were, to blow about 


him. iting the philosophical book 
( h } ad now br i ito ! flict 

th the Church, he had written in con- 
strait and timidity. A perpetual dread, 
miv of eeelesias ical censure but f 

id valued friends; a 

ye uai uncertainty as to the limits of 
{(athole | rty ese things had held 


ht he to say ? 


tle under- 


od pertectly th hypothesis must not 

la trutl mut the ast accu- 

miu! f bi vical faet on the me 

nd of histo il criticism on the 

! has b me the common prop- 

e1 the scientifie mind, how was it 

be recapitulated — within Catholie 

Hey te e walk- 

he burnin s of the 

! Religion was his life \ e had 
tive llig nee and 

mvstical iperame:.t of the Suabian. 


ar dr led he eollision which ulti- 


ly came Let the mental process 
In t be staved 
\ wi Th! a f di 
Vv carri it, conditioned he knew 
t ho there had arrived for him. mat 
us “at nois ul hats ty- 
e he felt himself trag ly ney m 
1 and feeble. inde but still with 


being revised, 
No 
mble for a phrase! Let 


need now to 
the truth be 


ld ar plun a nt his old studies 
at ‘ d the I of th { im 
th a frie | r and frank \ 
) ll sid there was rush ind 
nt. How 1 ie must fol 
ubmit, his trembling soul did not 
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But for the moment there wa 


know. 
an extraordinary though painful exhila 


vet 
the excitement of leading-strii 
withdrawn and walls thrown down. 

Is 


enfranchisement hins, 
with } 
temperament 
and 


intelligence 


into strange conflict 


His 


ascetic 


own character. 
the 
His 
same acuteness and plianey as that of a 
and 


that of VISi01 ary re] 


f10us. had mucin t 


other more pronounced doubter 
like Father Benee! 


—the author of the Leben J: SU. But his 


character was the joint product of ] 


South German 


Also, 


temperament and his habits, and w 
ten difficult to reconcile with the quick 
play of his inte li 


kor 


nee, 


instance, he was, in daily hab 


an austere and most deyout priest, livin; 


alone with his old sister as silent and 


vet fery ent 
+] 


as himself—and knowing a 


. 
most nothing of ther women, excep 


through t ‘confessional. To his own as 


tonishment, he was in great request as 


dire But socially he knew very lit 
f his penitents: they were to h 
only “souls,” spiritual cases which hy 


studied with the ardor of a doctor. 


r ise the small benefice which he held 
in South German town, his university 
class, and the travail of his own research 
absorbed him wholly. 


ITence 


line SS; 


a great innocence and unworld 
but also an underlying sternne: 
towards himself and others. His wants 


, and for ma 


the dé 
senses had bee i 
t, if th 
truth were known, with that strange un 


Towards women he fe 


arrogance which is a most real 
primitive element in Catho! 

lotwithstanding the worship 

glories of St. 


St. Catharine. The Church does 


ary nd tne 


not al 


tow 


any Woman, even a ie ligious,” tO 
‘al and other 
the M iSs. 


imiplic a in. 


wash tne corp linen whic 
used in Chere is.a 


stral thought hat pro- 


hibition which goes deep and far 


t 


dawn of human 
the 


even the 


to ne dim thines. it 
influences 
it af 


mind of 


priest in a hundred ways: 


r + . 
tender 


and spiritual 
As a director 
that 
which is of the es 
Catholie tradition: 
rtheless from 


Fat her Be necke. 


of women h showed them all 


pers mal swee 


rank nev 


ere moments, indeed, when the iron en- 
tered into his soul. TD bell of the 
little chureh rang at | tive in the 
— 
cons 
and v 
cism, 
] 
unknown possibilities of growth and new 
ten she 
a ten sh 


fundamental intiexibility min- 


Thus when he found | self brought 
» torced contact with the twee 
ho had invaded his retre when Luey 
hun prett pegan te how 
m a voung ana nil wi 
anol wou SK him to with 
em, nd talk to him about s book 
d > i} ‘ it t i the id 
riest was botn an ed and ¢ { - 
ed. 
How in the world did she know : 
abe ut si n th ngs He l 
od that she had bee ssistan 
{r. M inisty, but that it il bee =- 
stance of a comrade and an equal—th: 


ver entered his head. 


at first Burgovne’s talk 


villa, and on her 
first meeting with him at Torre Amiata 
influenee of a 
shoek which had erushed the child in hi 


he had been under the 


and broken aown his resé Yet 1 lat 
reserve was naturally trong, together 
ith certain despotie instincts which 


eanor pereeived with surprise beneath 


is exquisite gentleness. She sometimes 


lespaired of taming him. 


Nevertheless, when Eleanor presently 

iivised him to publish a statement 

ease in a German periodical 
v quick things she said showed a w- 


ledge ot the Ge rman sit iation al 


ian current literatur 
th astonishment; when 


hint ates 


11e8, urs, 
him that she perfectly un 
he had weakened his book 
side he ) out defer 


pean cultivated opini 


was at first awkward or spe¢ 
slowly he rose to the bait. He bewan to 


became by degrees combative, 


His  intelli- 


talk 4 he 
critical, argumer 


+ 
TOOK 1e 


rence 


ed. Eleanor had won the day 
Presently, indeed, he began to haunt 
them. He brought to Eleanor each arti- 


and letter as it arrived, co 


cle 


her on every phase of a 


eontroversyv 
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cer! is mand Nis K \ ch Wa 
swee} througn cer n Cathone le 

He Was i ue 
Tui, eXacting even Lucey began to area 
the fatigue that he son ies proauce 
\\ ile tor Lue. he was st Ne ¢ 
ous and paternal priest, I¢ ! il I i 
gradually became—like Manisty he in 

etual (lt rossiIng’ sv ott 

i equal contest, where he sometin 

conside ration due to the 

man in the provocation shown him | 


he ana elu ! 

‘ nd ot | can 
\ i\ she | fia 
hrow out her hands it eit-s 
as he | her on the 1. wi 

Lucy 

nwhile what a acted 
not the least the controversialist a 
the man of letters—it was the priest, t] 


Corn with passion and dread as she 

was, she divined in him the director; s!| 

feit towards him as the woman so often 


mystery, the 


Other men are the potential lov- 


ers of herself or other women: she k: Vs 


h. But in this man s 


recognizes the embodied con- 

science, the moral judge, who is indit 
ferent to her as a woman, observant o 
her as a soul. Round this attraction sh 
flutters, and has always fluttered sink 
the begin g of thin {t is partly a 
vearn ruidance and submissi 
partly so a secret pride that she wl 
or other men is mere woman, is, for the 
} st, spirit, and immortal. She ] 

te herself; but t the ume time s 
seems to herself enter through her su 
mission upon a region of spiritual inde 
penden vhere she is the slave, not « 

an but of God 

What she felt also, tortured as she w: 


bv jealousy and angry will, was the sheer 


longing for-human he that must 


be felt by the lonely and the weak. Con 


fession, judgment, direction—it was o1 
these tremendous bin es that her inne 
mind was brooding all the time that s] 
sat talking to Father Benecke of 1] 
Jewish influence in Bay a, or the las 


umber of the Civi 


ELEA) 
ait . 
had 
So tht 
lenced and repelled him. He was cou- Be 
scious of the male revolt of St. Paun!l— a 
“| sutter not a woman to teac and ee 
Tor time he hur back. 
feels tow 
viet 
it filled hii 
made te 4 
erst 
which lay be- ‘ 
to authority, 
and where it must be amended 3 it was f 
to produce any real influence upon Euro- ; ‘ 
field; his cha 
eld; his « 
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is best they eould, 


ng when Luey 


who regretted extremely 


azzo, and twice d 


daily from the Pa 


the Contessa descend from her littie vie 
toria at the door of the convent court 
yard to inquire for the patient. 

On each occasion Lucy saw her, and 


eived the impression of dignifi 
kind, and masterful woman, bowed b 
recent grief, but nevertheless sensitive! 
alive in a sort of old-fashioned State 
way to the claims of strangers on th 
protection of the local grandee. It seep 
ed to attract her that Luey was Ameri 
can and that Klean or was English. 

“T have twie visited Kngland,” sh 
said, in an English that was correct, bu 
a little rusty. “ My husband learnt many 
things fron England for the estat 
But I wonder, mademoiselle, that yo 


me to us at this time of year?” 


Lucy laughed and colored. She sa 
it was pleasant to see Italy without th 
forestieri—that it was like surprising 


bird on its nest, But she stumbled a li 
tle and the Contessa noticed both th 
blush and the stumbling. 

When Eleanor was able to go out, th 
little carriage was sent for her, and 1 
her she nor Luev k w | , “oat » it 
ther she nor Luey knew how to refuse i 
7 hex drove up a! ad down the miles of ig 

2 
zag road that Don Emilio had ima 
through the forest on eithe r side of th 
river, connecting the Palazzo Guerrini 
with the casa di caccia on the mountaii 
opposite. he roads were d« serted: gras 
was beginning to grow on them. Th 
peasants scarcely ever used them. Th 


clung to the old steep paths and tracts 


that had been the irs for generation 

But the small smart horses, in thei 
jingling harness, trottes briskly along; 
and Eleanor beside her companion, mor 
frail and lanenid than ever, looked list 
lessly out upon a world of beauty th: 

spoke to her no more, 

And at last a note from the Contes- 
arrived asking if the ladies would honoi 
her and her daughter by taking tea with 
them at the Palazzo. “We are in dee» 
mourning and receiving no society,” said 
the note: “ but if madame and her friend 
will visit us in this quiet way it will give 
us pleasure, and they will perhaps enjoy 
the high view from here over our beauti 
ful country.” 


Eleanor wineed and accented. 


The Palazzo, as they climbed up 


through the village towards it, showed it- 


HARPELS 
One evening at the beginning of July 
Kleanor and Lucy were caught in the 
woods by a thunder-shower. TT] tem 
perature dropped suddenly, and as thev 
mounted the hill towards the convent 
Kleanor in her thin white dress met a 
blast of cold wind that followed the rain. 
the result was chill and fever.  Luey 
and Marie tended hv 
but her strength appeared to fail her 
th great rapidity, and there came an 
cven | into a panie of 
should she summon the leeal doctor 
i man who was paid £80 a vear by the 
Juni pio of Selvapende hte, and te nded 
the Commune of Torre Amiata ? " 
She had discovered, however, that he ee 
Was not liked by the peasants. His ip- 
ance wa not attractive, and she 
bted whethe r she vald 1) rsuade 
to see hin 
An idea truct her. W th ut con- 
sulting Mrs. Burgoyne, she took her hat 
and boldly walked up to the Palazzo on 
the hill. Here she inquired for the 
; Contessa Gue rrini. | hie Conte ssa, how- 
ever, was out; Luey left a little note in 
French asking for advice Could they 
5 vet a doctor at Sel apendente, or must 
She had hardly reached home before 
an answer followed her from the Con- 
tessa, Ma- 
lemoiselle Foster should not have found 
r at home. There was a good doctor 
it Selvapendente, and the Contessa 
would have rreat pleasure in sending a 
mounted messenger to fetch him. She 
egretted the illne of madame. There 
was a fair farmacia in the v llage. Oth- 
erwist he was afraid that in illness the 
lad would not find themselves very 
well placed at Torre Amiata. Would 
nademoiselle kindly have her directions 
for the doctor ready, and the messenger 
uld eall i nmedi ite ly 
Luev Was sincerely grateful ind per- 
haps a little astonished. She was obliged 
» tell Eleanor, and Eleanor showed some 
restlessness, but was too unwell to pro- 
lhe doctor came, and proved to be 
etent. The fever was subdued, and ee 
fleanor was soon convalescent, Mean- 
tile, flowers, fruit, and delicacies were 


self to be an imposing pile of the later 
seventeenth century, with heavily barred 
lower windows, and, above, a series of 
graceful Joggie on its northern and west- 
ern fronts which gave it a delieate and 
habitable air. 


the woods, broken by the stonefall of the 


On the northeastern side 


Sassetto, sank sharply to the river; on 
the other the village and the vineyards 
The great 
opened on a squalid 
village street, alive with crawling babies 
and chatting mothers. 

At this through 
which ‘appeared a court-yard aglow with 
oleanders and murmurous with running 


pressed upon its very doors. 
entrance gateway 


he 


gateway, 


with some 
An old major-domo met them, ac- 


water— they were received 
state. 
companied by two footmen and a carry- 
ing-chair. Eleanor was borne up a high 
flight of stone stairs, and through a vast 
and bare “apartment” of enormous 
with tiled or brick floors and wide 
with a few 


old chests and eabinets, a collection of 


rooms, 


stone cheminées, furnished 


Freneh engravings of the last century, 
and some indifferent pictures. <A few 
of the rooms were frescoed with scenes 


facile eigh- 


Here and there was 


of hunting or social life in a 
teenth-century style. 
a piece of old tapestry or a Persian ear- 
pet. 
of its vastness, made very much the im- 


But as a whole the Palazzo, in spite 


pression of an old English manor-house 
which has belonged to people of some 
taste and no great wealth, and has grown 
Yet 


remain. So 


threadbare and even ugly with age. 
tradition and the family 
here. A frugal and antique dignity, sure 
of itself and needing no display, breath- 
ed in the great cool spaces. 

The Contessa and her daughter were in 
a small and more modern salone looking 
on the and the Eleanor 
was placed in a low chair near the open 
window, and her hostess could 


river woods. 
not for- 
bear a few curious and pitying glances 
at the sharp, high-bred face of the Eng- 
lish woman, the feverish lips, and the 
very evident emaciation, which the ele- 
ganee of the black 
vain to hide. 

“T understand, madame,” 
ter 


loose dress tried in 
she said, af- 
Eleanor had expressed her thanks 
with the pretty effusion that was natural 
to her, “that you were at Torre Amiata 
last autumn ?” 
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Eleanor started. The massaja, she 
supposed, had been gossiping. It was 
disagreeable, but good-breeding bade her 


be frank. 

“Yes, IL was here with some 
and agent 
the night.” 

The Contessa looked astonished. 


“ 


friends, 
your gave us hospitality for 


she said, “ you were here with the D—s 7?” 
Kleanor assented. 
* And you spent the winter in Rome?” 
“Part of it. Madame, have the 
most glorious view in the world!” And 
she turned towards the great prospect at 
her feet. 
The Contessa 


you 


understood. 


* How ill she is!” she thought: “ and 
how distinguished !” 
And presently Eleanor on her side, 


while she was talking nervously and fast 
good many 
herself 


Contessa’s 


on a 
found 
The 


been 


disconnected subjects, 
hostess. 
had 
pale and griet-stricken when she 
saw it first. But she noticed now that the 
evelids were swollen and red, 


observing her 


strong square face 


as though 


from constant tears; and the little sal- 
low daughter looked sadder and = shyer 
than ever. Eleanor presently gathered 


that they were living in the strictest se 
Then 
wondering 


clusion and saw no visitors. 
herself, 


“did she speak to us in the 


why "—she asked 


Sassetto 
admitted Ah! 
that is his portrait i 


and why are we now ? 
For at the Contessa’s elbow, on a table 
specially given up to it, she perceived a 
large framed photograph draped in black. 
It represented a tall young 
artillery uniform. The 
vet 


man in an 
was hand 
melancholy. It 
seemed to express a character at once im- 
patient and but held in 
With a 
Eleanor again recalled the ghastly iInel 
dents of the war—and the story they had 
the the 
man’s wound and despair. 

Her heart, in its natural lovingness, 
went out to his mother. She found her 
tongue, and she and the Contessa talked] 
till the twilight fell 
the the improvements in 
Italian farming, of the old convent and 
its history. 

Not a word of the war 
word, Eleanor noticed, of 


face 
some, eager, and 
despondent, 


check by a strong will. shiver 


heard from massaja of young 


of the country and 


peasants, of 


and not a 
their fellow- 
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er, Father Benecke. From various 
indications she grathe red that the sallow 


daughter was dérofe and a “ black.” The 


mother, however, seemed to be of a 
different stamp. She was, at any rate, a 
person of cultivation. That, the books 


ng about were enough to prove. But 
she had also the shre wadness and sobriety, 
the large pleasant homeliness, of a good 
man of business. It was evident that 
she, rather than her fa/fore, managed her 
property, and that she perfeetly under- 
stood what she was doing. 

In truth, a secret and strong sympa- 
thy had arisen bet veen the two women. 
During the days that followed they met 


te Contessa asked no further ques- 
tions as to the past history or future 
plans of the visitors. But indirectly, 
and without betraying her new friends, 
she made inquiries in Rome. One of the 
ID family wrote to her: 

“The English people we brought with 
us last year to your delicious Torre 
Amiata were three—a gentleman and two 
ladies. The gentleman was a Mr. Man- 
isty, a former member of the English 
Parliament, and very conspicuous in 
Rome last winter for a kind of Brune- 
tieére alliance with the Vatican and hos- 
tility to the Italian régime. People 
mostly regarded it as a pose; and as he 
and his aunt were rich and of old fam- 
ilv, and Mr. Manisty was—when he chose 

a most brilliant talker, they were wel- 
come everywhere, and Rome certainly 
féted them a good deal. The lady stay- 
ing with them was a Mrs. Burgoyne, a 
ery graceful and charming woman 
whom everybody liked. It was quite 
plain that there was some close relation 
between her and Mr. Manisty. By which 
1 mean nothing scandalous! Heavens! 
nobody ever thought of such a thing. 
But I believe that many people who knew 
them well felt that it would be a very nat- 
ural and right thing that he should marry 
her. She was evidently touchingly de- 
voted to him acting as his secretary, and 
hanging on his talk. In the spring they 
went out to the hills, and a young Amer- 
‘an girl— quite a beauty, they savy, 
though rather raw—went to stay with 
them. I heard so much of her beauty 
from Madame Variani that I was anxious 


to see her. Miss Manisty promised to 


bring her here before they left in June. 
But apparently the party broke up sud- 
denly, and we saw no more of them. 

“Now I think I have told you the 
chief facts about them. I wonder what 
makes you ask¢ I often think of poor 
Mrs. Burgoyne, and hope she may be 
happy some day. I can’t say, however 
that Mr. Manisty ever seemed to me a 
very desirable husband! And yet I was 
very sorry you were not at home in th 
autumn. You might have disliked him 
heartily, but you would have found him 
prquant and stimulating. And of all th 
glorious heads on man’s shoulders he 
possesses the most glorious—the head of 
a god, attached to a rather awkward anid 
clumsy body.” 

Happy! Well, whatever else might 
have happened, the English lady was not 
yet happy. Of that the Contessa Guer- 
rini was tolerably certain after a first 
conversation with her. Amid the gnaw 
ing pressure of her own grief there was 
a certain distraction in the observance of 
this sad and delicate creature, and in 
the very natural speculations — sh 
aroused. Clearly Miss Foster was th: 
young American girl. Why were they 
here together, in this heat, away from all 
their friends ? 


One day Eleanor was sitting with the 
Contessa on a loggia in the Palazzo, look- 
ing northwest towards Radicofani. It 
was a cool and rather cloudy evening, 
after a day of gasping heat. The major- 
domo suddenly announeed, “His rever- 
ence, Don Teodoro.” 

The young padre parroco appeared—a 
slim, engaging figure as he stood for an 
instant amid the curtains of the doorway. 
glancing at the two ladies with an ex- 
pression at onee shy and eonfiding. 

Ile received the Contessa’s greeting 
with effusion, bowing low over her hand. 
When she introduced him to the English 
lady, he bowed again ceremoniously. But 
his blue eyes lost their smile. The ges- 
ture was formal, the look constrained. 
Eleanor, remembering Father Benecke, 
understood. 

In conversation with the Contessa, 
however, he recovered a boyish charm 
and spontaneity that seemed to be charac- 
teristic. Eleanor watched him with ad- 
miration, noticing also the subtle dis- 


r 
; 


the 
his 


Italian, which showed 
simplicity of 


cernment of 


through all manner. 


It was impossible to mistake, for in- 
stance. that he felt himself in a house 
of mourning. The movements ot body 


nd voice were all at first subdued and 
Yet the had 
passed into a second stage, and ordinary 
He glid- 
d into them with the most perfeet tact. 
First, 
announce his appointment as Select 
for the Advent at a 
ehureh in secondly, 
to bring to the Contessa’s notice a local 
poet but Orvieto 
man, whose Muse the clergy had their 
own reasons for cultivating. 


sympathetic. mourning 


topies might now be introduced. 

He had come for two reasons: 
Pre acher coming 
Rome: 


well-known 


_sifted, needy—an 


The Contessa congratulated him, and 
he bowed profoundly in a silent pleasure. 
Then he took up the poet, repeating 
after stanza with a_ perfect 
in his rich young voice, without 


stanza 
riveté, 
trace of display, ending at last with a 
ittle sigh, and a sudden dropping of the 
eves, like a child craving pardon. 
Eleanor was delighted with him, and 
the Contessa, who seemed more difficult 
to please, also smiled upon him. Teresa, 
the pious daughter, was with Lucey in the 


Sassetto. No doubt she was the little 
priest’s particular friend. He had ob- 
served at onee that she was not there, 


nd had inquired for her. 
“One or two of those lines remind me 
of Cardueei; and that reminds me that I 


saw Cardueei for the first time this 
spring,” said the Contessa, turning to 
Eleanor. “It was at a meeting of the 


Rome. A atfair— 
the King and Queen—and a paper on 
Science and Religion, by Mazzoli. Per- 
haps you don’t remember his name‘ Te 
our Minister of the Interior a few 


years ago 


Accademia in great 


Was 


Eleanor did not hear. Her attention 
was diverted by the sudden change in 
the aspect of the padre parreco. It was 
turned hawk. The fresh face 
seemed to have lost its youth in a mo- 


the dove 


ment,to have grown old,sharp, rancorous. 
“Mazzoli!” he said, as the Contessa 
paused. Becellenza, un Ebreo!” 
The Contessa Yes, Mazzoli 
was a Jew, but an honest man; and his 
had 


witness to 


fré 


great interest, as 


the 


address been of 


bearing revival of reli- 
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gious ideas in circles that had once been 
wholly outside religion. The 
lips He 


bered a scandalous business! 


parroco’s 
with 
the affair 
The King and Queen present, and a J 

daring before them to plead the need of 
“a new religion ” 


quivered scorn. remem- 


in Italv, where Cathol 
icism, Apostolic and 
anteed as the 


tirst article of 


Roman, Was guar 
religion, by the 

‘| he Contessa 
Mazzoli 
Whereupon the 
heat that ther 
could be no true philosophy outside the 
Church. The 
turned upon the 
and tormidable 

“ Let the Church add a little patriotism 
to her philosophy, father, tind 


national 
the Statute 
replied with some dryness that 
spoke as a philosopher. 
with 


parroco insisted 


Contessa laughed, and 


young man a flashing 


eve. 


she will 
it better appreciated.” 

the blow. 
you also. 


Don Teodoro straightened to 
Eccellenza 
Seusil” 

“T am an Italian, father 
But vou hate your country.” 

Both speakers had grown a little pale. 

* T have nothing to do with the Italy of 
Venti Settembre,” 


am a Roman, 


vou. also. 


said the priest, twist- 
ing and untwisting his long fingers in a 
That Italy has three 
before 
which you may know her.” 

And those ?” 
and chalk nging. 

Debt! 
of blood! 

He threw at her a look sparkling and 
All the grace of youth 
had vanished. As he sat Eleanor 
in a flash saw in him the conspirator and 


nervous passion. 
marks of distinetion Kurope—by 


said the Contessa, ealin 


cellenza—huneger !—erimes 


Sono il suo primato—lunico! 
his 
there, 


venomous, 


the tirebrand that a few more years would 
make of him. 

the flushing. 
“(There were none of these things in the 
old Papal States /—under the Bourbons 
—the Austrians? Well—we understand 
perfectly that you would destroy us if you 
eould!” 

* Becellenza, Christ 
Viear come before the House of 

“ Ruin us, and see what you will gain!’ 

“ Eecellenza, the Lord rules.” 

“Well, well! Break 
But whether the 
the Jesuits please—that’s another affair.” 

Each and 


said Contessa, 


and Fi 


Savoy!” 


Jesus 


-that’s 


the eggs 


easy. omelet will be as 


combatant smiled, drew a 


long breath. 
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“ These are 


Contessa, 


said the 


our old battles,” 
her head. “ 
must go and give an order.” 

And, to Eleanor’s alarm, 
left the room. 


shaking 
she rose and 


The young priest showed a momentary 
left 
But it 
Ile sat a moment, quieting down, with 


embarrassment at being alone with 


the strange lady. soon passed. 


his eves dropp« d, 


his 


his finger-tips lightly 


joined upon knee. Then he said, 


sweetliv: 


‘You are perhaps not acquainted with 


the pictures in the Palazzo, madame. 
May I offer you my services? 1 believe 
that I know the names of the portraits.” 


Eleanor was grateful to him, and they 
wandered through the 


ing at the very doubtful works of art that 


bare roots, look- 
they contained. 
Presently, as they returned to the sa- 
lone 
hor caug 
Raphael 


from which the 7 had started, Elea- 
of a fine old copy of the 
‘ilia at The 
1 the 


She 


Bologna. 


original has been much injured, an 
the her. 
was seized, too, with a stabbing memory 


excelle nce ot struck 
of.a day in the Bologna Gallery with 
Manisty! 

She hurried across the room to look at 
The priest followed her. 

“Ah! that, madame,” he said with en- 
thusiasm—* that is a capolavoro. It is 
by Michael Angelo.” 

Eleanor looked at astonish- 
ment. “This one? It is a copy, padre, 
of the St. Cecilia at Bologna 
teresting and early copy.” 

Don Teodoro 
to look at 
lower lip. 


the picture. 


him in 
-a very in- 


frowned. He went up 


it doubtfully, pushing out his 


“Oh! no, madame,” he said. returning 
to her, and speaking with a soft yet ob- 
stinate complacency. “Pardon me— 
but vou are mistaken. That is an orig- 


of the great Michael Angelo.” 

Eleanor said no more. 

When the Contessa returned, Eleanor 
took up a volume of French translations 
from the Greek Anthology that the Con- 
She 
restored the dainty little book to its mis- 


inal work 


tessa had lent her the day before. 


tress, at the same time pointing to some 
of her favorites. 
The parroco’s face fell as he listened. 


“Ah! these are from the Greek!” he 


aaid, looking down modestly, as the Con- 
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book. I 


in learning Greek 


handed him the 
tive vears, Recell nza, 
but He 


gently. 


tessa spent 


shrugged his shoulders 

Then glancing from one lady to thy 
other, he said, with a deprecating smil 
“T could tell you some things. I eould 
explain what some of the Greek words 
in Italian come from —‘ mathematics.’ 
for instance.” 

He gave the Greek word with a proud 
humility, emphasizing each syllable. 
tocracy.’ ” 

The Greek came out like a child’s les 
son. He was not always sure—he cor 
rected himself onee or twice; and at the 
end he threw back his head with a lit 
tle natural pride. 

But the ladies avoided looking 
at him or each other. 

Eleanor thought of Father Benecke: 
the weight of that 


head. Yet Benecke Was an outeast, and 


eithe r 


learning on silve 
this youth was already on the ladder ot 
promotion. 

When he departed, the Contessa threw 
up her hands. 

“And that man is just appointed Ad- 
vent Preacher at 
churches in Rome!” 

Then she checked herself. 

“ At the same time, madame,” she said, 
looking a little stiffly at 
have learned priests—many of them.” 

Eleanor hastened to assent. With what 
heat had Manisty schooled her during the 
winter to the reeognition of Catholic 
within its self-chosen 


one of the greatest 


Eleanor, W 


learning, 
limits! 
“It is this deplorable Seminary edu- 
eation!” sighed the Contessa. 
half of the 
stand the other? 


language. 


own 


“ How is 
one nation ever to under- 
They speak a different 
Imagine all our scientifie edu- 
the one side, and this — this 
innocent on the other! And 

want religion—we all want 
some hope beyond this life.” 


eation on 
dangerous 
yet we all 


Her strong voice broke. She turned 
could only see the 
massive outline of head and bust, and the 
coils of gray hair. 

Mrs. Burgoyne drew her 
to the Silently and 
she laid a hand upon her knee. 

“T can’t understand,” she said in a low 


away, and Eleanor 


chair nearer 


Contessa. timidly 


4 
| 


have the 
to be kind to us, these last few weeks! 


how 


youce, 


vou patience 


“Do you know why?” said the Con 
tessa, turning round upon her, and no 


longer attempting to conceal the tears 
upon her tine old face. 

* No—tell me!” 

“Tt was because Emilio loved the Eng- 


lish. 


mer in England. I 


onee spent a very happy sum 
I don’t know wheth 
But, 
with 


er he was in love with any one. 


looked back to it 
He always did everything 


at any rate, he 
deep feeling. 
that he could for any English person 
these wilds. | 
known him often take trouble that seem 
But he al 
And when I saw you in th: 
Sassetto that day, l 


hh would have done. 


and especially in have 
ed extravagant or quixotic. 
Ways would. 
knew exactly what 


You looked so deli 


cate and I remembered how rough the 
convent was. had hardly spoken to 
anybody but Teresa since the news 


came, but [ could not help speaking to 
you.” 
Eleanor pressed her hand. After a 
pause she said, gently. 
Arrimondi ¢” 
There 
Ile 


was with the column that seemed at first 


“Tle was with General 
“ Yes 


were three columns, you remember. 


he was with Arrimondi. 


to be successful. I only got the full ae 
last from a 
who was a prisoner till the end of June. 
Emilio, like all the rest, thought the po- 


sition was carried 


count week, brother-othcer, 


that it was a victory. 
Ile raised his helmet and shouted: ‘ Viva 
il Re! Viva V'italia’ And then all in 
moment the Seioans were on them like 
tlood. They 
Emilio rallied his men again and again. 
It was hand-to-hand under a 
hail of bullets. Ss veral heard him Sav: 
‘Courage, lads Your Captain 


were all carried away. 
fighting 


courage! 


dies with vou! Avanti! avanti! Viva 
Italia’ Then at last he was fright- 
fully wounded, and perhaps you may 
have heard in the village ”—again the 


“that he 
said to a caporale beside him, who came 
this district, 
home— Federigo, take gun and 
finish it... He was afraid beloved! 

of falling into the hands of the enemy. 
Already they had passed some wounded 
horribly mutilated. The caporale re- 
fused. ‘TI can’t do that, Eecellenza,’ he 
Vor. Cl 


mother turned her face away 


whom he knew at 


your 


from 


my 
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will 


The 


said; ‘but we vou or dic 


there 


transport 


again 


gleam of victory. They thought the en 
my were repulsed.  brother-otticer 
saw him being carried along by two so} 


diers and Emilio beckoned to him. 
‘You must be my confessor!’ he said, 
smiling, And he gave him some mes 
sages for me and Teresa—some direc 
tions about his affairs. Then he asked: 
‘It is vietory—isn’t it’ We have won, 
after all? And the other couldn't bear 


to tell him the truth. Tle said, * Yes. 
And Emilio said, * You swear it? ‘1 
swear. the boy made the sign of 
the Cross said again, Viva Vlialia! 

and died. They buried him that 


on that 


under little 
L thank Thee that hie 
aecursed plain!” 


night, 


thicket. My 


did not lie 


She raised her handkerchief to hice 
her trembling lips. Kleanor said no 
thing. Iler face was bowed upon her 


hands, which lay on the Contessa’s knee. 

“Tis was not a very happy tempera 
ment,” said the poor mother presently. 
“Tle was always anxious and serupulous. 
thought he had 


much influenced by Leopardi—he 


| sometimes been too 
Was al 
That is the way with 


Yet 


Ways quoting him. 


many of our young men. 


Christian—a 


Was a sincere believer. It 
would have been better if he had mar 
ried. But he gave all his affection to me 
and Teresa—and to this place and the 
people. To was to carry on his work—but 
I am an old woman—and very tired. 
Why should the young go before their 


tame? 2et § 
about the 
take 
tion. 


have no_ bitterness 


war. It was a ghastly mis 
and it has humiliated us as a na 
But their 


blunderings as much as by their success- 


nations are by 


es. Emilio would not have grudged his 


life. He always thought that Italy had 
been ‘made too quick, as they say—that 
our day of trial and weakness was not 
done.... But Gésu mio!—if he had not 


not left me so much of life! 
Eleanor raised her head. 
*T, too,” she said, almost in a whisper 
“T, too, have lost a son. But he was a 
little fellow.” 
The Contessa looked at 
ishment and burst into tears. 


her in aston 


“Then we are two miserable women!” 
she said, wildly. 


: 
Be 
: 
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Eleanor clung to her—but with a sharp 


sense ot 


unfitness and unworthiness. 
In thought 
and imagination her boy now was but a 


She felt herself a hypocrite. 


hovering shadow compared to Manisty. 
It was not this sacred mother-love that 


was destroying her own life. 


As they drove home through the even- 
ing freshness Eleanor’s mind pursued its 
endless and solitary struggle. 

Lucey sat beside her. Every now and 
then Eleanor’s furtive, guilty look sought 
the girl’s face. Sometimes a flying terror 
would grip her by the heart. Was Luey 
graver — paler? Were there some new 
lines round the sweet eves ¢ That serene 
and virgin beauty had it suffered the 
first withering touch since Eleanor had 
known it first? And if so—whose hand ? 

whose fault ? 

Once or twice her heart failed within 
her, foreseeing a remorse that was no 
sooner imagined than it was denied, 
scouted, hurried out of sight. 

That brave, large-brained woman with 
whom she had just been talking there 
was something in the atmosphere which 
the Contessa’s personality shed round it 
that made Eleanor doubly conscious of 
the fever in her own blood. As in Father 


Benecke’s Case, So here; she could only 


feel herself humiliated and dumb before 
these highest griefs—the griefs that en- 
noble and enthrone. 

That night she woke from a troubled 
sleep with a stifled ery of horror. In her 
dreams she had been wrestling with 
Manisty, trying to thrust him back with 
all the frenzied force of her weak hands. 
But he had wrenched himself from her 
hold. She saw him striding past her, 
aglow, triumphant. And that dim whit 
form awaiting him, and the young arms 
outstretched! 

“ No—no! 
love him!” her heart eried, throwing all 
its fiercest life into the ery. She sat up 


False! she doesn’t, doesn’t 


in bed trembling and haggard. Then sh 
stole into the next room. Luey lay deep- 
ly, peacefully asleep, one long and shapely 
arm outstretched. Eleanor sank down 
beside her, hungrily watching her. 

“ Tlow could she sleep like that if—if 
she cared?” asked her wild thoughts: and 
she comforted herself, smiling at her own 
remorse. Onee she touehed the girls 
hand with her lips, feeling towards her 
a rush of tenderness that came like dew 
on the heat of the soul. Then she crept 
back to bed, and eried, and eried 
through the golden mounting of the 
dawn. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


ASPIRATION 


BY JOHN 


b. TABB 


ENVY not the sun 
His lavish light; 
But O to be the one 
Pale orb of night, 
In silence and alone 


Communing with mine own! 


I envy not the rain 
That freshens all 
The parching hill and plain; 
But O the small 
Night-dewdrop now to be, 
My noonday 


flower, for thee! 


) 
3 


AN 
W. 


FRANK CARSON had been 


dreaming tantalizing dreams of 
cooling etfervescent beverages. 
Over and over again in his dreams he 
had risen from his bed, and tripping 
lightly down to the surgery in his py- 
jamas, mixed himself something long 


and cool and fizzy, without being able to 
bring the dream to a satisfactory termi- 
nation. 

With a sudden start he The 
thirst was still upon him; the materials 
for quenching it, one flight of 
He would have smacked his lips 
it had 
to smack; as it was, he pushed 


awoke. 


just down 
stairs. 


at the prospect they been moist 


enough 
down the bedelothes, and throwing one 
leg out of bed 


that he was still dreaming. 


became tirmly convinced 


For the atmosphere was stifling and 
odorous, and the ceiling desce nded in an 
odd bulging curve to within a couple of 
feet of head. Still half asleep, he 
raised his fist and prodded at it im aston- 


his 
ishment—a feeling which gave way to one 
of stupefaction as the ceiling took an- 
other shape and swore distinctly. 

be the 
even the ceiling seems alive.” 


must dreaming,” mused 
doctor: 


Ile prodded it 


closely this time. The ceiling at once rose 


again regarding it 
to greater altitudes, and at the same mo- 


old 


crawled under the edge of it. 


ment an face with bushy whiskers 


and asked 
It 
also asked him whether he wanted some- 


he 


him protanely what he meant by it. 
thing for himself, because, if so, was 
going the right way to work. 

“Where am 17’ demanded the bewil- 
dered doctor. “ Mary! Mary!” 

He started up in bed, and brought his 
head in sudden violent contact with the 
ceiling. Then, before the indignant ceil- 
ing could carry out its threat of a mo- 
ment before, slipped out of bed and stood 
on a floor which was in its place one mo- 
ment and somewhere else the next. 


In the smell of bilge-water, tar, and 


ADULTERATION 


W. 


ACT 
JACOBS 

the fetid atmosphe re general his cloud 
ed brain awoke to tha fact that he was on 
board ship, but resolutely declined to in 
He look 
ed down in disgust at the ragged clothes 
which he had on in lieu of the usual py 


form him how he got there. 


jamas; and then, as events slowly pieced 
themselves together in his mind, remem 
bered, as the last thing that he could re- 
he had 
Harry Thomson, solicitor, that if he had 
| 


iM 


member, that warned his friend 
any more to drink it would not 
for him. 

Ile wondered dimly as he stood whether 
Thomson was there too, and walking un 
steadily round the forecastle, roused the 
them 


all 


answering with much fluency in the neg- 


sleepers, one by one, and asked 


whether they were Harry Thomson, 
came to one man who for 
at all. 

first 


Then he shook him again 


ative, until he 
some time made no answer 

The doctor shook him and then 
punched him. 
and gave him little seientifie slaps, until 
at length Harry Thomson, in a far-away 
voice, said that he was all right. 

“Well, Pm glad I’m 
the doctor, selfishly. 


Wake up!” 
“All ri?!” said the sleeper; “Pm all 


alone,” said 


Har y! 


hot 


* Harry! 


ri’! 

The doctor shook him again, and then 
rolled 
his bunk. 
the 
brightened, and, half opening his eyes, 


him backwards and forwards in 


Under this gentle treatment 


solicitor’s faculties were somewhat 
he punched viciously at the disturber of 
his peace, until threatening voices from 
the gloom promised to murder both of 
them. 


“ Where 


tor, of a deep voice from the other side 


are we?” demanded the doe- 
of the forecastle which had been particu 
larly threatening. 

Barque Stella, course,” was the re 
“ Where'd you think you was?” 
The doctor gripped the of his 


friend’s bunk and tried to think; then, 


ply. 


edge 


ae 
4 
. 
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a feeling of nat overcoming all others, 
hie Clambe red hurried], up the horecas 
tle laddes durehed the side of the 
Ve sse] 

He leaned there for some time without 


Moving, a | hit breeze 


cooling his fever- 


ed brow, and a small schooner s mie littl 
distance from them playing seesaw, as 
he closed his eves to tha heaving blue 
ea. Land was conspicuous by its ab- 
Senee nd with a groan he turned and 
looked about him at the white scrubbed 
deck, the snowy canvas towering aloft 
m lazily creaking spars, and the steers- 
man leaning against the wheel regarding 
the officer who stood near by. 

Dr. ¢ arson, feeling a little better, walk- 
ed sternly aft, the officer turning round 


and glancing in surprise at his rags as he 
approached. 
“T beg your pardon,” began the doctor, 
in superior tones, 

* And 


manded thr 


What the devil do you want?” 


second “who told 
vou to 


said the doctor, tie reely, 


me along here?” 


ant to know what this 


means,” 
* Tlow dare vou 
kidnap us on your beastly bilge-tank ?” 

* Man’s mad,” 


ed cond otticer, 


murmured the astonish- 


“Insufferable outrage!” continued the 
doctor. “ Take us back to Melbourne at 
mee,” 

“You get for’ard,” said the other, 
harply >; “get for’ard, and don’t let me 
have any more of your lip.” 

“I want to see the captain of this 
ship.” cried the doctor; “go and fetch 
him at once,” 

The second officer gazed him, 


limp with astonishment, and then turn- 
ed to the steersman, as though unable to 
believe his ears. The steersman pointed 
in front of him, and the other gave a 
ery of surprise and rage as he saw an- 
ther tatterdemalion coming with uncer- 
Lath steps towards him. 

* Carson,” said the new arrival. feebly ; 
and coming closer to his friend, clung to 
him mist rably. 


Thomson,” s; 


just having it out with ’em. 


the octor, energe tically. 


“ My friend here is a solicitor. Tell him 


what ‘I happen if they don’t take us 
back, Harry.” 

“You seem to be unaware, my good 
fellow,” said the solicitor, covering a 
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large hole in the leg of his trousers with 
his ‘of the 
uation in whieh you have placed youn 


We 


hand, very dangerous sit 


selves, have no desire to be harsh 
with vou 

“Not at all,” acquiesced the doctor, 
nodding at the second officer. 


“At the same time,” continued Mr 
Thomson “at the He let go his 
friend’s arm and staggered away; the 


doctor gazed after him sympathetically. 

“ His digestion is not all it should be! 
he said to the second othcer, contiden 
tially. 

If 
said that gentleman, explosively, “ 
knock vour heads off.” 

The him in haughty 
disdain, and taking the limp Thomson by 


you don’t get for’ard in two twos,” 


doctor gazed at 


the arm, led him slowly away. 
*Tlow did here?” 


Harry Thomson, feebly. 


we get asked Mr. 
The doctor shook his head. 
“Tlow did 
clothes on?” continued his friend. 
The doctor head again. 


“ The last thing T ean remember, Harry,” 


we get these disgusting 


shook — his 
he said, slowly, “ was imploring you not 
to drink any more.” 


re I didn’t hear vou,” said the solicitor, 


crustily; “ your speech was very indis 
tinct last night.” 
mi Seemed so to vou, | dare say,” said 


the other. 

Mr. Thomson shook his arm off, and 
clinging to the mainmast, leaned 
cheek against it and closed his eves. 


his 
Ile 
opened them again at the sound of voices, 
and drew himself up as he saw the second 
officer coming along with 
man of about fifty. 

“Are you the master of this vessel 7” 
inquired the to 
friend’s side. 


a stern-visaged 


doctor, stepping his 

“What the blazes has that got to do 
with you?” demanded the skipper. “] 
here, my lads: don’t you play any of 
your little 
won't do. 


ik 


games on me, because they 
You’re both of you as drunk 
as owls.” 

“ Defamation of 


character,” said the 


solicitor, feebly, to his friend. 

* Allow me,” said the doctor, with his 
‘to inquire what all this 
[am Dr. Frank Carson, of Mel- 
bourne; this gentleman is my friend Mr. 
Thomson, of the same place, 


best manner, 


means, 


solicitor,” 


i] 


HE SAW ANOTHER 


* What?” roared the skipper, the veins 
in his forehead standing out. “ Doctor! 
Solicitor! Why, you damned raseals, you 
shipped with me as cook and A. B.” 

“ There’s some mistake,” said the doc- 
“Vm afraid I shall 
you to take us back. I hope you haven't 


tor. have to ask 
come far.” 

“Take those scarecrows away,” cried 
the skipper, hoarsely; “take them away 
before I do them a I'll have 
the law of somebody for shipping two 
to me 


mischief. 
useless lubbers as seamen. Look 
like pickpockets.” 

“You shall answer for this,” 
professional men, 


said Car- 


son, foaming; “ we’re 


TATTERDEMALION 


COMING TOWARDS 


HIM 


and we're not going to be abused by a 
bargee.” 
“Let him talk.” said Mr. Thomson, 


hurriedly drawing his friend away from 
“ Let him talk.” 

“Tl put vou both in quod when we 
Hong - kong,” the 
“ Meantime, no work, no food; d’ye hear 4 
Start Mr. Doe 
tor; and you, Mr. Lawyer, turn to and ask 


the irate skipper. 


get to skipper. 


and cook the breakfast, 


the boy to teach you an A. B.’s duties.” 
He walked back to the eabin; and the 
new cook was slowly pushed towards the 
galley by the the 
A. B., under the same gertle guidance, 
being conducted back to the foreeastle. 


second oftticer, new 


» 
| 
‘= fe. 

j 
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Fortunately for the new seaman the 
weather continued fine, but the heat of 
the galley was declared by the new cook 
to be insupportable. From the other 
hands they learnes that they had been 
shippe d with several others by a resource- 
ful boarding-house master. The other 
hands, being men of plain speech, also 
said that they were brought aboard in a 
state of beastly and enviable intoxica- 
tion, and chatted crude ly when the doe 
tor attributed their apparent state of in- 
toxication to drugs. 


*You say you're a doctor?’ said the 


am,” said Carson, fiercely, 
“Wot sort of a doctor are you, if you 
don’t know when your lieker’s been 
played with, then?” asked the old man, 
as a grin passed slowly from mouth to 
mouth, 

“a Suppose it is beeause T drink so 
ie doetor, loftily. 
hardly know the taste of liquor myself, 


ldom,” said 
while as for my friend Mr. Thomson, you 
might almost call him a teetotaler.” 

* Next door to on . said the solicitor, 
who was sewing a patch on his trousers, 
looking up approvingly. 

‘You might eall *im a sailor if you 
“but that 
wouldn't make him one. All I ean say 


liked,” said another seaman, 


is I never ‘ad enough time or money to 
get in the state you was both in when you 
come aboard.” 

If the forecastle was incredulous, the 
cabin was worse. The officers at first 
took but little notice of them, but feeling 
their torn and tattered appearance was 
against them, they put on so many airs 
and graces to counteract this that flesh 
and blood could not endure. it quietly. 
The cook would allude to his friend as 
Mr. Thomson, while the A. B. would per- 
sist in referring, with a most affected 
utterance, to Dr. Carson. 

“Cook!” bawled the skipper one day 
when they were about a week out. 

Dr. Carson, who was peeling potatoes, 
stepped slowly out of the galley and went 
towards him. 

“You say ‘Sir, when you're spoken 
to,” said the skipper, fiercely. 

The doctor sneered, 

My—if vou sneer at me, I'll knock 
your head off!” said the other, with a 
wicked look. 


“When you get back to Melbourne,” 
said the doctor, quietly, “ you'll hear mor 
of this.” 

“ Your’re a couple of pickpockets aping 
the gentleman,” said the skipper, and he 
turned to the mate. “Mr. Mackenzie. 
what do these two ragamuttins look like?” 

* Pickpockets,” said the mate, duti- 
fully. 

‘It’s a very handy thing,” said the old 
man, jeeringly, “to have a doctor aboard 
First time I’ve carried a surgeon.” 

Mr. Mackenzie guffawed loudly. 

“And a solicitor,” said the skipper, 
gazing darkly the hapless Harry 
Thomson, who was cleaning brass-work. 
* Tandy in case of disputes. He's a 
real sea-lawyer. Cook!” 

“Sir?” said the doctor, quietly. 

“Go down and tidy my cabin, and see 
you do it well.” 

The doctor went below without a word. 
When he 


came on deck again, his face wore a smile 


and worked like a house-maid. 


almost of happiness, and his hand caress- 
ed one trousers pocket as though it con 
cealed a hidden weapon. 

For the following three or four days 
the two unfortunates were worked un- 
ceasingly. Mr. Thomson complained bit- 
terly, but the cook wore a= sphinxlike 
smile and tried to comfort him. 

“Tt won't be for long, Harry,” he said, 
consolingly. 

“T could write 
tract after tract on temperance,” he said, 


The solicitor sniffed. 
bitterly. “I wonder what our poor wives 
are thinking? J] expect they have put 
us down as dead.” 
“Crying their eyes out.” said the doe- 
tor, wistfully; “but theyll dry them 
precious quick when we get back, and 
ask all sorts of questions. What are 
you going to say, Harry ?” 

“The truth,” said the solicitor, virtu- 
ously. 

“So am I,” said his friend: “but 
mind, we must both tell the same tale. 
whatever it is. Halloa! what’s the mat- 
ter ¢ 

“It’s the skipper,” said the boy, who 
had just run up; “he wants to see you at 
once, He’s dying.” 

He caught hold of the doctor by the 
sleeve; but Carson, in his most profes- 
sional manner, declined to be hurried. 
He went leisurely down the companion- 


2 


Wak 


AN 


ladder, and met with a careless glance 


the concerned faces of the mate and sec- 
ond otheer. 


“Come to the skipper at once,” said 
the mate. 
Does he 


languidly, as he 


to see me?” said the 


want 
doctor, entered the 
cabin. 


The skipper was lying doubled up in 


his bunk, his face twisted with pain. 
* Doctor.” he panted, “oive me some- 
thing quick, There’s the medicine- 
chest.” 

“Do you want some food, sir?” in- 


quired the other, respectfully. 
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* Food 


*T want physic. 


said the 


Phere’s the medicine 


be damned !” sutferer. 


chest. 

The doetor Ton 
to him. 

don't 
skipper. “1 


ik it up and held it out 


the 


to give me some 


want the lot,” moaned 
want vou 
thing for red-hot corkscrews in the inside.” 
said the 


beg your pardon,” doctor, 


humbly; I’m only the eook.” 
‘Tf vou—don’t—prescribe for me at 
once,” said the skipper, “ Pll put you in 


irons.” 
The doctor shook his head. * 1 shipped 


as cook,” he said, slowly. 


DOCTOR? 


— 
J 
lke 
\ 
“YOU SAY YOURE A =!" 
j 
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“Give me something, for Ileaven’s 


sake!” said the skipp humbly. 


Phe doctor pone red, 

“si vou dinna treat him at once, TT] 
break your skull,” said the mate. per 
suasively, 

Phe doctor regarded him scornfully, 
nd turned to the writhing skipper. 

“ My fee is half a guinea a Visit,” he 
said, softly; “five shillings if you come 
to me.” 

‘Til have half a guinea’s worth,” said 
the agonized skipper. 

The doctor took his Wrist, and calm 
ly drew the second officer's watch from its 
owner's pocket, Then he inspected the 
sick man’s tongue, and shaking his head, 
selected a powder from the eh st. 

“You mustn’t mind its beine hasty,” 
he said. “ Where's a spoon 

He looked round for one. but the 
skipper took the powder from his hand, 
and licked it from the paper as though 
t had bee n sherk 
“For n erey’s sake don’t say it’s chol- 
( ra,” he 

“T won't say anything,” said the doe- 
tor. “ Where did you say the money 


The skipper pointed to his trousers, 
and Mr. Mackenzie, his national spirit 
rising in hot rage, took out the agreed 
amount and handed it to the physician. 

“Am I in danger?” said the skipper. 

* There’s always danger,” said the doe- 
tor, in his best bedside manner. 
you made your will 7” 

The other, turning pale, shook his 
head. 

ae ig rhaps you'd like to see a solicitor 2” 
said Carson, in winning tones. 

“Tm not bad enough for that,” said 
the skipper, stoutly. 

‘You must stay here and nurse the 
skippe r, Mr. Mackenzic said the co 
turning to the mate; “and be good « nough 
not to make that snutiing noise; it’s 
worrving to an invalid.” 

noise?’ repeated the horror- 
struck mate. 

“Yes; you've got an unpleasant habit 
of snutiling,” said the cook: “ it worries 
me sometimes. I meant to speak to vou 
about it before. You mustn't do it here. 
If vou want to snuff'e, go and snufile on 


deck.” 


The frenzied outburst of the mate was 
interrupted by the skipper. “Don’t make 
that noise in my eabin, Mr. Mackenzie,” 
he said, verely, 

Both mates withdrew in dudgeon, and 
Carson, after arranging the sufferer’s 
bedelothes, quitted the cabin and sought 
his friend. Mr. Thomson Was at first in- 
credulous, but his eves glistened brightly 
at the sight of the half-s vereign, 

“ Better hide it,” he said, apprehen 
sively; “ the skipper Il have it back when 
he gets well: it’s the only coin we've 

‘He won't get well,” said Dr, Carson, 
easily; “ not till we get to Ilong kong, 
that ie.” 

“What's the matter with him?” whis 
pered the solicitor. 

The doctor, evading his eve, pulled a 
long face and shook his head. “Tt may 
be the cooking,” he said, slowly. “Tm 
not a good cook, I admit. lt might be 
something got into the food from the 
medicine chest. I shouldn't be at all sur- 
prised if the mates are taken bad too.” 

And indeed at that very moment the 
boy came rushing to the galley again, 
bawling out that Mr. Mackenzie was 
Iving flat on his stomach in his bunk, 
punching the air with his fists and rend- 
ing it with his language. The second of- 
ficer appeared on deck as he finished his 
tale, and glaneing forward, called out 
loudly for the cook. 

“ You're wanted, Frank,” said the so- 
licitor. 

When he ealls me doctor, go,” 
said the other, stifily. 

“Cook!” bawled the second officer. 
“Cook! Cook!” 

Ile came running forward, his face 
red and angry, and his fist doubled. 
“Didn't vou hear me calling you?” he 
demanded, fiercely. 

been promoted,” said Carson, 
sweetly. “I’m ship’s surgeon now.” 

“Come down below at once, or T’T] take 
you there by the seruff of your neck,” vo 
ciferated the other. 

“You're not big enough. little man,” 
said the doctor, «still smiling. Well, 
well, lead the way, and we'll see what we 
ean do.” 

He followed the speechless second of- 
ficer below, and found the boy’s deserip- 
tion of the first otticer’s state as moon- 


4 


| 
. 
. 
22%! 
: 


AN 


unto sunh- 


light 


unto wine. 


as water 
Even 
otti- 
cer was appalled 


t he second 
at the spectacle, 
nd ventured a 
test. 

* Gie me some 
onee,” 


Mae- 


thing at 
led) Mr. 

nzie. 
“Do vou wish , 

me to undertake 


your ease! in 
quired the doc- 
suavely. 

Mr. Mackenzie 
said that he did, 
n seven long, 
abusive, and 


wicked sentences. 
half a 
the 


THI 
FORWARD 


SECOND 
fee Is 
guinea,” 
doctor, 


Poor people 


soft ly 


who cannot afford more, mates and the 
like, I sometimes treat for less.” 
“ Tl] die first,” howled the mate; “ you 


won't get any money out of me.” 

A Very good,” said the doetor, and rose 
1 » depart. 
yelled the 


‘Bring him back, Rogers,” 


ate: “don’t let him go.” 
But 


awesome 


il 
the second oftieer, with a strange 


look in his eyes, was leaning 


back in his seat, tightly gripping the edge 


of the table in both hands. 

“Come, come,” said the doctor, cheer- 
ilv: “what’s this? You mustn’t be ill, 
Rogers. I want you to nurse these 


other two.” 

The other rose slowly to his feet and 
eved him with lack-lustre eyes. “ Tell the 
third officer to take charge,” he said, slow- 
lv; “and if he’s to be nurse as well, he’s 
got his hands full.” . 

The doctor sent the boy to apprise the 
third officer of his responsibilities, and 
the extraordinary 
and snakelike convolutions of Mr. Mae- 


then stood watching 


kenzie. 


“Tlow much—did—ye—say ?” hissed 
the latter. 
“Poor people,” repeated the doctor, 


with relish, “ five shillings a visit; very 


poor people, half a crown.” 
* Tl] have half a crown’s worth,” moan- 
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OFFICER 


ACT. 


ed the miserabl 
nate, 
‘Mr 


zie,” said a 


Mack« 
faint 


from the 


vole 
skipper’s cabin. 

‘Sir?’ yelled 
the who 
was in 

“Don't an 
swer like 


said 


mate, 


torment. 


me 
that, sir.” 
1 he 

sharply. 


skipper, 

“Will 
vou please w Te- 
member that 
I’m ill, and ean’t 
that hor 
rible noise you're 


bear 
making 7” 

“Pm ill 
gasped the 


LEANED 
mate, 
“Til? 
said the skipper, severely. 
ean’t both be ill. 
There was no reply, but from another 


Non 
“We 


How about the ship?” 


sense 


Mr. Rogers was heard 
and offer 
ing impossible sums in exchange for it. 
The 


cabin the voice of 
calling wildly for medical aid, 
eabin to eabin, 
his 
istered sundry potions to the sufferers; 


doctor from 


first 


went 
collecting fees, admin 
and then, in his capacity of cook, went 
forward and made an unsavory mess he 
called gruel, which he insisted upon their 
eating. 

Thanks to his skill, the invalids were 
freed from the violent of their 
pains, but this freedom was followed by 


more 


a weakness so alarming that they could 
hardly raise their heads from their pil- 
lows—a state of things which excited the 
the third 


owing to his responsibilities, might just 


intense envy of mate, who, 
as well have been without one. 

In this state of weakness, and with the 
fear of impending dissolution before his 
the for Mr. Harry 
Thomson, and after some comparisons be 
tween lawyers and sharks, in which stress 


eves, skipper sent 


was laid upon certain redeeming features 
of the latter, paid a 
the 
amount of the fee, was followed by the 
mate; but Mr. Rogers, being approached 
tentatively by the doctor in his friend’s 


guinea and made 


his will. example, save in 


\ 
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behalf, shook his head and thanked his 
ars he had Ile had 


enjove d his money, he said. 


nothing to leave. 
Chey mended slowly as they approach 
ed Hlong-kong, though a fit of temper on 


Mr. Mackenzie's 


part, during which he 


threw out ominous hints about having 
his money back, led to a regrettable 


re lapse in his cause, Ile was still in bed 


when they came to anchor in the har- 
bor; but the skipper and his second of- 
heer were able to go above and exchange 
congratulations from adjoining deck- 


chairs 

‘You are sure it wasn’t cholera?” ask- 
ed the harbor-master’s deputy, who had 
boarded them in his launch, after he had 
heard the story. 

* Positive,” said Carson. 

“Very fortunate thing they had you on 
board,” said the deputy ‘very fortu- 
nate.” 


* Seems so odd, the three of them be- 


loctor bowe d. 
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ing down the 
‘looks as though it’s infectious, 
it 

don’t think so,” said the 
accepting with alacrity an offer to o 


the 


with it,” said other: 


doesn’t 


doctor 


ashore in launch 


change int 


think | 


and 


some decent clothes. “7 


what it 


know 
was.” 

The captain of the Stella pricked uy 
his ears, and the second otticer leaned for 
ward with parted lips. Carson, aceon 
panied by the deputy and the 
walked towards the launch. 


solicitor, 


“What was it?” cried the skipper, 
anxiously. 
“T think that vou ate something that 


disagreed with you,” replied the doctor, 
grinning meaningly. Good-by, captain.” 
The master of the Stella made no re 
tottered to the 
at the launch as 
Doetor Cars 
who had had a pious upbringing, ki 


ply, but rising feebly, 


his fist 
it headed for the shore. 


side, and shook 


his hand in return. 


WELTSCHMERZ 


BY JOEL 


HE ehild eved wonder with which life 
The prattling voice of joy. the 


Have 
A world 


Must battle with. and fearlessly 
Far fades the gleam of Life’s once 


When 


Those happy shores retreat which once Wwe 
The well-loved voices, hushed and still 
Lost haleyon vears, with skies 
Dear hearts that vanished some 
Leave our life's journey dark 


This dee p W orld Sorrow shadows 


Yet somewhere, to some unknown. far-off 


BENTON 


began, 


heart of clee, 


followed not the footsteps of the man: 
more sorrowful it 


is that he 
eN plore: 


purpled sea 


Youth was ours—the Youth that comes no more, 


knew 
are they; 
of deepest blue. 

sad yesterday 
Alas. how true 

all our Way! 


strand, 


Whose silver coast beyond the horizon’s rim 


Gleams with sweet promise, 


Where all is plain whieh now seems dark and 


they perchance have passed, 
dim: 


And when we reach it we shal] understand 
The mvysterv—the puzzle read at last. 
\nd find bevond these shadows and shed tears 


The perfect joy of Heaven's untarnished vears. 


| 


CAPTAIN 
THE SUBMARINE 


HOLLAND 


WATER 


OF THE 
ABOVE 


CABLI 


SUBMARINE 


BY WILLIAM 
LTHOUGH the land animal man 
has for untold years been in the 
habit to and fro upon 

the face of the waters in vehicles of his 

construction, he always been 
very chary about moving down into it 


of going 


own has 


in any kind of fabric. He connects go- 
under water in a boat with drown- 
ing, and therefore rather willing to 
conclude that submarine navigation has 
difficulties too great to be to 
any practical degree, that little ditticul- 
ties are very that if 
some success be attained it can be put 


is 
overcome 


great ones, and 
to no practical use. 

The unhappy submarine navigator is 
always told, “You can’t and you 
ean’t breathe under water, if 
eould, a submarine boat would be only a 


see 


and you 


te vy.” 


TORPEDO-BOAT: 


STEERING 


W. KIMBALL 

It is true that there is no way of see- 
ing through water for any practical dis- 
tanee ahead; but, on the other hand, a 
be 


compass as readily as upon the surface 


course can steered under water by 
on a dark night or in a thick fog. 

There is no difficulty whatever about 
providing enough compressed air to keep 
the boat perfectly ventilated for days, 
and it is certain that very valuable mil- 
itary results otherwise unattainable can 
be had for 
against gun-fire in the approach afloat, 
for the that 
used for the same purpose ashore. 

At at- 


tempts were made to solve the problem 


by utilizing water cover 


same reason earth cover 1s 


least three hundred years ago 
of submarine navigation, and at nearly 


the same time attempts were made to pro- 
vide practical breech - loading fire - arms. 
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THE’ SUBMARINE BOAT “ GUSTAVE 
One hundred years ago the practicabil- 
itv of devices to make both successful 
was demonstrated, but utterly failed to 
be recognized. The breech-loading  tire- 


arm has been in general use for forty 
vears. Perhaps the demonstrated util- 
of the submarine is about to be ree- 
ogn 
During the Revolution, Bushnell of 


the main 


of submarine navigation. 


Connecticut grasped princi- 
He built 
and operated a submarine boat that fune- 
did 
hav- 
New York Bay, placed his boat 
bottom of a British frigate, 
and only failed to attach his torpedo be- 


well, 


tioned as comparatively, as 
Stephenson's first locomotive. Ile 
igated in 


under the 


cause the wood serew used for the pur- 


pose met a copper bolt in entering the 
hull, and of failed to hold. He 
designed a boat slightly lighter than the 
she displaced totally sub- 
merged, pulled her forward with a hand- 


eourse 


water when 
turned propeller worked by her one-man 
and foreed her under by a_ verti- 
But his marvel- 
lous mechanical made no impres- 
the time. He was one hundred 
and twenty-odd years ahead of the world 


erTew, 


eally acting propeller. 
sion at 


perhaps more. 

Fulton built and used in France a sub- 
marine boat that he manceuvred well be- 
low the surface in the time of Napoleon; 
but it was rejected as impracticable, just 


ZED! OF TOULON HARBOR 


as, at the same time and in the same 
country, a gun was rejected that had all 
the features of a modern 
breech-loader. So Fulton dropped the 
development of his submarine eraft and 
turned his attention to steamboating. 
The principal difficulties met with to- 
day in 
boat 


necessary 


designing a submarine torpedo 
providing for sutti 
cient stored power of a kind that can be 


economically 


are as follows: 

expended in driving her 
when submerged; devising a good method 
of directing her toward an object con 
stantly changing its position; installing 
an eficient armament; retaining a fixed 
centre of gravity and fixed weight in 
spite of exhaustion of stores and move- 
ments of weights; modelling her to meet 
the physical requirements of crushing 
strains and the tactical requirements of 
handiness; ballasting and trimming her 
so that she will have sufficient stability, 
and at the same time move readily in 
obedience to both horizontal and vertical 
rudder efforts. 

No practical power for turning a pro- 
peller is known that does not use air in 
its generation. In-a submarine, when 
running submerged, no supply can be 
drawn from above water, because any 
kind of an air-duct projecting upward 
from the hull would hamper facility of 
movement, would limit the depths of the 


dives, would show her loeation to the en- 


we =a 


THE FRENCH SUBMARINE BOAT * GYMNOTE” 


THE TALL 
WHICH 


TUBE FORWARD OF 
ENABLES THI 


THE 


HELMSMAN TO 


emy, and would offer the enemy an easily 


attained and most vital point of at- 


tack. 

Steam generated under water by burn- 
ing fuel is out of the question, because 
the amount of compressed air that can be 
stored for use in combustion is so small, 
and because it is so difficult to dispose 
In the 
steam has 
with a 
fair degree of suecess, by taking down a 


of the products of combustion. 
Nordenfelt 
used 


submarine boats 


been for submerged work 
large quantity of superheated water and 
drawing the steam from it until the wa- 
ter fed petro- 
leum products have been used by Holland 
in some of his earlier boats, but his ex- 


cooled. Gas-engines by 


penditure of power Was limited, not so 
much by the amount of fuel he could 
carry as by the amount of compressed 
air he could store to mix with the gi 
work- 


pres- 


ses 
order to obtain 
At 


ent the best available source of power for 


in the engine in 
ing explosions in the cylinder. 


drawn 
it is the one ge nerally 
adopted, and will probably continue to 
be the best for some 
many attractive features 
air, and it may be 


submerged work electricity 


from storage cells; 


There are 
about liquid 
rendered serviceable 
for the required purpose, but the making, 
storing, and renewing the store of it in 


time. 


CONNING-TOWER 
SHAPI 


AT A NAVAL REVIEW OFF TOULON, FRANCE 


CONTAINS THE 


WHILE 


CAMERA GUIDE, 


HIS COURSI UNDER WATER 


a submarine seem difficult to the writer 
perhaps only because he is not well in- 
formed upon the subject. 
The Gustave Zédeé, 


rine boat regularly in commission in the 


the French subma 


navy, upon whose performance was based 
the building of six French boats now in 
hand, is propelled by stored electricity. 
The weak point of the Zédé is that 
has no means within herself of renewing 


she 


her store of power for submerged work, 
and that therefore 
tion e., 


‘radius of ac 


the distance she can 


her 
move 
limited. 
designed 


from a base of supply—is 
At the 


age batteries were very crude, 


very 


time she was stor- 


compared 
with what they are to-day, and although 


her large size, over 250 tons, would point 


to much better results if modern storage 
cells were provided, she is credited with 
a radius of action of only thirty miles. 
With the best electrical appliances in 
a boat of the most efficient size—some 
what less than 100 tons, as will be shown 
hereafter it is not 

To 


possible to store 
more than 
about fifty miles’ radius of action at a 
speed of eight knots. The will 
of with increase of 
speed, and slightly increase with decrease 


enough electricity give 
radius 
eourse decrease 
of speed; in other words, a boat can be 
kept in fighting trim at full speed for 


‘ 
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about six hours, and at the 


speeds ot a coast-defence tight from sun- 
rise to sunset. 


varying 


A boat might need all this power and 


more in an action, since while within 
range of hostile gun-tire she must be al- 
ways ready to dive, and must therefore 


be constantly sealed up, and consequent- 


ly she must dr: 


iw from her stored power 
from the beginning to the end of an ae- 


should be 
the 


tion. She able, moreover, to 
hundreds of miles 


to a tield of action and be ready for work 


move on surtace 


on arrival. These considerations 


the 


neces- 


sitated 


adoption of two kinds of 
power one which could be used for 
driving a boat a long distance on the 


surface and for keeping her stored pow- 
er always at a maximum meantime; and 
the the for sub- 


merged work within the range of hostile 


othe stored power 


rus. 
Nordenfelt used steam from a_coal- 
fired boile r for surface work, and at- 


ter dousing fires, taking in water ballast, 
and sealing up preparatory to going un- 
der, the steam from the hot water in the 
boiler was ready for submerged work. 

French boat, the Narval, that 


is to have a half-dozen sister boats, has a 


The new 


petroleum-engine for surface, stor- 


age battery electricity for submerged 


running. 
The Holland, an 
a gasoline-engine for surface and stored 


] Her 


electricity 


American boat, uses 


for under-water work. 


surface radius of action is a good SOO 
miles, and her submerged one about 
fiftv. The large dynamo is run by her 


gas-engine to store electricity when the 


boat is on the surface; and when going 


thrown out of 
gear and the dynamo is used as an elee- 


under, the gas-engine is 


tric motor, taking current from the cells 


it has stored. For auxiliary power ne- 


cessary for blowing out water from bal- 


last-tanks, operating 
the 
ete.. compressed air is readily available, 
and is so used by Holland, and is prob- 
ably made use of more or less by the 
French. 
To steer 


steering-engines, 


working battery, moving weights, 


the boat 


gvroscope 


when submerged a 


compass or be used, or 
some method of obtaining, by means of 
a camera-lucida, a reflected image of the 
object steered for. All attempts at light- 


may 
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ing the water ahead by strong electric 
are-lights have proved futile, because the 
penetration of the light ray through wa- 
ter is too slight for practical use in navi 
gation, and would be tactically bad even 
if it had sutticient penetration, since it 
would reveal the position of the boat to 
the The are-light may, and 
probably will, be useful for under-water 
work in with and 
wrecks, in such constructions as the Lal 


Nt 


enemy. 


connection mines 
boat the Argonaut in the United States, 
and the Travailleur 
France, which are not designed or adapt- 
ed for submarine torpedo-boat duty. 


Nous - Marin in 


In the early days of experiments with 
metal submarines the effect of the “ heel 
ing 


error” of the compass, due to the 


varying inclinations of the eraft in div 
ing and rising, was little and the gen 


eral compensating of the compass not 
fully understood; when the compass 


showed lack of reliability it was attrib 
uted 
mergence, 


to some mysterious effect of sub 
Compasses can be, and are, 
sutiiciently compensated for fair work in 
submarines. Of course no compass can 


be expected to act perfectly when in 
stalled where it has magnetic metal near 
to and all about it, as in a submarine’s 
conning-tower; however, 


are no worse than in the compass posi- 


the conditions, 


tions in a battle-ship’s conning-tower or 
in her below-decks tiller-room. The gyro 
scope, in its present stage of development, 
offers no advantage over the compass. 

A camera-lucida tube may be run up 
from within the boat so as to be useful 
for reconnoitring when moving slowly, 
but when moving at speed it interferes 
with maneuvring—the quick movements 
of the image due to the motion of the 
boat confuse the eye; it is dittcult to 
place it in a convenient position near the 
conning-tower, and it does not quickly 
give an all-around view. For these rea- 
sons submarine men generally favor ris 


ing to the surface for a few seconds, at 


the risk of exposing a few inches of 
armored conning-tower. Without taking 


the surface in 
manner there is no known way of steer- 


observations from 


some 
ing for an object whose speed and direc- 
tion cannot be predicted, as, for instance, 
a hostile ship in action. 

The armament of a sixty to eighty ton 
submarine may be made efficient 


very 


against any ship within the close range 
that the boat could work. The Holland 
had originally an automobile torpedo- 
tube placed nearly level in the axis of the 
boat forward, an aerial torpedo-tube in 
the same vertical plane as the other se- 
eured over it at a fixed elevation, and an 
levated projectile torpedo-tube aft. In 
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few inches of target for a few seconds, 
and in an unforeseen direction and at an 
unknown range, the likelihood ef her suf- 
fering under the present condition of 
gunnery is small enough to give her an 
excellent tighting chance. The use of the 
aerial torpedo Was to give her more 
range than the automobile torpedo allows, 


THE ENGINE-ROOM 


so small a eraft the aerial torpedo-tube 
must be short, but it is sufficiently long 
to give a thousand yards’ range to a shell 
containing 100 pounds of guncotton or 
nitrogelatine. Since it must be used 
over water the boat must show her con- 
ning-tower top and tube muzzle as she 
delivers; but as she would expose only a 


OF THE * HOLLAND” 


DRAWN FROM LIFE DURING A RUN UNDER 


THE SURFACE IN THE POTOMAC RIVER 


which last cannot be depended upon to 
get home at distances greater than three 
hundred to four hundred yards under bat- 
tle conditions. In delivering this last 
the conning- tower must show at four 
hundred yards from ‘the ship, but even 
then the ship could hardly sink her be- 
fore the torpedo was driven home. 
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‘| he projectile torpedo tired 


through Water, cannot be depended uponh 


astern, 
for a hundred 
It is of use only at the moment 
out the 
ship; for though one can see 


range greater than one 
yards. 
of passing from shadow of a 
practically 
nothing when looking ahead through wa- 
ter, an object on the surtace is always 
out of the 
Whether the pro- 


jectile torpedo is worth the 


discernible by the shutting 


sunlight from above. 
room it takes 
the 
ships would be 


haul off; still, if the 


such as to require the ships to charge 


Is questionable, because, in presence 
likely to 


work in hand were 


of submarines, 


home over the submarines, it could be 
readily delivered upward through the 
ship’s bottom. The French submarine 


flotilla is to be armed with automobile 
torpedoes only, and the tive boats of the 
Holland type lately authorized by Con- 
gress are to have only the French arma- 
ment. 

The tixed 


weight when submerged springs from the 


necessity of retaining a 
fact that if the boat were allowed to LTow 
lighter she would not dive so readily, and 
if heavier she would not rise so easily; 
would lose manceu- 
vring facility in the vertical plane. As 


in other words, shi 


for the centre of gravity, if it were al- 


lowed to move she would grow more 
stable or less so, and would get out of 
trim. 

lt is. therefore necessary to make 


the crew immovable, 
for all weights ex- 
pended by taking in equal weights of wa- 


all weights except 


and to compensate 
ter, whose centres of gravity give practi- 
cally the same trimming moments. There 
is, of course, no difficulty in fixing the 
position of rigid expendable weights, 
The immovability of 
the water in the large ballast-tanks is ar- 
ranged for by always filling the tanks 
choek-up; the small tanks that are used 


such as torpedoes. 


for securing the necessary delicate bal- 
ance and trim are of such shape and so 
placed that the water in 
them practically alter the posi- 
tion of the centre of gravity of the boat 
as a whole. 

The for expended 
weights is provided for by mechanically 
arranging for the automatie receipt of 
How far this 


movement of 
cannot 


compensation 


equal weights of water. 


matter has been attended to in the de- 
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sign of the new French submaries is 
not known to the writer; but in some ot 
the earlier the ballast 
not fixed, and the natural consequenc 


was that the boat stood on her stem and 


boats water Was 


sat on her stern, much to the surpris 
and discomfort of her crew. 

The best shape for withstanding the 
strain due to pressure from depth of wa 
this 
shape is adopted for the French bottom 
worker the T'ravailleur Sous-Marin; 


ter is, of course, the sphere, and 


but 
such a model will not manceuvre readily 
in either horizontal plane, 
for power expended, and 
would not at all fill the requirements of 
mode] 


Considerations of 


vertical or 
is very slow 


for a submarine torpedo - boat. 


strength, speed, and 
manoeuvring qualities, and arrangement 
of internal space, have led to the adoption 
of the same shape for submarine boats 
as is used for automobile 
The cireular 
strength, 


torpedoes. 
cross-section gives 
the 
shape lends itself to manceeuvring quali- 
ties of all kinds. 


great 


and spindle-of-revolution 


Curiously enough, though experts can 
advise to a nicety as to bursting strains, 
there are no authoritative data on water- 
pressure crushing strains, and no expert 
in the world positively tell what 
strength of material is needed to meet 
them. The used for 
submarine hulls would seem to be ridicu- 
lously large, considering the depths the 


ean 


factors of safety 


boats are designed to reach. There is, 
of course, no tactical necessity for going 
below the depth necessary to comforta 
bly clear a battle-ship’s 
keel. 

The need of making a boat steer up and 
down readily limits her length to about 


deep - draught 


six or seven diameters, and the need for 
submerged work in four or five fathoms 
of water limits her diameter to about 
twelve feet, for she must have a little wa- 
ter her and must have a working 
clearance from the bottom. Therefore 
it would seem that the most practical di- 
for submarine t rpedo-boats 
are about seventy to eighty feet length 
and twelve feet diameter. The French 
made the Zédé much larger, but in the 
new boats they are approximating the 
correct dimensions, though the length is 


over 


mensions 


rather too great for good work, prob- 
ably because they require space for 
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generating power to furnish a 


speed 
which can be obtained only at the eXperse 
of handiness. 

A submarine boat is easily given plenty 
work, for there is 


of stability for surtace 


practically no side to make her roll in 
a@ seaway, the water meets little resist- 
ance in passing over. If in heavy 


rolls, it is because she 


is riding light and is showing too much 


weather the boat 


above water; it is only necessary to drop 
her a bit the 


freely. In very heavy weather combers 


and water will pass over 
might splash into the smoke-stack of a 
steamer and cause delay, but in a gas-en- 
gine boat there would be no harm in tak- 
ing a little water down the air-tube. In 
the that the 
weather eould do would be to force her 
to seal up, ballast down to diving trim, 
and drift till the storm broke. The /Tol- 
land diving trim in a seaway 
does roll at all, although she is as 
bottle, but to board 
there is a curious feeling of side move- 


any event, worst heaviest 


when in 
hot 
round as a one on 
ment of translation as she slides down the 
back of a sea. 

In order to dive, a submarine of prac- 
until 
the remaining buoyancy can be overcome 


tical design takes in water ballast 
by the action of the horizontal rudders; 


the steered under as she 
And therefore it is 
apparent that, given a rudder surface suf- 
ficient to the under at 


slow speeds, varying speeds and varying 


then boat is 


moves ahead. very 


steer submarine 


rudder angles will give a wide range in 
angular direction in the vertical plane, 
provided that the boat is not so long as 
to be slow in turning, and provided that 
her longitudinal stability is not so great 
as to make her sluggish about inclining 
her bow up or down. 

This very simple method of control in 
the vertical plane is in use to-day in the 
thousands of successful submarine boats 
that we know as automobile torpedoes, as 
well as in the few submarine boats proper, 
which in general principles of function- 
ing differ from the torpedoes only in sub- 
for directing 
In the torpedo the horizontal 
rudders are actuated automatically by the 
pressure of the water, which, of course, 
corresponds to the depth, and these thus 
steer her up or down until the depth she 


stituting directing brains 


automata. 


is set to run at is steadied Upon, in the 
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submarine boat the horizontal rudders are 
governed by the helmsman, who is guided 
by a depth gauge in front of his eyes; 
or, as in the torpedo, an automatic depth- 
tinder may be thrown into gear. 

Simple as is the method of steering a 
slightly buoyant boat up and down, it 
was arrived at only after many attempts 
in other directions. A number of boats 
have been designed to rise and sink at will 
by changing the amounts of ballast while 
keeping the bulk constant, or by keep- 
ing the weight constant and varying the 
bulk by mechanical means. 
dithculty in 


There is ho 
great accomplishing these 
methods of varying the specific gravity, 
but they are dangerous and non-eftec- 
tive. They beeause if 
anything goes wrong with her lightening 


are dangerous 


heavier than 
water she will sink and be crushed by the 


arrangements when she is 
water-pressure, whereas the buovant boat 
would rise. They are non-effective because 
changes in weight cannot be made rapid- 
lv enough to give the quick working in 
the vertical plane that is absolutely 


cessary. 


hne- 
For instance, when coming to 
the surface to get a look around within 
a ship’s secondary-battery range, the boat 
cannot wait to take in ballast water and 
sink slowly from sight; she must be push- 
ed under by the effort of her full motive 
power in the fewest possible seconds. 

A large submarine boat, Le Plongeur, 
built in Franee in the middle of the cen- 
tury, to function by change of weight, 
made a 
trial. 
ly more than her displacement, and driven 
She sunk 
to the bottom in moving ahead, impinged 
upon it at a small and as 
nothing, she rebounded 
to the surface, and so went undulating 
along between bottom and surface. 

Another, the Englisk Nautilus, was 
constructed to rise and sink by foreing 
out or drawing hollow” eylinders, 
which would change the bulk while the 
weight remained constant. Some official 
Visitors took passape in her to the bottom 


ridiculous exhibition on 
She was ballasted to weigh slight- 


most 


forward by her motive power. 
angle, she 


weighed almost 


of a dock, but when the operator wished 
to return to the surface the evlinders de- 
clined to out-thrust, beeause the power 
for working them, though amply  suffi- 
cient for working in water, was not great 
enough to drive them into mud; and be- 
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EIGHT FEET BELOW THE SURFACE 


THE CAPTAIN STANDS IN THE CONNING-TOWER STEERING THE BOAT 


WHILE THE MAN NEXT TO HIM 


sides, the adhesiveness of the mud had 
not been considered. She was finally 
ignominiously hauled up by a tackle, and 
the official visitors did not enjoy them- 
selves very much. The curious things 
about this trial are that it was made in 
England only a few years ago, long af- 
ter the absurd inadequacy of the mechan- 
ism tried was fully understood, and that 
it is even now quoted in English service 
journals to prove the inefficiency of real 
submarine boats. 


OPERATES THE DIVING-GEAR 


The Nordenfelt submarines, built in 
Sweden in the last decade, embodied 
many excellent features, and would have 
been fairly suecessful had they been de- 
signed for diving instead of for rising 
and sinking. Nordenfelt’s method was 
to pull a buoyant craft down by vertieal- 
ly acting propellers, and to aid the lift 
of buoyaney by the propellers in rising. 
The expenditure of stored power required 
to pull a boat perpendicularly against 
the resistance of her horizontal longi- 
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tudinal section is enormous compared 
with the slight effort needed to push her, 
bow on, down an the 
Nordenfelt held that it 
dangerous ever to let the axis of a subma- 
rine 


incline in water. 


the theory was 
depart from parallelism to the sur- 
face, lest she thrust her nose in the mud 
f the bottom and 


deep and be crushed. 


stick fast, or go too 
As a matter of fact 
no submarine can be held rigidly parallel 
to the surface of the water, and if it 
could it would lose all the advantages of 
quick the vertical plane 
a properly designed diving- 
Nordenfelt insisted that sub- 
marines must work on an even keel, and 
this idea, 


maneuvre in 
Posse ssed by 


boat. But 


in spite of theory, practice, ex- 
perience, and common-sense, was widely 
It dittcult to 
dislodge, because it Was founded on faith, 
could not be reached physical 
proofs; but it is generally waning now, 
although still firmly asserted in England 
and Germany. 


accepted, has been 


most 


and by 


It was the basis of much false reason- 
ing in a leeture delivered high 
authority in naval architecture at a meet- 
ing of naval architects in Berlin last De- 
cember. The learned lecturer concluded 
that if the submerged boat were depress- 
ed by the head a through 
movement of the crew, she would neces- 
sarily follow the of her axis, 
a critical depth in a few see- 
This is like coneluding that if a 
ship’s head were thrown toward a neigh- 


by a 


few degre ses 
direction 
and reach 
onds. 


boring rock by a current,she would neces- 
sarily strike that rock in a few seconds 
and so she certainly would if the pilot 
forgot that her helm was useful in such 
eases, and that 
versed. 

The Holland has been trimmed by the 
head about ten degrees, and in that con- 
dition run submerged for half 
a mile with a variation of only a few 


her engines could be re- 


has been 


inches in the vertical plane, by using the 
horizontal rudder to meet the tendency to 
dive. Ineidentally the same authority 
states that the weight of the water dis- 
placed is equal to the weight of the sub- 
merged boat, and thus shows that he for- 
s that all practieal diving-boats are 
buevant when submerged. 

The chief difficulties in designing a 
submarine can all be satisfactorily met 
except those of propelling power under all 


get 
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conditions, and of tield of vision when 
subme reed. She will be deticient in 
speed until a now unknown power be 


found, and she cannot retain her invisi- 
bility below the surface and at the same 
time see her enemy without some discov- 
ery in the property of light that 
dificult to imagine. 


it 1s 
Although a subma 
rine can be pertectly lighted by means of 
the storage cells, and perfectly ventilated 
by pumping the vitiated air overboard 
and renewing the supply from the eom- 
pressed-air tanks, she will be uninhabita 
ble for long periods owing to the cramped 
quarters; and the duties of the crew are 
so severe that the men must be relieved 
frequently. 

The best submarine that can be built 
at present must be slow, more uninhab 
itable than surface craft, and of limited 
time endurance while moving in fighting 
trim; but with relief crews she Can oc 
cupy indefinitely a position required by 
an enemy for blockade or bombardment, 
and | tube 
or conning-tower top for a few seconds 
she can move up to a battle-ship in the 
face of her fire and seareh-lights, day or 
night, and 


y showing her eamera-lucida 


force her to move away or ac 
cept the probability ot being put out of 
the fight by a craft rating three per cent. 
of her cost and one per cent. of her crew 

a eraft that neither gun-fire nor 
pedo practice would stop. 


tor- 


With properly manned submarines in 
be held 
nor bombardments attempted; and in at- 
tacking ports they will be useful in 
countermining the protecting mines and 
in entering unseen to destroy ships, dry 
docks, and buildings. When it was sup- 
posed that the /Tolland might be used in 
the attack of the Havana _ batteries, 
enough qualified men volunteered from 
the navy to make up a dozen crews. 
Submarines have never been tried in 
The Confederate torpedo-boat 
which sunk the [Tousatonic off Charleston 
was designed to work as a submarine, but 
was used only as a surface boat when she 
made her suecessful attack, and went 
down with her enemiy, as any successful 


the defensive, blockades cannot 


action. 


torpedo-boat may expect to do. 

This is the one boat among fifty or 
sixty experimented with in the last hun- 
dred years that drowned her erew, and 

the 


the one much quoted to show 
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dangers of submarine navigation, al- enemy's ships, ports, or lines of com- 
though all accidents connected with her munication. Other civilized nations will 


to the faet that she 
boat, and 
neficient. The 


recognit 


clue 


were 


Was used 
surtace 
has arrived 


submarine 


in her limited tield of 


as such was of course 


ion of her capabilities with- 
usefulness cannot 


then be forced to follow her lead, just 


as they did in the matter of surface tor 
pedo boats. 
of have 
competition of submarine models at Kiel 


Germany is vielding to the 


pressure progress, and is to a 


READY TO RISE TO THE SURFACE 
TRIMMING THE FORWARD AIR AND WATER TANKS OF THE HOLLAND'’ WHILE SUBMERGED. 
Alb S FORCED INTO THE TANKS, DRIVING OUT THE WATER, THEREBY INCREASING THE 
Bl YANCY Of THE BOAT DRAWN FROM LIFE WHILE BEING SUBMERGED 
be much longer delayed. France has during the current year. Russia is at 


grasped the idea of the effectiveness of 
he type in general, and has so far devel- 
oped it that she has a dozen submarines 
on her naval register, and has provided 
for thirty-eight all told. When she has 


employed them for coast defence suft- 
ciently to make their potential felt, it 
will be apparent that she will be able to 


send her whole cruising fleet against an 


work on submarines, but her results are 
wisely kept England discredits 
them as much as possible, for the same 
that she discredited surface tor- 


secret. 


reason 


pedo-boats when they appeared. Her 
policy is quite correct, sinee, as the 
strongest power at sea, she should in 
every way try to prevent the appear- 


ance of craft that will so greatly limit 
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effectiveness of her fleet. 


the 


A year or two ago English service jour- 


present 


nals asserted that torpedo-boat-destroyvers 
thrown out ahead of a fleet would readily 
destroy submarines as they rose to correct 
direction on the ships, though how this 
the submarines 
could readily dive under the destroyers 
and hold for the ship, was not explained. 
Later the English attitude was voiced in 


was to be done, when 


a discussion of an experimental French 
boat, published in an authoritative naval 
follows: “ The Zéedé 
may turn out to be a valuable adjunct for 
harbor defence; but even in that ease it 


paper, as Gustave 


can only be the arm of the weak at sea, 
and thus finds no place in our arsenal of 
offensive This view of the 
matter was supported by the First Lord of 
the Admiralty in an inter- 
pellation in Parliament, and amplified by 
the statement that since it was evident 
that submarines could not be met by sub- 


weapons.” 


answering 


marines, the Admiralty was seeking some 
method of counteracting their effect. 
The English press contains at present 
many suggestions to the effect that the 
British Admiralty should give the subma- 
rine question more serious consideration. 
Great Britain was forced to meet the in- 
expensive torpedo - boat with .the expen- 
sive torpedo-boat-destroyer, and she will 
be forced to meet the submarine in some 
not at apparent. She 
cepts the truism that “the best coast de- 


way present ac- 
fence is the energetic attack of the en- 
and accordingly directs her 
policy toward the increase of her offen- 
sive military sea power. 


emy’s coast,’ 


But she contin- 
ues to provide shore fortifications and mo- 
bile sea defences for the security of her 
wealth and positions, 
and, as the most practicable feature for 


centres strategic 
these last, she will provide submarines 
when other natiens have brought them 
forward. 

What the naval policy of the United 
States may be the writer does not know; 
and if he did he could publicly 
discuss it. The newspapers that 
the governmental the 
submarine has been dallied with in this 


gen- 


not 
show 
development of 


country for a dozen years or more, 
erally encouraged by Congress, and 
erally opposed by naval officers, many of 


gzen- 


whom are inclined to follow the lead of 
England, and conelude that submarines 
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are death-traps when they are not 
Last November the //olland, a 
rine boat built by private parties and 
manned by civilians, fulfilled, on ofticial 
trials, all the requirements that the Navy 
Department had laid down. 


Tovs, 


subma- 


Her sale to 
the government was then proposed by her 
owners, and the proposition was reported 
against by the Board on Construction of 
the Navy. 
shortly after 
construction of 
Holland type. 

Many naval officers of standing express 
the opinion that the mechanism of a sub 
marine is too complicated to be Ssuccess- 
fully handled by our navy, that the type 
has no tactieal place in naval warfare, 
and that the Holland will soon tind her 
Way to the scrap-heap. On the other 
hand, the Admiral, the Constructor-in- 
chief, almost all naval otticers who have 
the Holland at work, and all who 
have been under water in her, favor sub- 
marines, and hold that a naval crew can 
do in the Holland what a civilian crew 
has done, the latter drawn 
from the same class of men that fill many 
naval enlistments. 

In the late public 
opinion hampered naval operations by re- 
quiring a portion of our fleet to be re- 
tained in the defence of,our coasts. 


Finally she was accepted, and 
the 
the 


authorized 
boats of 


Congress 


tive more 


seen 


since was 


war with Spain 


Evi- 
dently there must be some means of pro- 
viding a The United 
States cruising fleet is very small for the 


coast defence. 
work that may soon be required of it; it 
will for at least fifty years, 
and during that time we will sadly need 
submarines and 
But it is very whether the 
craft rational organ- 
ization for their use will be provided. In 
this country, where they are needed more 
than in any other 


remain so 
surface torpedo - boats. 
doubtful 


themselves and a 


in the world, surface 
torpedo-boats are discredited because a 
few Spanish torpedo-boats greatly terri- 
tied us during the Spanish war, and then 
failed to damage our fleet. 

Submarines are beginning to gain a 
certain they have 
yet to meet opposition of many kinds, 


recognition here, but 
one of which was formulated by a man 
connected with armor manufacture, who 
declared: “ We will oppose submarines. 
For if they succeed, Congress won't ap- 
propriate for so many ships.” 
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CHAPTER L 
TENEBRAE. 
EFORE an altar in the Cathedral 
of Orvieto a beautiful, fashionably 
English knelt in 
Beside her knelt a ragged 


dressed woman 


silent 
old contadina, with a small baby and a 
And the ancient Cathedral 
eanopied and environed both women with 


prayer. 
large basket. 


its impartial glories of arch and gallery, 
of pediment and marigold window, with 
and many-hued 


ts warmth of mosaics 


marbles, with the gathered peace of its 


centuries. 

The Italian peasant woman prayed to a 
very definite Madonna, with a bambino 
her own: a Madonna who looked 
cown graciously on you in marble as you 
passed under the portal, and shed her 
sweetness on from the 
vou came within, and from her shining 
home in heaven—especially in this Holy 
Week—leaned down lovingly to hear your 
sorrows and send you your heart’s desire. 


ike 


you frescoes as 


But the English woman prayed to she 
knew not what, sent out her bruised soul 
to the wrecked 
creature clinging to a spar in the waste 
of ocean cries aloud to the starless dark- 
ness for help, unknowing if there be any 
ship to hear. She had come to admire this 
miracle of Italian Gothie art: had, in- 
deed, duly admired the marvellous facade 
with the quaint bass-reliefs of the human 
story, from God’s kindly presence in the 
Garden of Eden, to the scrambling from 
cofins on the Resurrection Day—re- 
membering it all from the beautiful re- 
production in the Duke of Dalesbury’s 
monograph —and_ had within, 
promising herself a rich feast of black 


nameless silences, as a 


passed 


and white perspectives and carven choir- 
stalls, and fretted arches and glowing 
windows and mosaics, and gently stimu- 
® Begun in May number, 1900. Copyright, 1 


Vou. Cl.—No. 604.—63 


by Israel Zangwill. “ Entered at Stati 


lated by the thought of seeing a fresco 
by Gentile da Fabriano, whose Flemish 
particularly her. But 

perhaps it was from the girl- 
ish memories brought back by that many- 
facade that all this 
cult of the wsthetic was a barren mock- 
empty of the faith which had built 
cathedrals, and for which cathedrals were 
really built; that all her interest in life 
was a make-believe, that her long struggle 
was hopeless, that she had come to the 
end of her strength, that she must throw 
up her arms and sink. 


naiveté pleased 


suddenly 
} 
Khew 


colored she 


ery, 


And she sank—before the waxen can- 
dles and the i 
prayer than in prostration beneath the 
crushing of existence, and, thus 
fallen, prayed, not with her lips, but with 


images less in 


marble 
weight 


the heaving of her racked bosom and the 
O for the 
faith of this simple market-woman, en- 
folded still by this medieval atmosphere 
of love and worship, treading surely amid 


hot bitter drops of her tears. 


the relies of saints, under whose feet, as 
they had walked on earth, sprang up the 
blossom of miracle, and whose dead bones 
still brought healing to the living. Ah, 
surely for the complex, for the modern, 
there was healing too! 

But a slight relief from the pressure 
on her brain was all the answer to her 
prayer, and that she knew was only the 
relief of tears. If she had only had a baby, 
like this twice-blessed 
All her emotions had to be turned inwards. 
terrified her: 


peasant woman ! 
The tragedy of herself 
still young, still pretty, a leader of so- 
ciety, a Cabinet Minister’s wife—the en- 
vied of the mob—and with it all a parch- 
ed heart and soul, a jovless dragging on, 
ennui alternating with fits of dull fury 
against the nature of things, with a long- 
ing to shriek out against everything. Im- 
possible to endure it all another hour! 


yners’ Hal Al ts reserved.” 


: 
\ 
| 
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baby i her an and the big basket on 
her head is Lit lor her own 
pa or abandonme} had ebbed back, 
lea hy rid ce Spair, sne remained 
an ! l the effort to ris and face 
f 1 were beyond her powers. Here, 
with the sense of religious gloom and in- 
cen h Earth so naively ne 0 
I] en, sl is in a harbor of refuge 
i e Middle Ages Outside in the 
ra unl ht, she would be back : rain 


in her own century, and even the old- 


world streets had failed of late to obliter- 
ate her consciousness of the grinding 
prese 


arose, and forgetting even 
tc look at the Gentile da Fabriano, she 
the silent Piazza S. 


Maria, under the deep blue, cloudless sky, 


walked out into 


ind as in a daze descended the long slope 
of the tufa rock till she found herself 
he wn, and overhung by its 
sheer cliff. Far off some oxen with tink- 
ling bell ere drawing a cart; otherwise 
only the murmur of insect life broke the 
drowsy stillnes eye followed the 


flick r of lizards on 


looke 


the barren 


| upwards there 


green 


came into her head a long-forgotten sen- 
tence from the Duke’s monograph: “ Or- 


unlike Jerusa- 


yvieto on roeK 18 not 
lem.” And with it 


fresh Teeling. 


came a of girl- 
Orvieto! Jerusa- 
How the words had rung like 


rh he r brain, pr longed their echoes 


stir 


music 


in her rich young bloodt Even now, 
though Orviet actually confronting 
he had lest its visionary charm, Jeru 

lem still held a vibratory magic, touch- 
ed long-latent, religieus emotion, re- 

indled the vivid imaginings of child- 
] od. With her old trick of fantasy and 

llegory, she crowned the arid rock with 
the Temple of David, and lifting her 
h ds towards it, pr ived aloud no longe r 
word n her solitude. 

God, send me a Deliverer!” 

Surely from Jerusalem her help would 
Col 


“QO God. send a Deliverer!” 


But though h« 


lated into words, she 


eould 


me 
‘yy anguish was now trans- 
knew not what she 
nt, nor who deliver her, nor 


rr 
now 


“QO God. 
But 


send me a Deliverer!” 


Ileaven stared at her—an azure 
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And Earth 
herself 


ipassible blank. 
And 
arider than either. 
back up 
idually 


this 
emptier, 


Was 
bare rock. was 

She turned 
climbed 


Temple, 


the path th; 
towards her vis 


onary 


but had made only a few paces 


she saw a man 


when, raising her eyes, 


figure descending to meet her. 


Her heart leaped violently—the Deli, 
erer! Then she smiled sadly at her child 
ishne ss. 

As he approa 
gentleman, but 


ched, she that he wa 


Saw 
whether a native or 
travelle r sl e 


tweed suit 


not tell. lle wore a 
and a felt hat, 
atfected, but 
seemed to wear the eolor of the South. 
Ile walked slight 
stoop, each hand grasping one end of a 
walking-stick held behind his neck, as if 


such 


English tourists his fac 


broodingly, with a 


to prop up his weariness. For an instant 
her morbid faney figured him on a cross. 
And as he passed her there gloomed fro. 
his face such tragic peace that her mem 
ory instantly linked it with that painted 
“The Last Supper ” at Milan, 
Da Vinei’s head of “ the Redeemer.” 
Was this indeed her 


God indeed sent her an 


head in 


Had 


answer? Again 


Deliverer ¢ 


she smiled bitterly at her superstitious 


make-believe. Uneonsciously to hersel* 
} 


her smile seemed an accentuation of he 
polite salutation 


Buc n 


way side habit. 


she said, as was he 


qorno, 


“ Giorno,” he droj 


to raise his hat. 


startled, 


replied, 
ping one end of his stick, 

The 
dence. ‘Her 


believes 


terest in the 


solitary word rang Italian in ea 


miseries and fantastic mak 


shed 


earthly 


sudden in 
He struel 


reached back mysteri 


van before her 
man. 
long-silent chords, 
ously into some far past in her soul. She 
would have liked to turn back and look 
Would 
wondered, as 


Probably 


But he had given a distraction to 


after him, but dignity forbade. 
they 
she mounted towards her hotel. 


ever meet again, she 
never. 
her thoughts: 
ality, on the 


to speculate on his person- 
mystery of his face of sor- 
rows, was a relief from her own intol- 
erable pain. 

CHAPTER IT. 


\ DELIVERER 


Sue found her Welsh maid, Barda, im- 
patiently awaiting déjeuner in the private 


vig ° 
hood 
lem! 
em. 
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sitting-room she had engaged in the queer 
old hotel popularly known as La Posta. 
It was not a luxurious sitting-room, but 
t had a native flavor, as of metaphoric 
earlic. Large and oblong, it was not un- 
like a Venetian room, save that the win- 
dows were in the longer wall. <A sliding- 
panel in the wooden wall opposite the 
\ indows led to two connected bed-rooms. 
The furniture was old and heavy-fash- 
oned, and included a bookease with glass 
loors, devoted to cutlery and crockery. 
Colored prints of the King and Gari- 
haldi hung near the fly-blown mirror. 
Greasy back numbers of Roman news- 
papers and comic journals had been lying 
r the door, but 
these were now piled on the faded piano, 
ind replaced by a table-cloth with a cover 


n a little chess table ne: 


for one, 

“The silly waiter would lay the things 
there for one, your ladyship,” the maid 
explained. “I told him we ate together, 

» he laid here for me, and left the other 

ere as well, the idiot.” 

“Tm afraid your Italian isn’t equal 
to your Welsh,” her mistress laughed. 
She liked to eat with Barda—this esea- 
pade from social forms. She was always 

lad to make such facile concessions to 
her democratic principles. She had also 
hegged Barda not to call her “ your lady- 
-hip,” but the girl would not be robbed of 
this superiority over the maids of ple- 
heians. Over the black olives, Barda in- 
quired wistfully whether they were going 
sack to Rome by the evening train. Re- 
minded thus that she had forgotten to 
‘do” the Cathedral, the mistress replied 
that after all it was too tiring to rush 
about like that, especially as they had 
sot up so early to eatch the train. Per- 
haps they had best stay the night. The 
bed-rooms seemed decent. Anyhow she 
could decide later. 

Barda looked diseconeerted, yet not as- 
tonished; she was used to her ladyship’s 
whims. “ It’s lucky I brought a bag in ease 
of aceidents. But I told your ladyship to 
let me take the india-rubber bath.” 

Her ladyship laughed. “TI shall manage 
quite well with that speckled and spotted 
thing I see hanging in the corridor.” 

“Tt will be two lire at least.” 

“ Poor folks—there’s not much custom 
here—let them have a windfall.” 

“Tf they’d only be satisfied with wind- 
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YR: 
falls.” grumbled the girl. “I shall have 
to lock up the bag every time I stir out 
of the bed-room.” 

“ You did the same even in Grand Ho 
tels.”. She got an additional spice of en 
joyment from Barda’s detestation of out- 
landish places, especially as aggravated 
unnecessarily by outlandish hotels. Barda 
liked those elegant English hotels which 
annex to Belgravia all that is medieval 
and mystic, plant the flag of fashion in 
the shadow of hoary cathedrals, dot the 
eternal mountains with billiard-rooms, 
and supply French menus and Church of 
England services near the shrines of 
sainted asceties. 

The honeyed waiter had borne away 
the plates of their first course when the 
door opened. Both were vaguely aware 
of the waiter’s re-entry. But when her 
ladyship looked up an instant later, lo! 
there was the brooding stranger, seated 
at the little table in this private sitting- 
room of hers, and already munching his 
bread. She was pleased, yet puzzled. 

“Well, I like that!” said Barda. 

“So do I,” said her mistress, smiling. 

“Waiter!” Barda began angrily. 

“Tlush, hush, Barda. The waiter 
doesn’t understand your English, but 
that gentleman may. There’s some mis- 
take.” 

“ There’s no mistake,” the girl mut 
tered crossly. “They pretended to let 
us a sitting-room, but they hadn’t any 
and they palmed off the common dining 
room on us because there happened to be 
nobody in the house when we came.” 

“ Perhaps it’s his private sitting-room, 
only he’s politer than you. Box and Cox.” 

“ Well, and will he dine here and sit 
on here to-night? And your ladyship’s 
bed-room—” her horrified glanee indi- 
eated the sliding-panel. “T think we had 
better go back to Rome.” 

“You have no spirit of adventure.” 

“T don’t like his face—he frightens 
me.” 

Her ladyship gave her a_ hushing 
glanee, yet shivered herself. The furtive 
glimpses she had taken at the face had 
combined with his curious proximity to 
renew her sense of weirdness. 

Surely this man was to play some part 
in her life. Perhaps a Deliverer, indeed. 

She tortured herself to divine some- 
thing of his personality. But the outer 
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indications were contradictory. 
neat dress, the short hair 


punctiliously 
parted at the side and brushed up from 
the forehead, suggested a man of affairs; 
the ; the 


the small trim 


stoop, a scholar mobile mouth 


Van- 
dvke beard elimi ated this possibility and 


was an actor’s, but 


suggested rather a painter; the tingers 


prosaically handing a spoon were those 
ot a musician. But there was an absence 
of expansiveness, a sel 


ise Suppression 


that repudiated these romantie 


she 


down 


occupa- 


tions. Even the lips, returned, 


noted, 
put the 
their stern compression. Well might the 
face frig simple Welsh maid—a 
face of infinite mobility frozen to impas 


is soon as he 


spoon, to 
hten the 


ss a face 


sivitv 


hive 


than a death-mask with 

coals for eyes. 

She saw him draw out a cigarette 

then 

his pocket. 
“Tell the 
“ The signore thanks the signora,” 


the 


as DV 


an atter-thought replace it 


She ealled the waiter. 


Signore ne may 


came 
re ply, “but he 


will smoke in the 


presently the signore 


air. 
rose, and, with 

in aimost imperceptible boy owards hie 
ruests, disapp ared. 

“We i 


utraged at 


I'm goings down to talk to 


is of a Barda was 
vasion of her 

privé 
being = rved from the same dish. 
a day,” the siqnora ar- 


atingiv. 


It’s only for 
ied depree 


stay to-night ?” 


* Well, we 
the bed-room 

But despite 
looked so bored 
solved to let her ace 
Cathedral, 
iconoclastic con 


she tfoia the ine 


should have had to pay for 


same 


just the 
his consolation, Barda 
that her mistress re- 


he; the 


Methodist’s 


ympany 
of the 
iments. On 


to 
at the risk 
their w: 
he 

1 telegram to her sis- 
form her of her where- 
Barda behaved 
famous facade 
The Biblical 


gels and 


‘ 
they woulk re- 
maining, and sent 
at Rome te 


abouts and er plans. 


ter 


mn 


unexpectedly well, the 


striking her open-mouthed. 
the 


scenes, eopious an saintly 


compani Ss, and the remorseless resurree- 


on of the damned. accorded so agreeably 
with he r Calvinistie eoneepti ns that 
her mistress left her outside. This time 


the beautiful English 
self 


her 
the 


woman Was 


artistic again: the despair of 
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morning had irrationally vanished, and 


a mild disappointment before the Gentil 
da Fabriano 

When last ther 
passed together into the Cappella Vue 


was her deepest misery. 


at Barda rejoined her, 
in the right transept. 


that 


And here the first 
de ite the painted 
masterpieces that seized the eyvye—w } 
Stranger. He 
gazing at a fresco, his chin sunk on 
ivory pommel of his stick. It 
surprising to meet him again—there wer 
few points of repair in Orvieto hi 


heart leaped: this side 


thing she Si 


W 


as the 


was seated on a_ bene! 
the 


Was not 


yet 
here in 
would be 


1] 
smati 


chapel they too near 


together 
tor silence. 

“ Look, look -oh, the poor soul!” Eve n 
Barda’s creed-hardened heart softened 
the horror in the face of the dishev« lled 
nucle rne he 
ward on the back of a loathly devil, w 
horrid 


woman who was being lx 


wings outspread. Her mistress fol- 
lowed her direction, and was overpower 

by the sense that here was another on 
master, surely as Titanie as Michael A 
gelo himself. Later, she found 1] 

the Duke of Dalesbu: 

Signorelli ago, but 
she was no less pleased to have rediseov- 
ered him for herself. It 
rare 


Sve rvbod even 


had discovered long 


Vas an hour 


sensations. And even Barda, 1 
whom technique made no appeal, did 

tire; for, after she had quite exhau 
Hell, there was Heaven with its lute-p] 
ing and fiddling angels, and after tl 
there was the upstanding of the dead 
the last 


trump, some with joyous bodic 
switt-clothed in flesh, doleful resur 
still in the nudity of their bones. oth: 
skeletons in all 
of 


stages of 
and stage 
odd skulls and bones that had not 


scrambling out 


their graves, lowest 


ve 
found themselves. 
Rut the stranger gave no sien of con- 
sciousness of his companions. In in- 


the 


Eng 


her wsthetie glow, the 
in remembered him, peeped 
out of 


hin 
the corner of a beautiful blue-gra: 


eye. She would have liked t 


mopare 
notes with him about t 
Michael Angelo. 

to make the 
tated t} ] 


her, 


nis Torerunner of 


But she felt he ought 


advances, and she was irri 
took no notice of her—of 
the c murted of every sal mn, to fete] 


whom an ice the Arehbishon of Canter 
burv had once eontended with the Prime 
Minister and the President of the Royal 
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life had held 


intensely to 


Aeademy. <A few hours agi 
nothing; she 
this strange soul. 


wished 
know But she 


evo away at last, leaving him still in that 


now 
had to 
brooding the chi 


strange 


immobility, 


sunk on his stiek, the eyes gazing at 


the shadows 


“ Deseent into Hell,” 


round him. 


She was angry with him, and though 
she expecte® to see him at dinner, she 
had They, 


» hope that he would speak. 


he onlv two ereatures on this 


diwval rock, must be formally intro- 


tuced, forsooth. It seemed absurd. 


At dinner, as she had foreseen, he sat 


silent at his little round table, the dish 


between them—by wavy of the 


passing 


but no conversation, not bv 
After the meal she 


branches and logs, 


even 
wav of the waiter. 

had a fire lit of pine 
because the evening struck chill, 
the picturesque 
lam al d 


partly 
( ompanion- 

He 
nigh. 


the 


partly for 


ship of the f the shadows. 


e no sign of desiring to draw 


he waiter brought lamps one tor 


big table, one for the little. The English 
woman was glad—in a town lit ineon 
gruously by eleectrie light o tind he: 


hostelry devoid even of gas. 


began to write on some 


Ah! a 


in the little eir- 


The stranger 


heets of paper. writer, then! 


Ilow wonderful his face 
cle of laa ip-light 


ious apartment! 


self and Barda in 


in the dusk of the spa- 
lished ner- 


the two ric] 


she estal 


But perhaps he was only writing a 
letter. 
“We ought not t keep him from the 


fire, Barda.” 

Barda tossed her plump head. “Tt ‘Ul 
be on our bill.” 

Presently Barda’s eves closed, and she 
fell asleep in the comfortable arm-chair, 
and the firelight danced 
And then the silence 

The English 
got up to break it. 
abashed walked back to 


turning back again and pacing 


upon her 
became painful. 
woman, taking courage, 
She walked deliber- 


tt 


wards the sia then 
the 


nsive 


al Trew 
fire: 
ly 


and 
up and down the room to explain her first 
novement. 

Mv 


ignore?” she 


disturb 


walking does not the 


at last, in It n. 


said 
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“Not at all: but I am 
disturb 
flawless Eneli 
She had a 
me?” she murmured. 
= Who does not 


sadiy airaid | 


your ladyship,” he replied, in 


sh. 
double shock. “ You know 


know | 


ady Alle; 


Broser’s portrait Le Dame Rousse? 
But I also happen to have seen you.” 

Where 

lle did not reply; he bent over hi 
papers, as if regretting he had said so 


much. Piqued, she repeated, “Wher 


have you seen me?” 
“At Midstoke, 
It was a third shock, and a more com- 
ple Ah 
hood! 
old eloquc nee on 


“You have 


when you were a girl.” 


those dear divine days of girl- 
Her « motions came and went with 


her beautiful ean 


remembered me all 


did face. 
those vears ¢ 


He “ Had 


obscurity, IT should not have remembered 


frowned. you remained in 
you.” 


“ Then let 


for auld lang syne, I love 


She ignored his impatience. 
us chat chats 


he tore 


“ 


great wood fires—don’t you?” 


If your ladyship will exeuse me,” and 


he gathered up his papers, turned out his 


amp as if mechanically, and murmuring 
“ Buona notte,” left her to her conscience. 

* You are well rebuked, dear 
And with an at 


it told her. 


mor, [low sue forwardness wo ildh 


shocked your mother and Gwenny!” But 
there were tears of humiliation in her 


eves as she re-established herself Oppo 


site the sleeping Barda. 
Her thoughts passed to her mother, th 


Countess, so rich and radiant in her ari 


tocratie old age, a centre of patronage to 


swarms of Welsh dependents, including 


Barda’s father, the younger brother of 
Gwenny. She smiled sadlv at the poor 


Druidie 
ich had 


pawnbroker’s business in 


theories 
flourishing 
His 


endolen, 


mvs ic il 
his 
Cardiff. 


name was really Gr 


and 
broken up 


man’s 


wh 


daughter’s 1] 
But there could not be 
two Gwennies. Old memories 
Allegra had first thought of 
girl by her “ bardie name,” but even that 


was unfortunately Gwenllian: so she com 


like her aunt’s. 
forbad 


ealling the 


promised by ealling her Barda She 
watched her now as she slept, thought 


the naive 


that 


a shade of envy of 
life housed 


firelit forehead. 


with 


tions of 


eoncep- 


within pretty 


| 
n kindling-wood for the mere Joy of the 
glorious flare 
— 
; : 
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touched Barda on 


she 


The 


Presently the 


shoulder. girl awoke with a seream. 


“Oh!” she cried, in blinking relief. 
“Is it only your ladyship? I thought it 
was the devil carrying me to hell on his 
back. I saw the tlames leaping, leaping. 


lle had such eves coal-black. Ah, I re- 


member—it was that Jew.” 

“What Jew?” 

“That foreign -looking man. Is he 
gone?” 

She looked fearfully around; the wind 
the 


women shuddered. It 


began to howl, shaking windows. 


Both 


lar 
aie il 


seemed sud- 
ly courageous, even foolhardy, to sleep 
in this deserted old posting-inn. 
“You are tired, Barda. Go to bed. I 
shall not need you.” 
She drew back the panel with a creak- 
Barda, and 
carrying the smaller lamp, passed through 


ing rattle; and relighting 
her mistress’s bed-room into her own. 
“ Good-night, Barda.” 


ht, 


* Good-nig ladyship. | 
india-rubber bath.” 

Lady Allegra stood in her own dusky 
bed reverie, It 
longer the apathy of ennui, but of deli- 
the fitful 
fireight leaping through the open parti- 


your am 


sorry about the 


room, lost in 


was ho 


cious sadness, accentuated by 


tion. The fountains had been loosed, and 
all her girlhood swam back to her on 
ears 


She moved lingeringly into the cheerier 


sitting-room. Ah, how  splendid—this 


fire so full of pictures! She should have 
had one lighted in Barda’s bed-room. She 
erouched in the fender, heaping log on 
low from the great wood-box. The flame 
roared in the chimney, and the wind 
without. And as she listened, lonely, to 
the dual roar, her thoughts passed from 
herself—passed to things even more mel- 


to a panorama of the dead over 
in this marvel- 
In vain she strove 


whose bones one walked 
us tomb called Italy. 
to eall up its living beauty—sapphire 
seas and pergolas overlooking them from 
bold headlands; 
villages and way-side shrines; the lovely 


rieam 


terraced hills and white 


of oranges through thatch; olive- 
trees and pink and white almond blos- 
soms and solemn lines of eypresses—the 
that vast 
tratified ossuary of the vanished genera- 


dead underworld obsessed her 
tions. She saw pagan skulls, with teeth 
after thousands of the 


perfect 


vears 
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catacombs of the early Christians with 
their naive pictures of the raising ot 
Lazarus; the portraits of Etruscan wives 


and husbands outside their stone urns: 
the bones of swashbuckling ndébles, onc 
marrowed with the gross lustful life o 


the Middle Ages; 
gins exposed im 
tumbled forum funerea| 
than a sepulehre, mute memgrial of still 
ed voices. And suddenly it came upon 
so clearly, so very clearly 


cottined saints and vir 
Churches; thi 


more 


ancient 
Roman 


her what the 
wind was saving out there. 

It was the voice of the dead genera- 
tions calling — calling — ealling to Life, 
whose antiphonal roar of flame rose jubi- 


lantly in the lighted All 


around the great barren rock and through 


warm room. 


the narrow sleeping streets they wailed 
their pitiful yearning, making their vain 
the new world that 
had trodden them down, that had grown 
its grass over them. 

When would the angels of Signorelli’s 
fresco blow their great silver trumps for 
them? When should they scramble from 
their graves back to the sunlight ¢ 


appeal to strange 


And with their voices joined the plaint 
of her dead self, her self that had lived 
and loved; very small and piping in th 
vast chorus, but oh so full of heart-break! 

It, too, ealled aloud to Life. Was ther 
no Resurrection, no Redeemer # 


CHAPTER 


RESURRECTION. 


Her 


reply. 


lamp went out abruptly, as if in 
She looked up startled, and saw 
the silent stranger fumbling at it. She 
was ashamed of her childish posture on 
the fender, but unable to amend it with- 
out further loss of dignity. The rustle of 
her dress drew his eyes down towards her. 

“ A thousand pardons,” he said, in con- 
sternation. “I thought vou had gone to 
bed. And the moths He broke off, 
and the firelight flickered on his face of 
What vague memory stirred 
within her, so that she needed no further 
explanation ¢ 

“T think it is much nicer like this,” 
she said, “with only the firelight.” 

“Well, L-night 


mv wavy to bed wher 


mystery. 


again. I 
I noticed the lamp. 
intrusion on your medita- 


was on 


Forgive 
tion.” 


my 


| i 
| 
bhi 


He turned to go. 
Iv: “ Why are: 
He paused and 
the face so witching in the i 


Because 
at last. 


Little spurts of 
her tace like 


“Ah, you 


raised herself unobtrusively 


chair behind 


[ hate ne 


the fire and 


his gigantie shadow 


shy rule lers. 


A man 


must be a woman 


He looked down 


do vou know 
Her heart 


sense of eeriness 
had decapitated his sha 
loomed « 
herself to laugh 

You may 


Sand or Rosa Bonheur. 


versation wi 


‘ome, let us chat of 
name of that 


me courage 


M iddle Ages. 


1 am glad there’s ; 


hotel—even 


did you hear 


kn vi 


of the dead generations ” 


‘ec twitele 


eves were 1n 
she said, her fluent torre 


ine from depths 


will, “make 
arm chair. 


} 
a 


talk—we, the 
this world of the 
“ Tlow do vou 


This time 
her heart. 


Ife stood statuesq 
full of its tragie peace. 
“You frighten me,” 
Tle smiled 


speaking your langu: 


cried ate- 


ead generations out of 


“ Now you mystify 
“That is why. 
But first have 
intercommunication 


ished us to talk. 
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man and a woman ever really iatereom- 
municate 

“But you are a man?” she retorted 
smartly. 

No—not in my language. Man is a 
species I hope I have outpassed. In your 
language, 1 am a Superior Person, a 
Prig. And that is what vou will end by 
calling me.” 

‘Not if you take that arm-chair. 1] 
promise you.” 
Ile shook his head. “ That is how you 
will end.” But he sank into the chair op 
posite hers, and their two shadows hov 
ered behind them like the tall swarthy at 
tendants on Oriental monarchs 

And, thus seen face to face, it seemed 
to her that he was verily an Oriental 
monarch, that his short hair and neat 
English clothes were unreal. Exquisite 
lv as his coat followed the lines of his 
figure, it did not fit. His personality de 
manded the flowing robes of the Magi, 
ay, and the flowing locks. His apparent 
desire to disguise himself in order to 
pass through life unobtrusively was 
thwarted by his face. 
“Prig is the last thing I should eall 


you,’ she assured him. 


“The last thing you will call me.” he 
repeated obstinately, with his faint smile. 
“Though why people should suppose Ev; 
lution can stop suddenly short at man, I 
do not understand. As a matter of tact 


man long apo disappeared from this 


A new idea leaped like a flirt of flame 
into her territied eyes. What if he were 
merely mad ? 

‘You mean she muttered un 
easi! 

“T mean that as soon as bows and 
spears came in, the animal that had 
evolved from the ape gave Way to an 
animal with detachable weapons of of- 
fence and defence; instead of the eum- 
bre us fixed horn or the heavy irremovable 
hoof, 


man protruded a separable club 


sword. Arms and the man are one. On 


horseback he changed to the centaur. 
To-day he has ey ved into a monster 
worse than the chimeras dire that wal 
lowed in antediluvian marshes—no fire 
breathing dragon of primeval imagina 
tion eould spit shells. to destroy towers 
and troops miles away. Tis eves are the 
microscope and the telescope, his arms 


THE MANTLE ; 
| 
@ht. 
y P| you are a woman,” he said 
fiame tli ke red across 
a woman-hater!”’ She 
into the arm- 
her. 
BE), one.” He moved towards 
stood = with his back to it, 
shrugsing spasinodie 
who won't talk to a woman 
ater.” 
sadiy at her. “ How 
I am a man?” 
ulmost stood still with a 
lownward glance 
ow, and 
r her. She forced 
an like Creorge 
Fl ‘est me all the more. 
Midstoke. The verv 
it municipality gives ; 
mu it) this uncanny nook of the 
am nervous, frightened. 
P| f he is a woman. There! 
PY that wail of the w ind? Do 
luminous his 
nt of words com- | 
below her conscious 
yourself cozy in the other 
| want to get the ery of the 
Let us 
two living people in 
know IT am living?” 
P| ie had a clammy feeling at 
The wind moaned, shrieked. : 
mpassive, the face 
| 
“Oh, I was not 
me.” 
common medium of 
Secondly, ean a 
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reach electrically round the globe. What 
+h =generation detached 
from 


different in 
We 


inherits in 
do not rank the snail as more of a housed 


inherits in 


ea 
shape is no essence 
what it tixed structure. 
creature than man, beeause its habitation 
is not even semi-detached.” 

“ No,” she 
as to his sanity. 


You admit 


said, smiling, and reassured 


this evolution of the ani- 


mal man. But the spiritual man—did he 
tand still? No; there eame the type 
that meditates on all—and finds its apo- 


theosis in the Buddha, the type that loves 
and 
in the Christ. 


and finds its apotheosis 
The Christian is literally 
Ile has reached the stage 
Force. 


is of course still very rare, 


pities all 
a ‘new man.’ 
Love to Such a type 
for the 


of opposing 
Chris- 
tian spirit, like other forms of genius, is 
an unfavorable variation that can searce- 
in the hostile environ- 
The rea- 
that all ‘men’ 
is that man’s further 


ly maintain itself 
ment, still less propagate itself. 
son wl We 


assume are 


‘men’ external ev- 
rendered unnecessary by 
tachable limbs and weapons, and 


balloons and 


evolution 


olut nm being 


these ce 
taking place outside him in 


bieveles, the real human has 


gone on in the brain, which is not super- 


Onlv when we wear our 


be- 


ficially visible. 
brains outside does the higher type 


come patent.” 


“But we can’t wear our brains out- 
side!” laughed Allegra. 

“That is just what we can d Self- 
expression means pressing ourselves out- 
side. All literature and art are our brains 
made visible; detachable like the weapon- 


limbs and transmissible 


It is thus the poets, artists, mysties, phi- 


to our posterity. 


losophers, recognize and gray itate to one 


another: schools are formed, religions, 


sects. Religious wars really racial 


are 
Externally there is no telling; the 


banker might take 


vars. 
Browning for a bank- 
er, and no man is a hero to his valet.” 

*“ T see, and so vou doubt whether | am 
of your specik 

“Even if you are, the difference of sex 
itself almost 


is in an insuperable bar to 


profitable conversat ion.” 
“ Then 


“Tt is a 


vou never talk to a woman!” 
which I sometimes 
when she is pretty—but I do not 


pretend to myself IT am listening to 
] 


gramme at 


anvthing but her voice, or learning any- 


thing but how the firelight plays across 
her face.” 

She started. “I see,” she said resent 
fully. “ A king may look at a cat.” 

“ You prig look at a 
queen,” he replied calmly. “ But how it 
the queen’s beauty says deeper things 
than her talk? 
ists sufliciently in 


mean a may 


Verbal conversation ex 


manuals. That too 


is detachable. ‘It is a fine day.’ ‘ Do 
you think it will rain? ‘ How beauti 
fully green the trees are!’ ‘ Does this 


train stop at Genoa?’ Why should we be 
come echoes of conversation-manuals 2” 

She laughed. “ But J didn’t begin like 
that!” 

** Does my walking disturb you?’ ‘ No 
at all; but I am sadly afraid I am dis 
turbine Your walking 
did disturb me, and I am sadly afraid | 
lied.” 


She looked so conscienece-strieken that 


your lady ship.’ 


a gleam of humor shot across his face 
“ But this hotel,” he 
added, “ was in your favor.” 

“Ah!” 


suffered enough in 


vour choice of 


“T had 
English hotel in 
We 


keep a Protestant parson on the premises, 


she said, comforted. 
our 
Rome. Rome is but an anneve to it. 
and, to quote Mr. Fitzwinter, his sermons 
are longer.than they are broad 

“Ah, the English! The earth is theirs 
and the fatness thereof; and they have a 
will 


mortgage on heaven, and foreclos« 
when they die.” 

(ome—let us abuse our countrymen !” 
she eried joy fully. 

“Ah, you are like the painter of La 
Dame Rousse. 
last paroxyvsm 


He read the 


‘One knows it’s mostly lies,’ he 


was in Paris during its 
I P | t 
Albio 


religiously. 


against perfidious 
French abuse 
said to 
‘ But it’s very pleasant to read.’ ” 
lies? Are they not war 
in suspecting we desire now to an 
nex the whole of Novabarba ?” 

IIe hesitated. “ Block 
You are the wife of a prominent Cabinet 
Minister.” 

“My husband and I are two persons,” 


me. 
“But is it 


ranted 


number one. 


she said recklessly, and stooped to thro 
a bundle of kindling-wood on the fir 
It blazed effulgently in a splendid spurt 
of flame. “ Ah, if one could have lived 
always like that!” she cried. 

“You are not still at your 
furnace-heat ?” 


Midstoke 


MANTLE 


at the Bryden Memorial 


eeting you saw me, or when | was can 


+} 
tne meeting. 


AT 
your father.” 


panegyrie on 


pain. 


ted in 


er iace contrat 
you wonder at fils political po- 


it Makes 
tion to-day.” 
“Not at all. It 
Evolution. 


is another mterestin 


in 


“Evolution! Evolution!” she repea 


corntully. 
“Well, the survival of the fittest,” he 


needed, with a 


‘ Ah, ve s!” she said, unsmiling. 


iything survive. 


that /v may 
| | 
ler recklessness was gaining on her; she 
shed to pour out he years Ol misery tO 
unknown. Ile sat there so imper- 
int bly appeared to think it imple 
d natural that she should bare her soul 
him. And this poise of his reacted on 
! she explained his face to herself 
\ the face of a priest, to whom wo- 
en are drawn; of a modern priest who 
uld understand the modern soul. 
“Tle will survive to be Prime Min- 


said. 
to God not! 
It is practically in his hands now— 
lespite his nominally minor : 
M4 “ Yes, 


sighed. he alwa 


one Vs vel 
vn way.” 

But does he Didn’t he start to 
ike England a Republic? 

You know I don’t mean hat. ih 


he 


gets is the way to Power. 


married, | thought it was tl 


e Kingdom of God on 


earth.” 
gaze, she fancied, had a 


compas- 
ionate softening. “ You must have had 
many shocl he said, and surely his 
Was 


“Ah, how { draped him 

“In your father’s mantle!” 

Yes. He to 
tradition.” 

“You and he together.” 

“T was to work for hi: 


in illusions 


was earry on the great 


n and he for the 


world. And he has worked only for him- 


lf. 
“Then you and he have both worked 
wzether—for the same man. Ah, he will 
end as the Earl of Midstoke. And that 
will be following your father, after all.” 
“Don’t laugh at When I 
Vor. CL—No. 604 —64 


me. look 
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back to that Midst * meeting, and se 


how far he has diverged 
| have been able t \ 
“ Ah, it is the problem of 
“ What is the 


¢} 
The Soros is he 


Soros 
Gree! 


when was a heap 


heap. The 


sophists used to ask, 
to pebble til 


They naded pebble 


vou said it was a heap, then they took 
he las pe bbl away, and asked you to 
explain why it had ceased to be a hi ap. 


The change in your husband was subtie, 


nere was 


rradual 


al. no moment in which 
you could ery convineinegly. ‘ Soros!’ 
Every time you remonstrated said 
that vou didn’t understand the world 
that in politics you had to give a littl 


in order to get more, that the 
iral stair 


line of ad- 
vance was up a 
You are a seer.” 
A simple Stuc 
By-the-way, 
S. Patrizio near 


“Didn't know there 


“ 


piral Evolution. 
the Pozzo di 


lent of 
have you 
heatre here 


was an amphithe 


atre 

“Yes—go set view of the 
Tiber Valley and the Umbrian Moun- 
tain and then go down the wonderfu 
well. Chere’s piral staircase down anc 
mother up om it Por ruth! She 
pproa { spit ity i iband ed 
spil ills Your husl 1d is very near the 
Top noy Even the Prin who has never 
fors hin 1 his pl attacks ol 


Royalty will shake hand 


day when, head of a Tory government, 
he moves that the grant to t] Crown be 
doubled. If only he doesn’t tell you th 
to double his Sovereigu’s incor was h 


h day-dream 


How 


“is character 


boy 
him 


always 


vou know 


has 


ve 


fascinated 
me.” 

«Why 

He did not answer 
puestion. 


She repeated het 


because 


you,” she 
cried impulsively. 
You 


speKe to We 


are But am g@lad 


Your own Norv 


premature. 
sis so much 
than vour husband’s.” 
taken 


coneessions to him.’ 


more interest 
“You 
aback, “ my 
“T mean 
the Kingdom of God on earth?” 


mean, she said, a whit 
gradua 
what have you done to rea! 


ize 


him at all.” 
we : | 
to | 
“Oh, he is every- 
thine I am not.” ? 


waive 
\ l 


sn suffused her 
lid try, d humbls \ 
tanh led So 
eeping use for a 
‘ he romantic re- \ 
i¢ er interested you, ( 
rs the rou a ed in 
you the House Beautifu 
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Poor dear Joan! ] 
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ror fi wiitv. 
tre eping.” a ditt 
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| 
“Ah. e, to someti ve | 
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J first 
“You eannot. Y« 
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but vou wil lle sm “And you have no chil 
' n of owl. How Th; 
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I cigarette a youl - 
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THE MANTLE 


“ You seriously advise—¢ 
‘Ah, vou think all these things seri- 


is——title, position, polities, scandal 


She interrupted, flushing: “* No, I do 


eontinued languidly, as he watched 
smoke spirals. “ Society—to rule— 
) shine—all dearer to you than you think 
the breath of your nostrils.” 
‘You wrong me!” 
“And then to be the Prime Minister's 
She felt teased, tormented. She broke 
wn with a sob: “ Oh, if you only knew 


w I have prayed for deliverance from 
Forgive me,” he said gently. “I 
d not know vou were of my spe cies.” 


ising he put out his hand. 


d-night,” he said. 
* ood-night,” she murmured, too dis- 
neerted by his abruptness to give him 
smile and the cordial hand-clasp she 
; hen he was gone, she aban- 
ned herself to her fit of sobbing. 
But when it was over, and she was un- 
sing im her bed-room, it occurred to 
r suddenly that something improbable, 
mething entirely unworldly and unreal, 
1 happened. She, the cold English 


oman, had stripped her inmost soul be- 


re this stranger, whose hame og od 
‘avens, whose very name she did not 


now. And yet her soul refused to blush. 
On the contrary, some of its vireinal 
uovaney was miraculously returning: 


she felt the sap rising, some reserve bat- 


rey ling itself, sendin 


hrills of life upwards to her brain, nerv- 

x her anew for the battle of idealism. 
And by some queer resuscitation of 
buried impressions, she recalled, as she 

vy in the strange hotel bed, that nig f 

somnia at Midstoke in the first hotel 
ed of her girlhood, after her first glimpse 
if the red-faced young man whose name 
she did not know. 


CHAPTER IV. 


CAUSERIE, 


Ix the morning, he appeared imper- 


turbable, at his little breakfast table, and 
except that the “ Good-morning” they 
exchanged was cordial, all that had pass- 
taken place 


ed between them might have 
in dream-land. She had confessed every- 
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thing to him—everything except that 
this was her private room. And he—h 
had t ld her nothing. 

She wanted to ASK him to come over 


to her table, but the presence of Barda 


that specimen of a lower human species 


would make real conversation awkward. 


His morning coffee sipped, he left the 
room with a courteous salutation, a re- 


vert to silence. Perhaps he had already 
repented of his assignment of her to his 
own species. She was more piqued than 
yesterday. And then there was Barda 
waiting to know by what train they were 
going back to Joan. And she had a faint 
memory that her husband had written 
about joining her at Rome during the 
Easter recess. But the outside world 
beat faintly on the medixval portals of 
Orvieto, and stronger than anything else 
was her desire to solve the riddle of this 
sphinx of whom she had made a Father 
Confessor. 

“9 want to see those Signorellis 
again,” she murmured. 

“Those pictures, your ladyship 
Barda shuddered. “ sh think one 
was enough to vive anybody the 

“You seemed to enjoy them.” 

“So I do Welsh rabbits. But the: 
give me the nightmare.” 


Allegra la 


laughed. The girl was grow- 
ing as decisive as her aunt 


Gwenny, 
though she had not inherited her Pu 
ritan tastes. In Rome there was fun. 
The b: 


was gay with flower-women. You could 


d laved. The Scala di Spaqna 
pia) 


watch the carriages on the Pineio, and 
perhaps the King himself would bow to 
you. But in these sunless old streets! 


} 


Allegra knew well that every hour in 


Orvieto beyond the original day’s exeur- 
sion was a grievance to Gwennv’s niece. 

But how delicious that talk beside the 
roaring fire, with the dead wailing out- 
side! A golden hour snatched out of 
life’s dross. Surely one other at least 
fate held for her. To-morrow there was 
time enough to return to the Fitzwin- 
ters. All roads lead to Rome: ony 
rare by-path led to romance. 

“'There’s a wonderful well to see,” she 
said, with a happy recollection. Barda 
consented to see the well, and they in 
quired their way to it. The maid was dis- 
gusted to find her mistress had to pay for 


their admission to the spiral stairease. 


' 
) 


| 
} 
the 
it 
mal 
en 
d 
ene 


( n hell: his love for men.’ 


that uld have meant a ren - 
she thought, with a self-mocking 
Still, she would see him at lunch. 

1 he did not. H was empty, 


lest tragedy. Do you know 
: wonderful saying: ‘God hath 
; 


hath died of his pity for men. 


} 
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the fact that h 3 cover Was | d 
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torture To the modern soul the 
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Nietz- 
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‘| the little une 
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vou can hardly believe ( yur centu 
I id bits in the iiest daintiest Pa 
risian man 

| “l to say I h seen 
ther S s only an aequaintanes 
) i da only ran over to Orvis ) 
thing I ha been waiting to do for year 

ecause of the monograph « t tow 
ive e by the Duke of Dalesbury when 
I |. There were no reprodu 

yas nix arch 

Che D iph!” He sniffed 

19 

a juke 

1s disappointed in the ¢ da 
Fahy which he gushes over. Poor 
old Duke! I should like to see him 
again.” 

“What hinders vou ?” 

Duchess. She eut m« d wi 
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| arried.” Hler face clouded. The They walked on, and 
st time | ever saw her was at my bro- { Rome nd strata 
wedding, hel sive W uldn’ meien Pagan, media 
even insult me. But I sh I had t: neo-Pagan, or Fashior 

advice. | shall reaity have ake on View togeth il 

up with her.” SOM ¢ ogical museu 

“* By taking it ow ¢ t ed, gaining mot n : 

Dor be surd.,. We ea @ t| 1 the 

e past.” under W m she had e: : 

“We ean undo the future.” or t Coliseum. Ilis 

She shook her head sadly. Then er t is, br 
eyes lit up. “A sudden thoug! trikes own labe The cha 
me.” ! ed itself. You si 

“ Please let it ricoche to me.” fue rising, meande 
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Unfortunately the haven't even an sap and greenness. 

hear the worries dr And in the middle of 

iliv over Pa the Saracenie En pire, she remembered, 

“What a varietv of shoes Providence 

is invented to put a pea in! A sudden CHAPTER V. 
hought strike me, too! I si the 

Duke’s name in all the maiestie isola 
tion of Dalesbury’ n the Visiters’ Dominick! Raphael Domi- 
! the monastery ot Monte Oliveto rile ! old e npety 

Recently ?” He whose verses she 

* Last often « if wall-texts, the ng 

t the padre.” Be e ( 

a happy the Duke must be! He registered eterna 

ve p «ON che had 4 
t Channel at last.” immemorial standing : 

“Or to let him cross it a ' ot the Cornueonians 

“No: she would never des ir. M gether unconsciously. 
awl r. And now | hat tye to She wa no long 
Vionte q)} veto.” analvtieal He 

see the Sienorellis?” “ Ah, bore you!” | 

to see your nam mn V sit No, n he rep 

7? with a morou mout 

He smiled. “ My ume is Raphael I have seemed to throw yoRm==mm- é 
Dominick.’ t the W. P. B.” 

Raphael Dominick !” she ey ite 1, ed under her arch look. 

th a strange throbbing of her veins. 1) ay she cried, laughing 
rhe name was a moon ft frozen de pt! heartily. 

f herself. and thev stirred. But all her He seemed puzzled. “ 
struggles to associate something definite “Do I pronounce it i i iy i 
with the name failed. know Latin. Rt hae 

4 


Dominick. His * Fame ias reached me 
i | couplets.” 
Ile ed ith embar1 sment, but 
he was glad » hear how his laugh 
unded \ | 1 ple 
\ re the ae lal 
phed. “low do you kn ot my early 


I, too, am a Cornucopian. Ah, how 


of you when vou won that 
\\ rl id you compe te?” 
that j no.” 
\ rulv llegwelian answer 
) vell is very stupid.” She 
red and became crimsoner than 


finish Inv poem because 


tiv at the light So I 
l to put it u like von ast 
! ht His crimson | iped up to her 
ndard * Tha s why I felt Vou so 
[ suppose ell me, what do 
vou thin f Fame now?” 
ihe e-] m Fame itself 
Both. 
‘| think that—neither is worth five 
pounds.” 
‘Oh! she said glumly. “And vou 
te abou t so beautifullv!” She 
qu 1 a couplet 
it is a from mother 
said, But ( rid n 
voung Ss vearn i fam ho 
rld in which the achieve it. 
hie s a dream-world of strenuous fel- 
uls, aspiring, winging, tremulous 
it ve and pity, enamoured of musical 
( i world whose ears are pricked up 
faintest accents of new mel- 
Overhead hover the Old Poets, as 
Mrs. Browning’s ‘ Vision’! But 
ey grow up to tind out that it is a 


rid of 


ties and sharp lawyers and leasehold- 


trading publishers and jealous 


a world of puffs and paragraphs. 
d f thev are wis they 


tind out, 
it is all one whether Raphael Dom- 


too, 


nick or Jack Robinson is buzzed on the 
Not till ‘the last in- 


rmity of noble minds’ is gone, can their 


ing lips of men. 


Evolution be 
llis her sh. 
‘I, too, seem to have lived in a ereat 


larkened r 


complete.” 


bitterness saddened atre 


of m 


W indow S, f 


om many rom 
which blind after blind was lifted till I 
saw the whole bleak landseape around 


ne. But still at the time you must have 
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been happy, and I sha 
think you did get the five pounds.” 
But I didn’t.’ 
You didn’t! 


And I 


aving Chatterton in his garret!” 


imagined then 


ll always be glad 


‘What made you fancy I was poor?” 
‘i beg your pardon—but | 
“but you were right. In my garret 


the moths had no chance at all, and 
have now consumed my poem in reveng 


We had it 


under a gas j ‘t on the common staireas 


the 


no candle, and Was wriits 


of a great tenement house. 


When the 


vas was turned out, I arose from the 
stairs, where many a foot had trampled 
oh my poetic inspiration, and went 


bed—on two chairs and a pillow.” 
Did 
“7 


then ?” 
lived alone.” 
| mean, lite rally.” 


you live alone 


have aly ays 


biography is irrelevant.” 


beg your pardon.” 


“What, again! I had better extend 


you a general amnesty in advanee a 
papal indulgence. You are at liberty to 
say what vou like, and I am to be at lib 
erty to be silent when I like 
“Tt is a fair contract. Then, I ask, 
why didn’t you get the five pounds?” 
‘First, beeause I needed them. See 


Editor of 
scoundrel.” 


ondly, because the the Cor 


‘ 
copia Vis a 


What: 


high editorial pri 


Allegra gasped. “ All 
all those 
Answers to Correspondents!’ ” 

* Another wi 
Ves the 
stuck to the five pounds?” 


He sent 


those 


nciples, nobl 


ndow-blind up?” 


nursery ndow, alas! Hi 


only to three. for m 


to his sanctum that long - mysterious 


sanctum.” 
Ves Allegra breathed, 


sparkling betwixt smiles and tears. 


her eyes 


was also a garret—worse than 
ine. There was a rickety wooden desk, 
and the floor was littered with heaps of 
old numbers, technically known as ‘ 


turns.’ 


re- 
Over the door was a great rusty 
bell without a clapper—I don’t know why 
I remember that, because I only saw it 
as I was leaving- 

“And the Editor—what was he like? 
How T used to wonder!” 

“ Not a bit 
the shock. 
Englishman at 


that 
wasn’t 


English-looking 
In fact he an 
all, despite his weekly 


was 


first 


gush about the glories of the Empire, and 


eyes 


W id 
eal a 
ri ce. e] 44 
gre k el \ 
Allegra wrin her tore 
lave I seen such a 
“Otto Pont 
Profess Shu 
nastill 
You kno ” Hey 
Ah, 1 might have le 
illusions in peas Pont u 
sur house in the early « 
Pill your husband fou 
Till my husband four 
Ponts weren't married. 
covered the brosers 
Broser was virtuousi 
* Poor old Ott \ 
ery ‘deratels 
mbled Phil 
id the indelicaey to tell 
ul lrel, but who ‘hay 
t 
| 
te \ he a tire 
dn’t vou help her ¢ 
3 aw in A 
n Land N nalizat 
it otf w ! until 
SO? R if sl 
le thin she’s 
hough. S&S neve ta 
You must be tired 
“Tlas nature ever ( 
tiful than an olive | 
qn 
sion g 
eal! 
! but 
You yourself do not 
hn eh 1 
pounds 2” 
‘ 
his hie heard ” he str 
beard mimetically— 
Fame’ had reall, 
( ot his also nar 


ed 


t tha 

air 
ent 
liona 
a 
1 

1 


t 
‘ wh 
ne i 
ehost, 


vara 

nave 1 

} 

i rit ‘ 
scrupul 
recel} 


ay 
it him to 
}? 
him 
or, finding 
guy Lii¢ 
nh for a \ 
| 
ess 
'¢ 
ror this we 
in the Prot 
red wih 
1 deseript 


wail 
mer ‘ 
as delig 
beings ther 
ont. ‘| 
\ i 
3m 
> it 
“Oh, th 
bee ant 
| 
I> 
Tile 
ere 
CeSeribe 
1 
ither pec 
17 
pable 
ainner 
not 7 
Ana 
“ey 
ay 


i W 

( 


na 

i ou 
me as 
it 
‘ rn 


nad 
7 
re 
© 
ciis 
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| ingland. He was afraid t prize to Pow | 
rious eh r fear ol u ‘ 
ive his face therefore t gl 
nly the co id prize. 
ead. * Where vhelmed by usness, | s 
What was his” the nominal five pounds from 
thr roprietor. 
“When did vou tind hin ut ¢” 
can a Lhe thieke Vil hy SLICK. 
“When | rt the Oxford 
n nursery 
to come to Yes—t thanged. You 
: see, our | such a dal 2 
him out?” W rnaiistie worl 
the req 
but t ‘TL USI 
a ti es V 
ed 
Was ] \ 
was a Midstoke pl: 
M@ him into a. ou wer 
ne ot ow. port. OF i 
but don't ed with Aly. er speceh, 
: t Socialis d disciple o 
t. And why reminds me of a Concert in 
(‘ause the Cause Vil Pont) 
‘ ring? ecited * Fame’ y request.” 
\ s 30 J The eurt eouldn't oo 
lent the Professor a guinea : 
brave strug- rent of the | 
whist now, 1t the Boat Race?” 
st tect eclitor of a if 
Race. Then he a 
e Race. When h 
yas obviousi ik r 
Cire hea- k e art o 
norance in order 1 
ile be r by ’s, but Pont’s was : 
‘ ean.’ had prol vy taken ¢ to 
in é t he sovereiyvt That wit hot 
lure in sub-editinge. 
But you on the bills, so I resigned.” 
oot Her voice was tender 
paper trmed me as 
troking itic. WI 1 look back, | 
he best poem ! e.” 
Pont But he : 
° 
f 
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ad some of reputa- 


sort 


tion as conversationalist and afte: 
dinner spea Anyhow, my first billet 
dramatic critic was at a fashi mable 
leat he first night of a romantic 
( ‘| Ihé play was supposed to be in 
! verse, but even iT it had been, the 
would have mouthed it away. The 
nh was improbable, the psychology 
po bie. Only the scene ry was good, 
| on my trial and modest—ah. you 
( f una my simple know- 
dge of ho tall | am with conceit | 
us to hear what my fellow 
( es thought, and as they all went out 
) md drink between the acts, I 
ed the Imagine my relief to find 
( ali thought a | did. Voor old 
he of the actor-manager., 
lis da Is over. And at th end, even 
( iudienes gave signs of dis- 
i robs But thi made me pa- 
so with the poor actors and author 
| said my kindest for the piece, 
l my consternation next morning 
en 1 read eolumn fter column of hys 
rical eulogium, crowned by accounts of 
the enthusi i¢ reception. My organ 
stood alone, damning with faint praise, 
r al \ s very angry if 
vy malice, the editor at my poor judg 
n H m fellow erit 3 | he er did 
her dramatic itieisi 1, till | became 
! n edit lle smiled “Then I 
her writing to another actor- 
! r who threatened libel, that I was 
objected to honest eriticism. 
rene eame a letter full of the pathos of 


‘So far from 


2 n } 
" 

S to insert attacks on me 

delicious!” She laughed heart- 
\ but vou did get to the top of the 
” 
ee! 

It was seareely a Californian giant. 
Ik ( r, ld d wield considerable influ- 
nee ‘la couple oO wher the 


Bag- 


ched e 


as bought iald 


nnexation 


N wabarba in the il terest of his C'om- 


ne of the old 


righteous indignation 


iped into her face 
And vou resigned 
“Very soon; but most of mv staff re- 
|, pleading that they became mer- 
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. 
cenaries of Bas nel] on 


Cipie as the 


fre 
ices took service with this or t 


penniless 


rauding prince. Of course my standing 


) 
Ba 


out made me seem trebly desirable. 


neli invited me down to his Highland 
Castle to talk it over, and hoping to ta 


hand, | 
Bagnell, howeve FE. said nothing i 


m over into leaving me a free 

went. 

a Week, and His pretty 


purred 


wife and daught 


round me. Then one day B 
nell took me out for a walk, and 
climbed up a mountain to sce the \ 


> 


1 my standing for Parliament 


lochs and six counties. 


OT the 


suggeste 


his e cpense—he needed haries the 


too told me eve rvbody predi ted a brill 
iant political career for me. He for 
shadowed my marrying a daughter 


carrying on the Novabarl: 


rhe mantle of Elijah!” interrur 


Allegra. u, too strange! 
im so glad you refused.” 

“ Not without a moment’s temptatio 
he girl was yverv sweet and innoce 
ind Bagnell in his home life was quite 


agol domestic virtue, a charmi) 
host and father, 


1 
yn med 


could 
rng two countries into war 


ends men have these little 


there was, | 
nt in which, feeling in n 
tissues the fore of the Beyond-Mai 
is tempted to prey, like Nietzs« 


splendid of 


tures, called 


ast pre, 


upon tne lower erea men, ti 


use them for my purposes as they wu 

horse Ss, whieh bear their burdens in peace 

ind are shot for their quarrels in w: 


1 


Backed by riches and power, what mig 
In that moment the empery 
earth seemed at my feet, to be had 
for the stooping. 


of the 
But all I picked up on 
mountain was the skull of a poor 
rozen lamb, which still adorns my man 
the Mile Road.” 

still 


back 


tel-piece in 


* You live there 
I 
death.” 
‘After your death ?” 
He sprang up. “We ought to be going 


back.’ 


went there—after 


mis 


She rose. “ But what do you mean?” 
to our contract.” 


“You mean the Beyond-Man had com- 


“1 appeal 


mitted suicide on the mountain ? 


| 586 
“Probably | 
2) 
bus 
Tate 
| his 
ain 
piper 
icll and devoted to this wret Hii: 
spiraey for the total British _ 
pany. 
ae 
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not bad for a beginner. How- 
went on quickly, “ Bagnel 
vot on without me; he has acquired 


veral other press-organs since 


le poisoned weapons very ust his 
ruggle for existence), and vou see the 
sult in this swelling of John bull’s 
eins and arteries tehe To! st 

| Novabarbese war, to repair lis mag- 

nimity in not having annexed tl 

| le ri try iter the tirst Ah thie 


into whien 
What 


it grinding out—in 


Italy, in Germeny, in France; uncon- 
us of =6politician turning the 
niclle Bagnell h rade Britain 


martial melodic 3.” 
he will That 


and will never permit.” 


not his war. 


wet 


hus- 


ibarba war brought 


will not be my 


the second would separate 


1 shall pray for war.” 


“Ah, no! no! Don’t say such horrible 


ings. If you only knew how [ sutter 
‘om every one of * England’s little wars,’ 
\\ hich we are tlippantly told exist to 


teach us geography !” 
“ You sutfer from hyperwsthesia. Your 
ot You will have 


and die, too.” 


a love men. 


hell is also 
to follow me 

Some yse of his meaning 
| idealizing faculty, 
was busy 


leasons, 


incurable by 
draping him in the radiance of honor, 
self-sacrifice, martyrdom for great 


ciples. Before her r 


prin- 
Orvieto and her 
the 


affected 


visionary Tower of David, and 


drowsy town and brooding sky 
her like some mystie fresco of Puvis de 
Chavani 

“T could follow you,” she said simply, 
‘like the women who followed Christ.” 
turned a sad startled glance upon 


shall the 


He 
her. “But I 
dead,” he said. 


not rise from 


CHAPTER VI. 


MORS ET VITA. 


r ached the Corso almost in Si- 


Rome to- 


shall be 


Von, CI.—No, 604 


going back 


65 


to 
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morrow she said “and to England 
atter Eas 

‘1 he Lo son! a dr 

\ ( i lav s Wi Inesda 


I s mies your hus 
band.” 
“Wel ‘ ead you then 
3] hing 
~ hiv 
“What shall I publish?  Love-talk 
for the libraries? My early thoughts 1 
no longer believe: 1 thoughts n 
body would believe 
should believe t 


read ther Cll. 
he kk 


writing is supplied 


in cipher: though 1 
by th verage ¢ 


perience. should a Hottentot make 
of Hegel ¢” 


“Well, let me have a try at the 


“ Useless. No woman has ever unde 
stood lite. Ah, vou angry already 
Wo wis an invetera idealizer L dare 
Sav vou have already pictur Ot 


me.” 


Hle was truly provoking. have a 


picture than you f: 


“Ts it anything like this?” He held up 
the ivory pomme! aft } as 


ck, showing 


it a motley of earved heads, cherubie, 
Mephistophelian, grit 


“That is the 


weeping, po- 


etic, bestial. only true pic 
ture of me.” 

She smiled obstinat ly. 
making faces at me. 
“Th 


‘ Japanese, I suppose 
“Yes.” That launched him upon Jap- 


is at lf. 


anese art and brought them up to the 
hote 
Barda waited anxiously at the doorway 


with a telegram. 


It was from Joan. “ Broser telegraphs 


arriving Rome tl evenin 
“We start to-morrow morning, Barda,” 
she said ( iln lv. And poor Bard 'S 


vaguely hypnotized into a bel 


ief that th 


telegran rdained thus, uttered no pro- 


too, was docile that 


‘| 
but suppose ts 1 use asking vou to 
come Wi you returl o the Mile End 
Road 
“Not unless vou have a day of the ae 
dead, as in Paris . 
mob! It is barrel-org: 
uv air may be inserted. : 
But 
“Tf he does, he \ll writings are 
id. The irst Novi we 
+ +1 
rer 
lence. test. 
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evening, joining Allegra at the fireside 

1 old habit, and conversing in 
Italian till Barda had gone to bed. And, 
as the exotic language 


unveil 


made it easier 
himself—removing 
did, 
artistic atme spl r 


sonai 
Allegra 


as it somehow into 


he 


to penetrate his simple se- 


an 
al- 


kk we d 


ns to his biography as- 


He 


so romantic were they. 


\ egitimate to begin with, and doub- 
ly illegitimate, for his mother was a 
Jewess and his father a Christian. This 


cr Allegra how 
heard of in her 


remembe red to have 
dilettante 
fantastic novels, 


girlhood a 
glishman, who wrote 


penetrated the Mos jue of Omar in Jeru- 


1 disguised as a Mohammedan, and 
drowns during a mistral in the 
Medite rranean. She now learned that 


he bore with him a beautiful Jewish girl. 


aved trom the shipwreck and 


who was s 
a French 


picked 


up 
board of which Raphael was born pre- 
t 


cattle-boat, on 


maturely. From Marseilles mother and 
child had been passed on by charitable 
| vish committees to Lor don. Here 
they had undergone terrible poverty and 


olation, till the boy grew up, and then 


ess 


comparative happi: 

4 i died 
With her deat} 
the Bagnell episode, 


felt 


tin lah sit 


lingeringly of cancer. 


eC! the tren- 


zied Raphael had his relations with 


life ended. “ The universe had no fur- 
ther claims upon me—I was a pariah, 
who had morally no right to be in the 
vorid at all. Whether suicide was wrong 
hers o1 ( | belonged to myself, 
I w vithout parents or relatives, or 
eres rs ! ignts, or duties.” 

‘What a unique position!” said <Al- 

“Was it not It was the considera- 
tion of that which kept me from crude 
physical suicide. T fe that never be- 
ore had a man been ‘ii born for the 


there- 


fore retired fron ual living—yjust as, 

hee 1 believer, I should have re- 
red to a monastery—I committed sui- 

cide of the emotions and the will, and 

he« ime the passive spectator of the tragie 
umors of existence. I took out of my 
e all aspiration, all pity, all love. 
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Horrible! 


It was life that wus ho 


rible. Before my death I heard tly 
grass grow. Every drowning fly hu 


me, every whipped horse. I wished 

be the voice of all dumb creatures. Th 
hypocrisies and injustices of the social] 
fretted The 
reading of history torture. | 
little live with ‘men’ as you 
could live with the lepers ot Assisi. Now 
I sit serene,” he putted lazily at his cig- 
arette, deat to the agony of my 
days as to that of antiquity. I had dom 
nothing to mitigate that, why 
stick my 


order every herve, mere 
as a 
could 


as 


as 


she uld | 
little finger into this? ] enjo 
the strut of the Pharisees and th: 


rhe 


an exquisite 


social spectacle vives lik 
and bitter laughter. [1 
aluses me to see England fooled by Bag 


nell. I 


Let me alone, ery 


say to suffering and injustice, 


to the living! 
If | bel eved you,” said A legra, 
should think vou a fiend.” 
He 


rose and looked down moeckingly 
r, making again that monstrous 
lless shadow, fi 

Barda 
the gloom. But presence stea- 
died Allegra’s the sti 
baleful look in his eves did not frighten 
her. “ Didn’t T say 


¢ shall 


hea small lan ) 


roniyv tae | 


by which was knitting pierce 
Barda’s 
herves, and 
you wouldn’t believe 
there be ho 
4 could | 


tricken Italy at all, 


but peace evel 
in the grave 
pove \ 
minded myself hourly that 


No, ] am 


and W ith riN smal] income sate In CONSOIS 


live in this 
unless 

1? 
] am dead 


content to know and not to be 


nothing save the bankrupt 


touch me 


personally. 


ling’ ¢ » asked, mocking in her 
turn 
Nothing he replied fiercely. Then 
in English Cursed be she that moves 
my bo 
She replied calmly, alm ebuking 
l And how long w you go on lik 
99 
ntil my organ of econsciousnes 
diseased I mnot h pel W 
Al rematl and ele The 
nervous tissu away. Apha 
ind nnesia will overtake mv brain 


rheumatism and senility my body.” 
His d 


ris aead 


vy lucidity made her shudd 


lik 


d 
the eross of 


1.9 
aespite Barda presen 


one crucified on conscik 


hess. 


| 
tor ni 
evervthi 
cret. 
The new additio 
i 
| 
ait 
] 
: 
* tiow horribie: 
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hat if the brain 


“But w 


organ of knowledge 


‘Goethe took your own ot omnis- 
hee, but didn't he say, Ho ean 
about anything unless he writes 


ut it with love 
* Goethe was a creature of C 
Kings, and mistresses,” he said brutally. 
{ wish to be the first man to tace life 


ont. 


An immense meternal pity 


er breast: all her latent 0} sm 
rged to do battle vith this sicklier soul 
“Shall I play you something’ hie 


abruptly, remembering Saul agi 


ent, 


said 


ng in his drear and stark, blir 


dumb.” 


would be more pleasant than quar- 


ling But I doubt wll get any- 
thing out of that old pian 
Barda Vol are noddi Gio to 
ed.’ She lit the big lamp and gave 
Barda the littl Raphael Dominick re- 
med his easy-chair and threw on in- 
her log. Allegra tried the keys. 
“Not so bad,” was her verdict. She 
irted a soft rippling melody, touching 


he r ting 
To-night the 


listened 


notes li as thougl 


soothing 


his forehead. 


were 
wind was still, and the roo 


the cheerful uprush of and 
dainty musie. 

“What was that?” 
ceased. 

“The Allemand 

“T don’t know it. 
I don’t know.” 
She “ That 
as telling vou something 


ficult 
She pondered. 


know.” 
John Field’s things ?” 


No.”’ 


Ise 


laughed. might be as dif- 
vou don’t 


uu know 


Englishman who lived in 
She played a re verie, 
ut as he expressed no opinion at the 
close, her fingers glided into the Melan- 
cholie. When she had finished that, if 
} othed 


struck her suddenly that she 
i limme 


him “A 
d,” she thought, smiling. She moved 
on tiptoe towards him and sat down op- 


dreamy 


had 


asleep. suecesstul Sc/ 


posite him, and studied his sl eping face, 


sO spiritual in its repose, so different 
} } 


from the animality f that other 
sleeping faee. And then she 
that 
was resting, Barda’s head 


that on very spot where his 
ha | rested 
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nignt bet ‘ d t ca \ her t} it 
he was right, that h Lb Ligel 
be inhabitan it t \ 
and if human evolution moved t ug} 
soul, not bod it rt Bros too, wa 
several species be R i | Don 
nick 

She watched h venti { ithing his 
had passed throug that brain, \ h its 
nd fores the irs in then 
courses: the panorama of history had 
passed throug! the grotesque kaleido 
scope of mi rh dite he arts, the 
sciences, the mathematics, the Babel of 
languages; Egypt and Babylon and the 
old civilizations what had i not har- 


ly 


bored 4 
Through Souther 


night 


irobbi 
ters of stars in 
earth, bathed in moonlight, continued 


Spinning. 


imperceptible 
against the back of the chair, 1 the 
head that had retleeted the imnieasurable 


Vision: apparently as blank and 


le sso as the 


chair its 


was human knowledg« 


that the Keane this, and when the 
blood-tide flooded it back to conscious 
hes- itself m eked at itse] 


groped for a 
gan calling to her from the 


lv 
sureiv here W 


dream-poem, the tizure with the 
heart of flesh 
tears of things. 


CHAPTER VII. 


ER. 
the door was 


A perruenetory knock 


followed 


at 
ruy pening and 


f the waiter, 


by the 
with a gentle 


Alleg a 


appear ince 


man behind him. started up 


from her chair. 


la sid al 
The gentleman advanced quickly tow 
ards her Allegra grew searlet with sur 


{Tonorable Robert Broser. 
“Carissima!” he said. It was one of 
the fe 
She drew back, 
But I was coming to Rome in thi 


morning!” she said. 


w Italian words he had picked up. 


sister not certain. 


our 


not the 
she remonstrated. 

«| 

n 
iream- 
to 
the 
she deep. Yes 
“Do 
Right 
1s 
ught 
the 
¥ 
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not wait. I caught the last train. You 


forget how long you have been away 


‘It seems very short to me.” She ad- 


‘What did 1 teii him? 
fo get vou a good room.” 


Hle frowned at her. They had not 


You must be very tired,” she said 
more gently. 
Not now I see you.” He threw down 

his hat and came nearer. 

“No, no. We are not alone.” 

Startle |, his eve followed — he r nod, 
Raphael Dominick still slept in his easy 
h 


air. Broser’s brow grew blacker, Al- 
legra’s cheek redder. It eame upon her 
as a sudden embarrassment that it would 
be too complex to éxplain how the stran- 
ger came to be in her room. 

Who is this gentleman ?” said her 
husband grimly, vet half dazed. 
“Te is staying in th 


“Tle seems to be very much at home in 


your room.” 


Ilis tone set up her instinet-of* antag- 
onism so strongly that she heard her 
voice saving coldly, “It is not mi 
r almos before she had CONSCIOUSLY 
remembered that this was indeed the 
fortunate case 


| pul ( sit 
H resper for the Right Toner e 

Rober Brose) wite mounted t 
eul 
There are no ivate sitting 
“ And did you poke vours n 
such a pig-stv? I was wondering 
came up the fusty stairs 
‘T like pig-s It is the only way 
of avoiding pigs 
1) t suct nsense, 
He sniffed. “ sn g-room, too! | 
gla ur sleeping beauty isn’t an Fne- 
and I sincerely trust your un- 
lign 1 freak won't leak out.” 
S| ssed her head. “Have you 


“With the Fitzwinters, but I want a 
snack of something. Oh, by-the-way, | 
have brought some k tters tor you. An: 
I have lots of news and m« ssages fron 
London.” 

It is kind of you to trouble.” 


Ile produced a little packet. “ Joa 


gave me two. Five | brought from home. 

not recke ning that large unstamped on: 

with prihied envel e and the gre; 


black seal. It fell out of your desk.” 
“Out of my desk?’ She took it, won- 
dering. 
“Yes—in the spring cleaning, whic! 


alill 
you have fortunately escaped, your desk 
was overturned and tlew open. That was 
picked up among the papers. It seems 
only about one of your charities, but | 
thought it might be something lm por- 
tant you had forgotten to open, so | 
brought it along.” 

She opened it automatically, her mind 
engaged apprehensively in trying to re 
member whether there was anything 
among the other papers picked up that 
she would have preferred kept from the 
servants’ or her husband’s raze But sh 
gue memory of old poems 


had only a va 
buried deep d 


wh under the accumuia- 
tions of years, 


ike her own freshness of 
emotion. Even when she found a small- 
er sealed envelope inside, addressed in 
her own handwriting “To Allegra at 
Forty,” she did not remember that this 
was the letter which she had written to 
herself in her girlhood, and which (find- 


ing it in her desk after her marriage) 
she had sealed up tor privacy in a bis 


printed charity envel pe. She opened 


the ertvel ype wonderingly though 


even 
her enemies did not eall her forty, and 


began to read. 
My pear ALLecra,—Although we have 
not met for a quarter of a century, | 
take the liberty of addressing vou still by 
your Christian name.” 


Ah, she remembered: tears started to 
her eyes. How ecould she read it now 
in this incongruous environment — this 
whimsical appeal to her young self! She 
turned the page with a confused sens 
of an innocent voice ealline to her in 
the wilderness. She skipped the seeond 
page, reading only the quotation that 


stood out: 


| 
fr 
dressed the walter. signore vuole 
; Not your room ¢ W hose then ? 
His?” 
“ Nobody’s — everybody's — the public 
dined?” she said. 
= 
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So on our heels a fresh perfection treads, 
\ power more strong in beauty, born of us 
\nd fated to excel us, as we pass 


in glory that old darkness.” 


Emotion overcame her: the lines radi- 


ted 


vestiveness 


light, shimmered with infinite 


sug- 
and promise. She was about 
away the letter for 
the name “ Raphael 
her eve and beat 


after-perusal 


Dominick 
her heart: 


» put 
vhen 
‘aught 
* Ah, if vou should hay 


at 
have mi: 
| Dom- 
and 


onee 


pen to 


ried a man like Keats or 
nick—a man with the eve of faith 


the lips of song—then you may at 


WwW. 


involuted 


this letter into the 
Oh God! What 


that her letter should reac 


Throw 
ironv! And 


1 her now and 
flus. 
She turned her head involuntarily tow- 


Raphael 

the two surveying 
‘h other, the table between them: it 
seemed to Allegra like Death looking at 


re. Broser was so poun- 


the tire. Dominick 


‘sen, and 


ras 


had 


men were 


ng vitality: he exhaled sunecess from 
‘ry pore. He had grown stouter, and 
even ruddier, and seemed to throb with 
vill-power as a steamer with its screw. 
Getting a fresh impression of him after 
bsenee, Allegra was astonished that she 
ul sueeeeded so long in keeping him at 
rm’s-length. Was it that her own will 


had developed under antipathy 4 
“ 


Forgive my rudeness, Lady 


said Raphael Dominick. “ Your musie 
iust have charmed me to sleep.” 

His impeecable English startled 
Broser as it had startled his wif Al- 
gra hastened to say You must have 
heen very sleepy alre idvy, ay hus- 
band’s arrival would have we you.” 
She introduced the men, and they 
nodded eurtly to each other. 

“Was there anvthins 1 in that 


letter 2?” husband a 
the 

ing ruefully of her premature breaking 

f the seal. 

The waiter popped in his head to ask 

if the siqnore would the room 

he d, “and 


calda—I want wasn. 


* Quite contrary,” she said, think- 


Inspect 


chosen. Broser he 
in frozen dignity. “ Si,” 


bring me acqua 


Tell the beggar also to get me som 


to eat, Allegra. Good-night. Mt Domi- 
nick,” he said, with intention. 
Raphael Dominick dropped languidly 
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into his arm-chair and 
the fire. “ Goo 

The Right 
banged the door. 


“We had 


Mr. Broser.” 
Honorable 


night, 


gentleman 


better say d-night, Mr. 


rood 


Dominick,” said Allegra quickly, “ and 
good-by too. I shall go by the first 
train. | could not bear to be in Orvieto 

* Ah, you would hear only the voice of 


“Alas!” 
He got up. 
lv. And 


a dream. 


* But you play beautiful- 
I did not sleep in vain—I had 
Fron chi ? You 
said vou were tired of Society, that you 
pra ed for de liverance,.” 
Yes 
“Could you spare an hour, say twice 


a week ?” 


heaven, sa 


Iler eves flashed eagerly. 


“ Certainly.” 
; to a flat, whose 


this 


Phen go 


led on 


address Ive 
quite 
armor will re 


seribl eard—it’s near 


you—a Japanese man in 


ceive you. There you will play on the 
piano—a grand and good.” 


She took the ecard. “ It sounds like the 
ian Nights. And when I 


piay, you 


\ I may never appear.” 
Then I sha’n’t play.” 
“ 7 My 


es, vou will. complementary 


“Your 


“A girl 


omplementary 


who is dying—cerudely dying 
ot an incurable and agonizing disease. 


A girl who ean neither live nor die.” 
“ How ghas ay 
“Tt is only 


plem«e nt, she 


tls 


her body. Being my com- 


lives intensely by 
This 
sister, Margaret, 


who, I 


used to give her 


her emo- 


tions and her Faith. Katharine 


has a who 
for 


ner, 


Engelborne 


lives only her, and fear, is 


ot 


ving Margaret 


lation of music, but the Nemesis 
virtue her shou 


dislo« ated 


‘But hasn’t she any friends—in this 


piano age ?” 


‘Even Heine’s friends wearied of the 
dead-alive. I will write her that you are 
coming. One day you will knock and 
sav, ‘ Here I am.’ ” 

“ But the girl may be dead.” 

“T fear not. Perhaps Margaret may.” 


“ And what shall be my reward? The 


N esis that dogs virtue?” 


1 
the 
A 
Wiil 
halt 
Allegra,” 
= 
ich 
which d 
der-b: ne 
| 
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“You will meet v oon Christian 

re 

‘Yes. Not having been br ught up 
( h vays been curi- 

\ wh pene like or 


* she murmured, with no 

sponsive sinile, but wit Oppressive 

emotiol “1 will go to her. I will be 
bit of a Christian Tor your sal ° 


Broser found her reading the k tter to 


unopened. She 


erself, the others still 
ul has i \ t \ when rit’ entered, 
Ile saw it and looked suspicious. “ He's 
rone, he ¢ Where is Barda 7” 
In bed 
ile picked up a ecard on the table. 
‘Raphael Dominick!” he said aloud 


ned threw it fireward. 
‘Oh, want that e;: 


It has an address. 


lle ore ued it, | ke la the address 
pencilled, and gave it to her silently. The 
aiter brought him a eold fowl and 
lad and the best bottle of wine in the 
use, and he supped voraciously, flinging 
\llegra the home news between mouth- 
fuls, Ile spoke of the children with 
pride and affeetion—he loved his brood— 
nd a large addition to his income 
const lent m the falling in of some 
leases of Midstoke property he had in- 
herited from his poor old father. She 
listened, reading her letters. When he 


is satistied, he over to her and 


went 
captured her soft warm fingers. 


“H 


me after all my journey 2?” 


my little Allegra no weleome for 


*T hope the holiday will refresh you. 


Varliament must have risen rather early 
he 
did 


further 


aster 


not wait. There was nothing 


to do in the House. | 


had better work. I am to have an audi- 
ence with the Pope, and we are to attend 
mass in the Sistine Chapel. I have 
brought my Privy Councillor’s dress.” 

Phe jux aposition of the venerable 
Pope and Broser made her smile—the 
smile Raphael Dominick. 
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said. 
have to wear black, and | pref 


‘Ah, vou are pleased.” he 

vou will | 
vou in white, as to night.’ 


He 


to him after his lonely journeyings. 


Infinitely aliur 


log fire 


loveliness was 


strange shabby and the 


and the old-world town—all stimulated 
his sense of romance. His wife moved 
him afresh; he was angry with himsel{ 
rv having let her slip away from him 
too easily in the whirl of polities. H 
ambitions had oceupied his whole sot 
! v, In this holiday moment, he felt tha 
noth r could replace the boss of Alle- 
gra’s love. 
He bent his cheek to touch hers, bu 
shi Sp 2 away and w rested herselt 


free His dignity and hers 
he should provoke the n 


his tace 


forbade that 
of a seutie 
grew demoniac, his eves pro- 
truded almost comieally: the expression 
self batted. 


” Do you permit me at le ast to smoke 


of gigantie will ludicrously 


a cigar?” he said sardonieally, 
u anvyt 


ermit y hing that exeludes 


> gave a sneering laugh, 
himself upon Dominick’s 


surrounded himself fic nhaishiv wita 


that had, hoy ever, a 
“Won't 


volumes of smoke, 


heavenly smell. 
other arm-chair ? 

But she would not profane her mem 
“T prefer 


“| herself rigidly 


and 


table 


said, 
the 


a silence. 


this,” she 


ories, 
nearer 
than the fire. There was 
‘So this is your conception of a 


said at last. 


duty !” 


“T tell you for the hundredth time 
I will give you everything except love., 


In what else have I been remiss 2?” 
“You consulted 
Vv hen you came here.” 
“T will be 
Iler unexpected humility softened him. 
hope. At the he 


-had this glorious creature to flaunt. be- 


my dignity 


> ] 
SCaree ly 


more careful. 


gave him new worst 


fore the world. 


‘If you don’t consider your own rank. 


you should remember that the Premier- 
ship is almost within my grasp. And 


lrag of your domestie argu 
the the 
hearth, I should have grasped it already. 


but for the « 


ments, of perpetual eritie on 


You have ney 
‘Tt is 


I will never argue any more with 


understood polities.” 


true. I only understood prin- 


| 
592 
— 
“ And Margaret is the only one you’ve 
“You and even she isn’t a Chris- 
tian. = Wwililmsically as he 
( r his hand. “ Good-night and 
wood.) 
said Allegr: i 
P| ted chair 
{ 
ciples. 
— 
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vou.” She was ready to promise any- 
thing, anything that would eut her life 


away trom his. 
let he it, 


recepted what he eould not 


He was unscrupulous: 
as Raphael Dominick 
| 


aiter, 


r accept 


“ Now you speak sense, Allegra. Trust 
ne and I will yet carry out your prin- 
‘iples. Unless one is Premier one is so 
hampered. How much nicer it wo 
f I could tell you my plans, sure of your 


vmpathy. That would be a true part- 


nership.” 


“T am sorry. I will do my best in 
future.” 

“Thank you. He reached out his 
and again and took hers, and it lay pDas- 
sively in his own Let me tell you, 

en, that my visit to the Pope is only 

blind. In reality I left England last 
Thursday, though he Morning 


even 
that I ] 


an ovat 


Virror 


night, 


announced 


left Satu ‘day 


recelving ion on the 


lat 
piat- 


of Victoria station. He's very 


smart, that new seer tary of mine, and 
in with all the press agencies.” He 
‘huckled, glad as ever of a confidante 


for his cleverness. 

“You did go somewhere else first, then /” 
away to Fizzy. 1 went 
Sir Donald 


ind representatives of t 


“Don’t give it 
to Brussels to meet Bagnell 
he northern coun- 


on the Nova- 


ove! 


tries that have percentages 
} 


barbese railways, or 


Ot 


suzerainty parts 


the country. eourse I didn’t dare 


ina. 


The fatal 


from her chee K. 


meet Bagnell in Eng! 
Novabarba! 


blood 


sucked 
Oh, but this 


+} 


was horrible, ineredible. 
“ We've settled 
to 


the coneessions they 


get in compensation, when Eng- 
} ° 4 
land aequires the country. 
“ But 
Most of 
“ That 


hey 


how will England acquire it? 
the tribes are still inde yx ndent.” 


conquered again. 


was Ruston’s mistake. 


must be 
“On what pretext ¢” 
“ Pretexts we have 
the po 

“Yes, poor pretexts—t 
lamb!” agi 1. 

“Not at all. We don’t desire to 
‘em: only to civilize ’em.” 


“To shear vou 


She rose in agitation 


mean.” 
shrugged his shoulders: “ They’re 


dirty—and develop their own 


the 


too lazy to 


he dark places o1 
lit up.” 


earth 


country. 
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“That the electric-light companies may 


make a pront. 
Why not If I add Novabarba 
the Empire, I shall ultimately becom 


But the 
is the march of civilization.” 


“And the Dead March 


Premier. Granted. all same it 


of Christian 


itv! Il can see the tribes mowed down 
by your machine-guns. Oh, how can you 
wade through blood to your throne ¢” 
He flushed angrily: “ Have you for- 
gotten your promise already /” 
\iv promise My promise!” She 


* And what ot 


father whose mantle 


laughed half hysterically. 
your promise to my 
you were to inherit What of your prom- 
We were 
you and |. My God, a pretty pair!” 

* And so we shall, Allegra, so we shall. 
Th the 
great empires, the more we check 
i insanities. 


you see oniv the crude present 


ise to me? to make an end of 


war- 


world into 
thes 


more we consolidate 


internecine racial ou 


are 
a woman 


But 


aream al 


we politicians—we have to 


build for generations to 


come.” She was silenced for a moment 
“Tf vou only trusted me a little, Al- 


} +] = 
era, ne Salad patneticany, 


But It 


‘an rust vou? was 
Novabarba for which my father saer 


hoy ( 
ficed his “areer, 1t Was the Novabarbes 
killed my brother, and made 


to 


me swear war 4 
Good 


you still hold the 


against war 
h Al 
opinions vou 


Why, ha! ha! 


were young. eavens, 
legra, do 


expressed to your dolls? 


ha! it was in a nursery that we made our 
highfalutin compact. A¢ cept the ome 
He threw away the cigar that had gon 
out in the argument and lit another. 


Lier bri 


tragie scene in that 


reviving the 
and she did 


wen? 


un was 


nursery, 
share his laughter. He on coni- 
that Sir William Ori 
Governor of 


vou think 


stenton, the 


vabarba, 
mmend war unless he believed 


would rec 
it was justitied 4 
“ Does he recommend war?” 
“To tell ther 
has advised the Colon 


tell you ne ecret, yes. at 


don’t annex, one of the northern eoun 
tries will. Isn’t it better it should fall 
into the hands of Eng ! and get the 


boon of British government ?” 


William 


gentleman, 


lish 


Eng 


know I still 


Orr-Stenton is an 


and you 


— 

m 
plac 
the 

eat we 
= 7 
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( isice that order the highest in Eu 
“Well, then!” he said triumphant 
But | s Colonel Orr-Sten 
| W rl vd Cit il 
h t R Sire And n his minds 
he round globe unde 
he Br h tlag—like one of those Christ 
is puddings, v i fag stuck in it 
So do | | It is the 
And what 
i cle ul le Stinv tor the riobe to bh 
stmas pudding. Peace on earth 
{ plumes » all met It is vour ta 
ers ver deal, and if I help to bring 


laughed 
highly pleased with his neat Partlia- 
epartes 
Alleg hit ps. I shall keep 
Tri? he said I w sa to reu 
( l-night 
He sprang up: * And you'll not tell m 
i vemient brother-in-law 
*An English gentleman should under- 
stand the laws of honon CGood-night.” 
* Not withou KISS ¢ 
She snatched up the lamp, half in 
detianee their shadows shifted gro 
tesquel Ring for another,” she said 
I need tl for my room.” 
Put it down and sav Good-night, 
like a good little girl 
Ne urderer’s lips shall touch mine.” 
He laughed sneerin lv. “ You are be 
ming melodramatie. You remind me 
if the Midstoke Theatre Roval.” 
Remember rather the Midstoke Town 


Tall.” 
He winced. 


lightly. “Y 
and vou are all 


more 


us kiss and make it up. 


She the 


nel, Isgust | passed her much, and slid 
t bacl But he stuck his foot in the 
ure ¢ t closed laughing vod- 
iumoredly. 
Sliding panels, too! No wonder we 
rie lodramat 


chair and 


She put down the lamp on a 
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tried to close the panel. vat scream for 
Ba she threate ned. 
Little ive your 


spittire! You shall h;: 


love, or the world 


Wet 


And, as shi hesitated a moment 
h hrust back the panel and kissed le 
m the lips. “ Good-night, vou little fool,’ 


he laughed. ‘ All’s fair in love and war. 
What do you think of my melodrama ?”’ 


And as he went to his room he pou 


dered on the vexatiousness and teather 
1 


headedness « modern woman, thrust 


ing her pretty pers 


all the 


betwee 


mality into affairs 


same he felt that the 


had 


state. But 


them peen 


CHAPTER VITL 
AND TRUMPET. 


vas enjoying himself, 


th Right Honorable Robert Broser or 
the musement of the ladies and the 
miystifica i of the Italian Deputy who 
had been Fizzy’s dinner guest, in his 
magnificent suite of apartments in th 
hotel at Rome. \ll the men were smok 
ing (by request). Fizzy’s Radical spirits 


had not been damped either DV age 


but refused to 
or the attacks of the Virror 
Che both 


vy seriously as illustrious British Dep 


atrimony, Broser 


either bin 


seriously. Deputy took 


meh 
ver 
uti dinner would figure in his 


Ile spoke 


s, and this 
Memoirs. 
English 


In rabid 


Court party, with a ven 


glish and was a 


institutions. 
follows r of thi 


ymous hatred of 


it admirer of 
Rome he was a 
the Vatican, and whenever he stopped in 
und his teeth, rapped 
the pavement with his cane, and barked 


his street walks, a 


out oaths, his friends knew that a cler- 


ical robe was within evesh it. He was an 


Those 


rant priests!” was his 


ecclesiastical 


l 
] 


pointer or setter. 


curse mild 


. 

t too, had abated no 
\llegra, lonely 


felt in herself stirrings 


est invective. Joan, 
of her 


among them 


atheism; and 
all, 
of all sorts of mysterious impulses, vague 
flashes of 


jot 


instincts, insight, divinations, 
emotions, which to them were apparently 
deaf: 
: 
with antenne towards a dim, evasive, vet 
perva spiritual world, of which the; 
had no suspicion. 


as music to the she reached out as 
sive 
Was there more thar 
Raphael 


faney in Dominick’s theory « 


new species groping to adjust themselves 


to new spiritual environments ? 


it about, IT shall be truly the inheritor of proved. 
nis 1 ntl And you accuse me ot not 
But her defiance stung 
“Come,” he said ou 
v * Peace, Peace,’ ar. 
NOT IT vou are to bring this war. 
“Your terms are high, my dear Al- 
The Premiership for kiss’ [hey 
ask less even in the Charitv Bazars.” 


said 


poor 


ined to displace at 


Ah, you are a great man, Bob,” 
ZV. | 


pse you 


am wondering what 


are dest 
That is our Pant 


estmimster Abbev. e- 


expiained to the Dep- 


ou know,” he 


‘but it is so chock-full that 


when 
r we Wish to bury a new god we have 
ug up an l hi ho Was 
] 1 
there be Lore mac 


Fizzy putied out a mouthful of smoke. 
When Lord Ruston had that great na- 
nal eral th xtons qi etly chuek- 


season.’ 
But tha falous \ 
ed. 
Ay d i rs atfectionate- 
‘Aha! have I found a new grievance 
i pretty to play with? 
Br ughed “'There will be a new 
Yes The \nti-Ghou! Asso atiol 
d \ t it wonae il how my 
gratities her unselfishness all day 
She weeps ever er waiters car- 
t 1 iw otra Is 
me of ft ily ( Vir- 
in the Cana Island hich 
2 tear screv d into eaen che and 
ily smiles on Corpus Christi day, when 


ey are taken out 
‘Ah, those 


Deputy. 


scoundrelly pric ts!” eried 


“ Leave the priests 
The fact 


alone,” said Fi 


that my valet believes in the 


world saves policemen in this. 


But the waiters here are shamefully 
d,” Joan, unal 


nersisted vashed. 


[ shat] not come to this hotel again. 
That Hétel de Castile looks attractive. 


fs it quite respectable?” she asked the 
Deputy. 
“ My wife 


means, is it an hotel where 


es ean smoke cigarettes and have 


olden hair?” 
“Oh yes!” the 


said the Deputy, and 


seems to be in circula- 
id Broser. 

could 
aid Fizzy ruefully. 


wish | get change for my 


Joan passed her hand lovingly 
his white hair. “ Don’t,” she 
would leave you almost bald—at 


66 


said. 
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t! curr Y t is time 
even the Depa aug a 

‘Did I « teil vou was in China 
whe the amus nye were 
eX] | asked | 

Lay ughed But 
\ have he rr wh ! 
ever any hy ! 

The g i-s r gang uartered them 
selves in different eoignes of Chir 1, Which 
then evel ibout foreign dey 
ils th 1 noy al | dil rivin 
he Kinglish sovereign 
in return tor one | ish shilling.” 

| iF Cs 

Vhat daring! d Bros admit 
ngly And lwinked the 
Chines the belie t lver wa 
the uo tha yas \ tv-times as \ 
as ¢ td? 

‘Yes, epi I as certain ] 

s baml VAL he B sh as to which 
Is Cire \ ( itl ] 
Atte some n s unblushine 
pers i} it 2 1 W mid \ 
gold began eagerly br 
But in the end tl 3? eal ‘ ( 
ol We Brit ism cloud 
t his brothe hiv ¢ them 
from office. For my ] so long as I 
et he nter tor 
my gold piece, [ don’t care who keeps th 
bureau. as hi govel from 
New York « Berlin a ym London.” 
Surely not!” said th 


“Well, perhaps New York is too fa 


ur 
iff But Berlin \ not’ We should 
learn Ger an quicker, and there Wot 
still b uppers th pla The d rt\ 


e taken it off the 
We don’t posses 


possesses us, and sits 


ur hands, as we’v 
f the Hi 


-Wav, il 


hands 
India, by- 


smoking 


ndo Ss. 


while we fuss in 


the sun. is only a 


great firm of Government Contractors, 

supplying Governments as Gunter’s sup 

plic ball-suppers.” 
would 


sighed the Deputy. 


“Tt is doing so, with the help of Amer 


wish it take over Italy,” 


ica. Already Anglo-Saxon capital runs 
your electric cars and your factories. 


al 


lilitar conquest is only 


possess! 


skin-deep. 


THE MANTLE 
poor 
d oa poor peaceful eitizen into the 
Thames: as quietly as they smuggle 
rpses out of this hotel in the heigl of : 
the 
: 
work n i 
7 = 
a 
Gold 
on ag 
ver 
Ty 


England is really a French conquest— 
( oft our imilie is to 
‘ me over th the C nqueror. Yet 
t Sa i bed his Gallie conquer- 
I t es st inside a lion is 
Lon 
ed Broser * That's he 
e Tvs rd you do justice to the 
b sh Lion. You are right: we shall 
S be running Italy as a Picture Gal- 
\ waiter here appeared to say that an 
old vished to see Lady Allegra 
Br She was in the public drawing- 
ew ild not come ip). No, nor 
give her name. She had an ear-trumpet 
Oh, ves, richly dressed, the waiter a 
sured Broser Nobody could identify 
rie and Allegra eu the interrogatory 
Ss Db vorunteering to descend. She 
ied open the swinging door timidly, 
for the room was full of people in even- 
dress, and she had never entered it 
be e, not because she was Broser’s wife. 
bu because of her pe rsonal shrinking 
troy ie wealthy tourist. She had. how- 
e\ et ny ladies in the hall and on 
s who had struck up an informal 
S} I acquaintance with her. In fact 
: uld net but be aware that their 
vy to talk about the weather and 
hie th iad exceeded the due e ur- 
esies otf hote lite As she ent red, a 
p clustered round her Near her 
was liv eonseclous otf another 
p of ladies and gentlemen listening 
‘ almost 1 rentially, to the dis- 
al is f a horrible American boy of 
velye vho was holding forth on 
t ory 1a iquities of Italy 
n Peru i that the Baglion 
Perugia on the map, dear,” 
Chere. 1 he The capital of Um- 
~ oe tal, dear? But it’s not in 
Don't be so stupid, mother. You’ve 
pu e out At Perugia we have got to 
Pinturiechios.’ 
Sh is disgusted at thought we 
wh with those!” 
We had such lots in the churches 
here,” he hushand added. 
Well, anvhow, I guess you'll have to 
dd he Peruginos,” said the boy relent- 


* Perugino!” cried another lady in sel 
congratulatory accents. “I got through 


| was a girl. 


m when | 

Lady \llegra’s eves roved in search ( 

the old lady with the ear trumpet. And 


presently she found the strai 


onesome-looking, in ¢ 
dest ed d Cl angled he 
if from her gushing acqualltaneces, ari 
walked towards the pathetie figure, s 
poinreaiy ignored Of all this swiftiy s 
clabie crowd. 
} 1] 
Oh, Alligator, how your dress smel 
And even be re she 


the old motherly kiss she knew by 


g¢ that she and the Ducehes 
she had tailed to recognize were friends 
agail “Somehow it was easier to se 
ou abroad than at home,” the Duchess 


explained, and Allegra cut short her apo! 


ogy by taking the whole blame of the lo 


separation upon herself. It was delight 
ful in her loneliness to rest upon this 
garrulous breast, and to know. too. th 
she comtorted it, and she listened to t] 


Duchess’s pia ne degenerate age 
] 
(whose so-called gentlemen smoked eve) 


in the Row ind to her “extensions of 
egotism ” with a loving tolerance she had 
n teit in her girlhood. 
I am sorry I didn’t get to Rome bi 

fore he Beast arrived!” sa qi Ulie Duches 

“You talk like Revelations,” smil a 
Allegri 

“ Revelations! I dare si Y you have 


had plenty 
A Beast 


you, and to have 


of Reve lations 
to 


what he is. 


like get a 


Beauty lik 
our | eountry 
his unwashed thumb!” 

“Oh, Aunt!” Allegra protested it 


the ear 


r-trumpet 

“Yes, ['m glad you agree with me. 
replied the Duchess, and hastily shifted 
the rum pe “1 always said ou’d coms 
rou! | to my Vie 8s in ever thing.” And 
she refused to raise the trumpe for the 
reception of Allegra’s contradiction. A] 
legra, amused, saw that her Aunt had 
now a new weapon in the battle of ex 
isten: ‘a detachable we f de 


Dominick would hav 


she thought. 


ou must 


come round and see the Duke at ou 
hotel.” ¢] Duchess said. “I’m so glad 
vou | nt a baby, though I’m not s 
pleased with my Minnie. I don’t know 
what’s comin’ over the women. It was 
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phrased it,” 


THE DEVIL'S 


enough when they had babies and no 
ands: now they have husbands and 
tbies. As for London society, 1 can’t 

foot in it. People talk of nothing but 


Steck Exchange and racing tips. The 
1u plutocrats have it all their own 


and spend as much on the flowers 
we used to do on the season. You 
“d how that little Ri sian actress was 


wed in the Royal Quadrille at the 
urt Ball, and how that Mrs. Duncan 
1 


in the enclosure at Ascot. Stanfield 


lfouse is the only decent house left, and 


hen the Duke dies, even that will join 

mart set, especially if the heir mar 
es that Miss North, as they say he will, 
vuugh she is twenty-nine. Ah, they are 


ad tot, the heirs.” 


THE DEVIL'S 


N the lone ago, when the nether 
world was not so densely populated 
as it now is, and the davs were not 
full of interest, never having forgot- 
ian early experience with a most beau- 
tiful woman, and often feeling the spirit 
f adventure strong upon him, the lord 
of that domain used to walk abroad upon 
the earth in the eool of the evening. 
Many of these excursions were full of 
excitement and variety, and sometimes 
of great daring upon the part of Satan, 
is there was no need of the slightest 
diseuise, for the world was not so wise as 
t is now, and those simple folk, both fine 
and poor, white and black, dallied with 
Satan without question. 
But the subjugation of an entire plan- 
tation, from the ‘‘Quality” to the 
Quarters,” required time—more time, 
often, than Satan could give consecu- 
velv—so there were certain emissaries 
» be employed during enforced absences. 
Now, by way of practice, the devil had 
conquered the ‘‘Quarters” of a great 
plantation, even to every soul, with the 
exception of an old Mammy and a cer- 
tain Zacheus who was very cautions, 
ind was preparing plans for the ‘ Big 
House” when something went wrong 
with the eternal fire below, and the devil 
was besouglt to depart in haste 


“But what about my house?’ Won't 
you come to that, Aunt 
but the ear-tri 


would not receive 


the invitation. gra saw the Duchess 


} 


to the Hotei aoor 


*Good-by, AlVeator!’ She kissed het 
“Oh, Pv purs Go and 
get it.” 

All went bael the drawing 
roo} 

Who’s vour frumpy friend smil 
ingly ed lad hn elegant 
let 

The Duchess dalesbury,” she re 
plied simy 

( sternation pread throug! t} 
drawing mn 

> BI INTINUED. | 
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An old courier, the j y-bird, brought 
the message from the underwor ld. Wiiith 


er he had gone to deposit his usual load 


of firewood; and he was in no fine humor, 
for every Friday he bitterly remembered 


the day he had sold himself, in an un 
guarded moment, to the devil for a worm 
eaten, half-filled ear of corn—*' sight un 
seen,” complained the jay to Mrs. Jay 
when he sometimes filled the air with 
vain regrets. 

De says dat dev you might, 
bad down dar; de fire hain’t half hot 
an’ dar’s sumper de matter wid de fur 
nace,” said the yay 

‘Yo’ right sho dey needs me?” asked 
the devil, for he had other fish to fry 
that Friday morning 

‘Course I is,” said the jay, crossly, 
for he was very tired, and had carelessly 


rotten his feathers seorched in the lower 


regions. “Think I @wine come all de 
way back ter tel 


i 
cousin de crow; he went wid me ter de 
do’ an’ heared ‘em eib hit out 


vo’ er lie ? Ax m\ 


“Go back.” said the devil, getting 
angry, ‘‘an’ tell ‘em hain’t gwine come 
twel dis day week, an’ ter keep dat fire 
hot ef dey knows what's eood fur dey 


se’fs! [ rot er job er mv own ter ‘ten’ 


ter, donut any partnershiy 
‘*Go ter hell yo’se’f! I hain’t due dar 
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Hous 
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diay, an’ I hain‘ g breed the mushroom hate, the devi] 
a yay is gered, le He GOUDLIUL hours ol 
S ! i nad lie a i higut to pass away it be een 
ia vVe-allair o1 Landa day, When the young man 
nex Calle cCraz d i passions 
‘ é « j Lurew tt ald 
ao n lore li 
, knew his Who are vou ied Marse Cha 
to ‘ Springing from his be¢ nd strete 
a t O his swolien ¢ as in the d V lig 
Say e Bi s lad his nd soug his 
ge | One can do i Sf ce 
+1 
l ! el Lie Gey ing Le ¢ 
Ol i is Be according O Su} 
to s e the devil but a ings 
ven, ai id Marse ( s‘s of 
! tL service vesides, Mrs and e put bis sword a 
eginning to rie w hile crushed Siv the rose 
paterfamilia a S 
i ‘ igs i Yu are Vo ve ] ire ne 
hid to Hay Lhe easures Lie earti 
¢ day ‘ Sule } 
\ oOo fo \ t you the most mise a 
‘ Go i know about 
t t er) cried Muarse ries. ang 
ivs OVk W at do ] aske 
ve ende a pon the eart devil Sageiy I ho that ye 
iny i t stamp 8 ol Demetria hat she ¢ 4ins you, that 
a Set about to take is have 
Al 
1upon his knees and blew jt—I 
nto a da on puff ind you are 
e seed it 41 Wind Prose \ 
sc e¢ the down float to n 
open dow of the Big 
Marse ( ries S ear as you 
( s come to at ad oa war? 
e Beverl lie 
Miss Demetria Your 
‘ ) 
t ho hono 
M se ing 
of green and gold 
n Sj elled swo that dovo 
Even now as he slept he erou 
Is ers a W hered 
Stiles Live boso Oo il DOSS@eSS 
i piat 
it the dey was 
‘ v thed of are 
es a the seeds at 
[arse ( s's heart. Marse That's just it—I am he.” sa 
ed s sreep ind ite ed de i] 
tne t bee me ary W 
S eves ere hand ; wo! 
mine, an i ld sit upon a tl 
t Ta) ealousy m t n chtful seat, if it were not for t 
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his 
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ind he kicked out his hoof foot petu- 

‘Well, what is your plan? [| haven 
time to listen to your miserable troubles; 
[ve enough of my own,” said Marse 
Charles, impatiently. 

That’s so; | was talking to no pur- 
ose then,” said the devil, fingering Marse 
‘harles’s ruffles. * But this, briefly, is to 
the point. Upon a certain condition, if 
you will do as I bid you, Demetria shall 
letest the very presence of your rival, 

disasters shall come upon him, and, last- 
ly, Demetria shall smile upon your suit.” 
Words are cheap,” said Marse Charles, 
languidly. ‘* What proof can you give 
me that you ean do all of these t 
Look out upon the occurrences of 
every day—look out upon the world 
vlat better proof need | give?” said the 
devil, archly. ** Moreover, if you wish, 
vou shall know the innermost life of 
your lady as though you held a mirror 
ever before her face; her every act, her 
very siglhi—nothing shall be hidden from 
you that you may have the desire to hear 
or know.” 
Marse Charles pondered awhile, but the 
devil and the moonlight, t ether with 


iis old-fashioned frenzy of love, had 
turned his head, 
‘‘Name your condition!’ he 


tearing the challenge into little bits; and 


there, in the beginning of the gray dawn, 
Marse Charles did what many a man, 


both before and since, has done. 


It matters little to the story to give 
ie exact specifications of the bargain, 
though Mammy, in the telling of it, was 
al Vays very particular to deseribe mi- 
nutely all of the virtues that go to make 
ip the best part of a man—in other words, 
iis soul. The awfulness of the bargain 
was duly impressed upon Mammy’s sinall 
listeners; how Marse Charles, for the 
love of a woman, had given up happiness 
forever and forever; how the eternal fires 
of hell were to be kept at white heat with 
fiendish delight by those who had made 
similar bargains; how the days of his com 
ing were written in fiery letters upon the 
walls; and how there would be no water 
in all hell for Marse Clarles to drink, 
save the tears of the lost, which flowed 
forever, and they were exceedingly bitter 
and full of regret. 
‘Can't he ever, ever get out. Mammy?” 


asked the little maid, whose lips were 
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quive ring and whose great eves were full 
ol unshed tears, 

. 

Yas, honey,” said M immy, lastly, 

er hoodoo eriong ‘fore ae 
bref leabe Marse Charles, er “pentance 
kim ‘fore de wo'ms ‘stroy de body—an’ er 


good hoodoo sho gwine kim! so don’ 


yo ery, honey 

But now, said Mammy, the devil had 
his man hard and fast, beart and hand 
and when it became his time to leave the 
earth for a season, he took Marse Charles 
out into a lonely place and put into lis 
hand a tiny suuff-box made of gold, cu 
riousiv wrought upon tlie top 

*L will leave vou now,” said the devil 
‘for the rest will be fair sailing I have 
jaundiced your Demetria’s eyes to your 
rival, She sees that he has a squint and 
talks with a drawl, and that he drags one 
foot in dancing. Misery is entering her 
soul, and she is very unhappy, for she 
believes that the squint is due to the 
hard counting of her father’s acres and 
slaves.” 

‘In this box,” continued the devil, ‘'I 
leave you my most useful possession, one 
that will never slumber and never sleep. 
You ean keep wateh upon Demetria when 
she goes abroad; but when the doors are 
closed between you when you would 
know her every word and every act, just 
open the box, for nothing ean be hid 
from the little fly In two weeks I will 
come again, and in the mean time I wish 
you joy 

So the devil went back to hell. chuck- 
ling as he went, for he earried Marse 
Charles's conscience, fluttering like a 
wounded bird, in his hand, and Marse 
Charles put the litthe gold box beneath 
his lace ruffles and went on his way 1% 
joicing. 

Now it chanced soon after that there 
Was a great Meet, and the ladies and their 
callants rode into the far woods. It was 

fine company, for Marse Beverly Baillie 
had seattered his invitations broadeas 
that the world miglit see the young De 
metria. Marse Charles, on his great bay, 
rode sulkily alone, for his rival was in 
high huinor, having been paired to ride 
with the fair Demet 


As he rode, Marse Charles was ready to 
question the eflicacy of lis bargain, when 
just in the second mile his rivai’s horse 


went lame, so lame that he was forced to 


turn back, and Marse Charles, with much 
bantering and light laughter, gallantly 


Oy 
\ 


rode forward with a dozen others, to take 
his place But the sun shone for Marse 
Charles and the world was fair, for De 
metria gave him her sweetest smile. 

Late in the day the rival came upon a 


fresher horse, but Demetria had no eves 


or him; all of her favors were reserved 
for Marse Charles: and as they rested upon 
a shady knoll after dinner, beside a bub- 
bling spring, Marse Charles lost no time, 


and told his love in most vehement fash- 
ion 


But perplexities will creep in, even into 


the best planned schemes, for as Marse 
Charles talked he thoughtlessly drew 
from his bosom the devil's snull-box, and 
as he toyed idly with the lid, the sharp 


eves of Demetria remarked its curious 
workmanship 

‘A trophy!—a memento to mark the 
day !” she cried, throwing down a jewelled 


medallion, into which she had deftly 


it hair. 
“A pawn of love, as precious as heart's 


of her own briel 


slipped a ring 


blood!” cried Marse Charles, twirling his 


mustache and gallantly kissing the gold 
the 
Keyptian bracelet, which he always wore 
aled 


] 


nee lle 


en curl,as he threw upon grass an 
which held a 
and a poisoned drop, forgot- 
ten by Marse Charles. 


No!” 


A manlier trophy — |] 


conce view, and 


from 
tiny 


Demetria,. 
have the 
box—the little box you toyed with just 
now !”’ 


pouted the spoiled 


would 


The blood of poor Marse Charles ran 
eold What would he not cive to ple ase 
the sweet Demetria? He almost reached 
his hand to vield it, but the little fly 


buzzed hard within, and starting with a 
hid it in his bosom. 


shock, he 


‘A princess wore the bracelet once,” 


began Marse Charles. ‘‘It has a wonder- 
ful history. Make it more wonderful and 
it for me, sweet!” 

‘But I would have the box!” 


‘But it will make thee sneeze!” 


wear 


‘Then I will sneeze! Your love means 
less than any bubble here if you shall hold 
so fast to such a trifling thing!” 

Then Demetria shed tears, and more re- 
Marse 


marrow’'s 


followed, and 
the 


proaches 
cold even to centre 
fear, let little fly 
threw the box upon the ¢rass. 

** How beautiful!" said Demetria, snateh- 
ing it up; 


Charles, 
from 
devil’s and 


loose the 


‘*but, Charles, you played me 
it holds no snuff, and cannot make 
me sneeze. I only thought to try you, 


false 
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will 


punish you for the teasing! 


but now | 


not give it back again, to 

So Charles, restored, basked in the lieht 
of love, and himself with the 
thought that Demetria soon would tire of 
the box. 


comforted 


There was fine sport and much merri 


ment in the far wood, and ado 1 


make shelter when a thunder-storm came 


such 


On. 
the 


company, 


But the rain would not cease, and in 
cold drizzle which followed, the fay 
limp gauderies and fea 
thers, mounted for the return, But noth 
ing damped the ardor of Marse Charles, 
and as they rede, his hearty laughter, 
mingled with ihe 


with 


Demetria’s, fel] 
ears of the cavaleade 


upon 


Marse Charles had madea scoop atsome 
thing with his hand.,and Demetria laughed 
again. ‘‘On my word, Mr. Charles, such 


grace it has seldom been my good for 
tune to see!’ 
‘A most persistent fly,’ said Marse 


Charles, catching at it again, as he felt 


the cold clinging feet upon his forehead. 
Then suddenly remembering, he was si- 
lent, and with reddening cheek he caught 
the little fly out of the rain into the folds 
of his cloak. 


The days wore on, and as the devil had 


promised, disasters, one close upon thie 
heels of another, overtook the rival of 
Marse Charles. Now it was an ague, 


now a broken limb. now a fast 


they came, indeed, that he dared not try 


fever—so 


to reach his home between his woes; and, 
courteous to all men, Demetria salted lis 
gruel, but made sweet eyes at Marse 
Charles. 

But all this time Marse Charles was 


troubled about the little fly. Demetria 
still the and there was 
no spot in which to keep the little fly 
in safety. Marse Charles felt that it 
was a precious trust, and faith must be 
kept by a man of honor, though even 
with the devil. And sometimes, but for 
an opportune buzz, Marse Charles would 
have killed it for a common house pest, 
which always made him very serious. 
Every day and every night the little 
fly brought in a full report, over which 
Marse Charles gloated as a 


treasured box, 


miser over 


gold; but at last even the devil's emis- 
sary grew weary of roosting in precari- 
ous places, and considering that Marse 
Charles had broken faith by disposing 
of the box, was less and less vigilant, and 
finally cultivated a spirit of rebellion. 
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with old 


blending of 


blest 


Now Demetria 


Mammy, as fine a 


Was an 


mother- 
wore a Ma- 


wit and shrewdness as ever 
dvas kerehief, and she was 


married to 
that Zacheus who dealt in charms and 
‘cungers.”’ 


Every night since Demetria’s baby 


hood Mammy had drawn the bed-cur 


tains back for her mistress, and sitting 
in the same old chair, had fanned and 
told her stories until she fell asleep; but 


the 
vain Mammy 


of late Demetria was restless, and 


stories did not soothe. In 
the e them far 


her back, then opened the French win 


shook irtains and drew 


dows wide upon the broad veranda. In 


vain she brushed out the long yellow 


Demetria still sighed, would 


OCKS 
not close her eves. 


“What 


iy, softly 


and 


Mam- 
wielding her great palm leaf 
and forgetful tl 


acl 


ail inv chile?” crooned 


was speaking lo 


other than 

Mammy, miserable, 
ever sinee the day of the Meet. 
thing 


miserable, 
Pome 


seems to be taking my strength. 


See how | have fallen away! And the 


figure in its white robes was smal] 


enough indeed. 


crooned Mammy. ‘‘I gwine 


mek my chile some sassafac tea — dat 

mek her better! Hi! dar dat mizerbul 
Iv ergin! I sho gwine git hit out ‘fore 


lL lets down de bar dis night Don’ be 


feared, honey!” 
no use. I can’t sleep, Mammy 
said Demetria, fretfully 


*‘Nebber min’,” 


said Mammy, as soft as 
cr song: yo’ be all right bime-by. 


Marse Charles vou lub 
promus ter marry 
vid him whedder Marse Avery die or no? 
\n’ hain’t Marse Charles des plum crazy 


bout yo’,an’ eain’t say * ‘fore he 


LOOU-DV 
say “howdy, furde lub er yo 

said Demetria, w 
Mammy 


n dimunts 


not happy, 

vid all der an’ 
spilt chile, 
do it,” added Mam- 
iy, complacently. 

Nebber min’ 
hile: vo’ des 


baby, yo’ be all right 
nary 


said Mammy, under 


, for the little thing eluded 


y her 
every turn, and giving it up, Mammy 


softly fanned until Demetria moaned in 
slumber. 


[ gewine git ter de bottom er dis. 
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Hain’t all right sho “nough { been er 


tryin’ nigh onter two weeks now, an’ | 


eain't ketch dat fly nary time 

Demetria’s hand was under her plow 
as it had been on all of these restles 
higiits, 

*Won'er what she got unner dar, po’ 
little gal!” 

Mammy tenderly drew the little hand 
and in its palm the dey 


il’s snuff-box lay. 


from its hiding, 
Mammy eyed it curi 
OUSIV. 
wre.) 4 ] 
Mighty quare thing fur my chile ter 
des hate snutl 


dat 


hug up so close, fur she 
Um! dat ole fly sho think 
sugar in hit 

But 


my, 


box got 
Shoo!” 

curiosity was too much for Mam 
the fly 


and she opened the lid, and 


dropped down and nestled in the corner 

of the box Mar 1 \ closed the lid with 

a snap, shutting the little fly in. 
‘“Sumpen mighty quare ‘bout dis. 


gwine tek dis ter Zacheus!” 
The whole plantation rang next day 


with the loss of the eurious box. an heir 


loom and a token from Marse Charles to 


Demetria; but the box was not found, and 


Marse Charles wandered about, pale and 


ill at ease, for the little fly did not re 


turn. 


fhe narrative of the dusky story-tellei 
does not falter at this j incture, for there 
were always three pairs of eager eyes 


that were burning into hers 
the 


hoodoo who could steal souls back 


‘**Zacheus was hoodoo the good 
from 
the devil!” sang the chorus. 

what 


box in 


‘Um! and when de ole Mammy, 


wer vole worked 
Zaclieus 
laugh, ‘case es soon es hit tech his han’ 
hit turn ter 


1 
DOX Vou | 


his wife, lay de 


Zacieus han’, gid er grea pig 


nuffin but er debil’s snuff 


now, chillen—one er dem 


brown spongy things wid dus’ in ‘em dat 
you fin’ in de woods: an’ den ce ttle fly 
fly up mighty survigrous 
Zacheus on de 

An’ dat 


sieepin wid 


What de Little 
id 


cheus **De charm Marse Chia 


unner her the 


her Um dar’s work for Zacheus! 


Of course the d snut! 


DOX Was never 


. } 
found, though the plantation Was s 


ed far and near, and to Demetria no one 


bemoaned loss louder than Ma nny 


Ils 
} 
ynen Sne Could 


Zacheus 


but down in the Quarters, 
steal away, she was itching 


mix his pot of sweet ointment 
to kill the fly, for the fly 
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“L kim kill de tly,”. growled Zacheus, mockingly, ‘‘ for the sword of the devil 


‘but I don’ wanter ‘do’. Marse Charles, 
SO | change de charm 

Marse Charles, whiter and thinner by 
reason of. sleeplessness, listened to Deme- 
tria’s songs with a ringing in his ears, 
ana corved every common house fly that 
he could coax, on sugar, in thie vain hope 
of finding again the devil's little fly; but 
the little fly was lying with stiff wings 
outside of Zacheus’s pot of oimtment, and 
James. the barber, had given Zacheus a 
ock of Marse Charles’s hair 

The time wasup. The devil would re- 
turn W hat then? 

Marse Charles hardly remembered how 
it was, but after a night when sleep 
vould not come he found himself sitting 
opposite, in the hazy drglit, as once be- 

‘How dare you,” said the devil, ** part 
with my box—to give it as a token—a 
lover's tov? You have forfeited your 
bargain and I am undone,—but the girl 
is mine!” 


‘No!” eried Marse Charles, his eyes 


starting from their sockets. 

*T tell you that | love her; that I am 
mad with love for her, and by the token 
that she keeps, she is lost! 


‘The token eannot be found,” said 
Marse Charles 

‘What does it matter? She is mine! 
She is mine!’ eried the devil, tremulous 
with passion, for the hoodoo had given 
him a human heart in order to torment 
him, and tochange the charm. “* Do you 
think that I would yield her now, to such 
dirty scum as you?” 

‘I will protect her with my life, even 
if IT eannot win her,” said Marse Charles, 
hotly, for the devil in his rage had let loose 
Marse Charles's conscience 


‘Choose your weapons,” said the other, 


THE 


wounds the soul, not the flesh.” 

And-back of the orchard, said Mammy 
while the whole world was asleep, was 
fought grimly and silently the bitterest 
duel of the earth. 

There were no witnesses save Zacheus 
and though he rendered yeoman service 
to his mistress and to her lover's bartered 
soul, he looked upon the duel, and Mammy 
solemnly declared that the sight of it made 
him blind. 

Through and through the devil thrust 
Marse Charles, but the blade came out dry 
and bright; notadropof blood was spilled 
and after Marse Charles's lunges, Zacheu 
swore that he could see the light throug 
the body of the devil. 

Marse Charles was almost sinking to 
his knees, and the devil raised his arn 
exulting, when, on a sudden impuls 
Marse Charles rose with a mighty effo. 
and made a double cut in the shape ol 
cross on the breast of his opponent. Tha 
was what he should have done long avo 
said Mammy; even if he had only worn ; 
little gold cross on his wateh - wuard, 
would have been a protection, for at Ma: 
Charles’s new movement the devil gav« 
one hoarse ery and fled. 

Of course the ‘* Quality” at the Big 
House did not know of the plotting th 
had been going on, or of the fearful due 
that had ended it. They only knew 
was with pale brow and downeast eye: 
that Marse Charles came to say farewe 
and that Marse Beverly Baillie clapped 
him on the shoulder, like the good soul 
that he was, by way of comfort 

‘To think my minx Demetria shou! 
flirt you!” cried Marse Beverly, ‘* for shie 
marries Avery in the fall. But cheer up, 
lad, cheer up! there’s as good fish yet to 
catch as ever have been caught.” 


PINES 


BY ARTHUR 


KETCHUM 


HESE are the friars of the wood, 
The Brethren of the Solitude, 
Who fill the dim house of the trees 
With softly whispered litanies, 
Till all the still space of the air 
Thrills with the passion of their prayer. 
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BY MARY E WILKINS 


parrot was a superb bird: a 


vociferous symmetry of green 
and gold and ruby red, with 
eves like jewels, with their 
identical irresponsibility of tire, with a 


cling, hot ot loving dependence, but of 
ruthless insistence, to his mistress’s hand, 
beak of 


or the wires of his cage, and a 


such a tine curve of cruelty as was never 
excelled. 

The parrot’s mistress was a New Eng 
land woman, with the influence of a stern 
training strong upon her, and yet with a 
rampant force of individuality constantly 
at war with it. She lived alone, except 
for the parrot, in a sharply angled vil- 
lage house, looking upon the world with 
a clean repellent glare of windows, and 
white broadside of wall, in a yard whose 
grass seemed as if combed always by one 
There 
was a decorously trimmed rose-bush on 
either side of the front 
elm-tree at the pate which leaned decided- 


wind, so evenly slanted was it. 


door, and one 
ly to the south with all its green sweep of 
branches, and always in consequence gave 
the vague 
sense of immorality. 


woman a and unreasoning 

Inside, the house showed stiff parallelo- 
grams of white curtains, and dull carpets 
threadbare with and little 
pools of reflected light from the polished 
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cleanliness, 


Vou. CI 


tables and desks, 


surtaces otf 


and Ole 
tilled 


bound 


glass-doored 


bookease with works 


on divinity uniform) 
in rusty black. 
The 


gational clergyman, and this was his old 


woman’s tather had been a Congre 


library. She had read every book over 
and over with a painful concentration, 
and afterwards admitted her crime of 


light mindedness and prayed to be for 
given, and have her soul so wrought upon 
by grace that she might truthfully enjoy 
She had hever 


upon 


these goodl|y publications. 


read a novel ; she looked eards as 
wiles of the dev il; once and once only had 
she been to a concert of strietly secular 
musie in the town-hall,and had felt there- 
by contaminated for days, having a tem 


perament which was strangely wrought 
upon by music, and vet with a total igno 
rance of it. She felt euilty under the in 
fluence of all harmonies which did not, 
through being linked to spiritual words, 
turn her soul to thoughts of heaven; and 
bewilderment, 
the tunes which she heard in ehurch did 
not so sway her wayward fancy; and then 


she accused herself of being perverted in 


vet sometimes, to her sore 


her comprehension of good through the 
influence of that worldly concert. 
This 


church, 


woman went nowhere except to 
to prayer-meeting, to the village 
store, and once a month to-the missionary 
sewing circle, and the supper and sociable 
in the evening. She dressed always in 


black, her hair was delicately spare, her 


— 
| 
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HE'S COMING, HE'S 
ere ressed | he of re l, and vet 
Tie as pretty, with a prettiness almost 

ut} that undiminished fire of 
rhe }) Which dwelt within he r, as 
ecure caged by her training and nar 

Whess of life as was the parrot by ihe 

rong wires of his house. 

The parrot was the Ole bright thing in 
the woman’s life; he was the link with 
that which Was outside he i. and vet with 
hat which was of he r truest inwardness 

a of self This tropical thing, screaming 
: nd laughing, and shrieking out disso- 
nar we rds, and oftentimes speeches, with 


a seemingly diabolical comprehension of 


Was the 


: e situation, one note of utter 
j freedom and irresponsibility in her life. 
She adored him, but always with a sense 
f guilt upon her. Often she said to her- 
elf that some judgment would come 
upon her for so loving such a bird, for 
there was in truth about him as much 
utter grace lessness as can he coneeived of 
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in one of the 


creation. 


such oaths th 
his mistress wou 
fairly fly out of 
the door Wit! 
hands to her ears 


Always, when shi 
caller com 
would 


move his cage to 


saw a 


ing, she 


distant 


room ahd 
shut all the doors 
between. She felt 
that it any one 
heard him sending 


forth those profan 
shrieks, possibly ti 
his spiritual con 
tamination, shi 


might be drive 


her sense of duty 
to have the bird 
put to death. She 
knew, as she be 
ved, that shi 


risked her own soul 
by listening and 
vet loving, but that 
she had ho courage 


to forego. 


As for the pal 

COMING, MARTHA rot, he loved his 
mistress if he loved 

anything. would extend in 


gratiating but deceitful claw 
between 


toward he 


his cage wires whenever shi 


approached. If ever she had a torn fineer 
i she made light of it, lik 
He would take mor 
sels of food from between her thin lips. 
When she talked to him with that lan 


guage of 


Ih Consequence, 


any wound of love. 


love whieh every soul knows bv 


all 


not too deadened and deafened 


instinet, and which is intelligible to 
who ar 
with self, he would cock his glittering 
head and look at her with that inscrutable 
jJewel-eve of his, and 
that 
Was ruthless, and vet 


thrust out a claw 


toward her with 


which 
not more ruthless 
than the insistence of love, and often Say 


insistence 


something which confounded her with 
its apparent wisdom of sequence, and 


then the doubt and the eonvietion which 
at once tormented and enraptured her 
would seize upon her 

She tried to conceal it from herself, she 


4 


rankest atheism,she thought 
idols ot 
un the hymn-book, of Baal, and the gold- 
en calf, and the 
forbidden 


held it as the 


aguely of the wood and stone 


witch of Endor, and 


every thing which is the 
tithesis of holiness, and vet she could not 
he sure that her parrot had not a soul. 
Sometimes she wondered if she ought to 
sy ak of her state of mind to the minister 
and ask his advice, but she shrank from 
her natural 


unmarried, 


doing that, both because ot 


reserve and because he Was 
und she knew that people had coupled his 
He was of suitable age, 


Was argued that a mateh for him 


name with hers. 
and it 
with the solitary daughter of the former 
ninister would be eminently appropriate. 
had the 
possibility of such a thing, although she 
had heard of the plan of the parish from 


The woman never considered 


many ae female friend. 
She had had her stifled 
lreams in her early youth, 
but she had not been on 
to attract lovers, being 


perchance bound as to her 
somewhat to 
mueh atter the fashion of 
father’s old 
No man in her 
whole life had ever looked 
at her with a look of love, 
and had 
the involuntary 


Truc 


L2Taces 
her divinity 


books, 


heard 
break ot 
Some 


she never 


it in voice. 


times on 


sulnimer even 
Ings, she, sitting hel 
/ 
pen window, saw village . 
lovers going past with 
covert arms of atteetion 
around slim girlish 
Waists. One night 
she saw, half shrink 
ing from the sight, a 
fond pair standing in 


the shadow of the elm 


tree at her gate, and 
clasped in each othi- 
arms, and 


girl’s 


er’s 
the 
raised to the young 
man’s for 
kisses, the 
murmur of 
like a 


unknown 


saw 


face 


his eager 
while a 
love, 
song in an 
tongue, 


came to her ears. 


PARROT. HO5 


It was a warm night, and the parrot’s 
cage Was slung tor coolness on a 
the window, and he shrieked out, with h 
seemingly unholy apprehension of things: 
“What is that? that’ Do you 
know that is, Martha?” Phen end 
ed his query with such a 


langhter that 


what is 
what 
wild clamor of 
the lovers at the gat tled, 
his Martha, ros 


and and took 


MIstress, 
in the bird. 
She set him on the 
the Bible and the 


and a neat little pile ot 


sitting 


room 


along with Coneord- 
religious 
Then 
half with lov- 


ance, 
papers, while she lighted a lamp. 
she looked half atfrightedl|y, 


ing admiration, at the gorgeous thine. 
swinging himself frantically on the rine 
in his cage. 
Then, swifter than lightning, down on ® 


his perch he dropped, cast a knowing eve 


SHI 


OVERLOOKED 


HER SUPPLY OF LINEN 


— 

ow wo 1 
« 
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spark at the so 


a golden tars 


ed Out again: 
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After a while the parrot resolved him- 
self into a gorgeous plumy ball of slumbe 


au hat, what was that, Mar- on his perch, then his mistress sat an hour 
laf Martha Martha, Martha, Martha In the moonlight with the minister, 
Polly don’t want a eracker Polly don’t She had put out the lamp at his re 
L« ( Polly will be damned if quest, timidly, and yet with a convictioy 
e eats a cracker. You don’t want atl 


racker 


What 
Martha’ Martha w; 


Martha, Mar 


Was 


at such a course must be strictly proper 
<ince it 


was proposed by the minist r. 
The two sat near each other at the opel 


int a eracker / window, and the soft sweetness of the 
be damned if she eats a summer night came in, and the influence 
ke Man i, Martl Martha! of the moonlight was over them bot] 
Then the bird was off in such another The lovers continued to stroll past the 
‘ laughs, thrusting a claw gate, and a rule of sequence holds goo 
ug Ss wires at his mistress, that in all things. Presently, for the first 
he house rang with them. Martha took time in her lite, this solitary woman felt 
he extended claw tenderly; she put her a man’s hand clasping her own little slen 
pretty, delicate, faded face to that der one in her black cashmere lap. Th 
reacherous — be ik, sik murmured fond minister made no declaration ot love in 
ras Phen ceased suddenly as shi words, but the tones of his voice wer 
heard a step on the walk, and the parrot enough. 
cried out, with a ery of sharpest) anid When he spoke of exchanging with 
nost sardonic exultation, 


* Tle’s coming, he’s coming, Martha!” 


‘| hie li, 


she had time to remove the bird 


nd 


] 
there Was the 


had eal 


minister. 


cordance with his pastoral duty, but sel 
lon nd always with his mother. who 
ept s house with him. This time he 

= alone nd there was something new 
n his ner 


Ile was a handsome 


man, neo 


younger, with 


would not 


" remove he parrot, though she 
ve tremblingly to do se, and laughed 


th a loud peal like a boy, when the par 


MIStress sore 


dis 


ome, 


Martha, 
Martha, Martha, where in h-ll is 


} 


at old eracker 


Martha felt as if her hour of retribu 


n had come, and she was vaguely and 
guilt ly role ised and relieved when the 
minister 1 mly did not seem shoeked 


speaking 


ig of her bird, but 
rather seemed amuse 


With the 


She watched him touch the parrot « 
ressingly, and heard him tall 
lv, coaxing him to 


the first 1 


persuasive- 
further speech, and for 
me in her life a complete sense 


of human at mradeship came to her. 


Martha’s utter horror, before 
knoek 


came on her front door, which stood open, 


led upon her before, in ae- 


vounger 


considered 


allow 


damned if he 


il 
neighboring clergyman in two weeks, the 


speech was set to the melody of 
song, and there Was no 
which were attuned to it. 


a love- 
cheating ears 
no matter if it 
had been long in coming. 

When the minister took his leave, 
Martha lighted her lamp again, the 
stirred and woke 


and 
parrot 
and brought that round 
his to bear upon her f 


Pact 


golden eve of 
Hushed like a girl’s, and cried out: 
“Wi vy, Martha! 


why, Martha! 
the matter?” 


what is 


Then Martha dropped on her knees | 


ide the cage, and touched the bird’s head 


With a tinger of tenderest caressing 


“Oh, vou darling. you darling, you 
precious!” she murmured, and began to 


And the parrot did not laugh, but 
continued to eve her, 
“Tle has 


said he. 


weep, 


come, hasn’t he, Martha?” 


Then Martha was more than ever in 


clined to think that the bird had a soul: 


still she doubted, because of the unortho 
doxy of it, and the remembrance of man 
end man alone being made in God's own 
image. 

Still, through having no friend in 
whom to confide her new hope and happi- 
ness, the parrot became doubly dear to 


her. Curiously enough, in the succeeding 


weeks he Was hot so boisterous, he did not 
-wear so much, but 


would sit 
his mistress as she 


watching 
sat dreaming, and now 
and then he said something which seemed 


i 
| 
the 
= 
than she, but looki 
F | dash of manner whi 
net ministerial 
Ma 
omfiture 
He’ 
ain't. 
| 
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inconceivable to her simple mind, unless 
he had a full understanding of thi 
tion. 

The 


staid longer. 


situa 


and oftener, 
home on Sunday 
Ie 
Ile always held her litth 


minister came oftener 
Ile came 
kissed 


nights with her after meeting. 


her at the door. 


hand, which yielded to his with an ind 
scribably gentle and innocent maiden] 
hess, whil he talked about the mission 


work in foreign lands, and always his 


lightest speech was to that love- 
melody. 

Martha began to expect to marry him 
She overlooked her 
Visions of 
brown instead of black, flashed before her 
She talked more than usual to the 


parrot in those days, using the words and 


supply of linen 


a new silk for a wedding dress, 
eves, 


tone which she might have used toward 
the minister, had not the restraints of her 
New England birth and training enclosed 
her like the wires of a cage, and the par- 
rot eved here with wise attentiveness 
which grew upon him, only now and then 
uttering one of his favorite oaths. 

Then suddenly the disillusion of the 
poor soul as to her first gospel of love 


came. She went to the sewing circle one 


GLIBNESS APPROACHED HER 


in early spring, 


Wednesday after the 
minister had been to see her for nearly a 
vear, and she wore her best black sill, 
there, and she had 
and looked 


girl when she « ntered the 


thinking he would be 


crimped her hair, radiant 


low 


as a vestry 
filled with the discordant gabble of sew 
ing women. 

Then she heard the 


her witl 


It 


1 some protest and friendly pre- 


hews., Was told 
paration, for everybody had thought that 
the mateh between herself and the minis 
ter There was a 


Was as good as made, 


whispered discussion among groups of wo- 
then 


one, who was a leader among them, a wo- 


men, with sly eves upon her face; 


man of affectionate elibne Ss, approached 


her, after Martha had heard a feminine 
voice lingering in the outskirts of a sud 
den hush say, 


“ And 


poor thing.” 


she’s rot on her best silk 


too, 
Martha now looked up, and her radiant 
face paled slowly as the woman began 


talk to her. 
her like some hammer of fate. her brain 


To 


The news seemed to smite 


reeled, and her ears rang with it. 
“The minister was engaged, and had 
in fact gone to be married. He would 


| 
: 
| 
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bring his bride home the next week: an 
her minister was te occupy his pulpit 
the next Sunday. Ile was to marry a 
man to whom he had been attached for 
ears, but the marriage had bee NM cle laved. 
Martha listened, then suddenly the 


nto her white cheeks 


‘Well, Tam glad to hear it.” she said. 
and lied with no compunection for the 
first time in her life, and never repented 
t. “| have always thought it was much 
better for a minister to be married,” she 
said. “| have always thought that his 
usefulness would be mueh enhaneed 
Father used to say so.” Then she took 
out her needle and thread and went to 
work with the others. 

The women eved her furtively, but she 


When one 


said to her that she had kind of thought 


made no sign of noticing it. 


that maybe the minister was shining up 
to her, she only laughed, and said gently 
that they were very good friends. but 

there had nev 


er been a word 


ot anything 
else between 
them. 

She over- 


hie ard one Wo- 


HY. MARTHA WHAT IS THE MATTER 


nan Whisper to another that “if Mart] 
Wasn't cut up, she would deceive the ver 
elect,” and the other reply “ that mayb 
he had told Martha all about the Wworha 
he was going to marry.” 

Martha staid as usual to the supp 
and the entertainment. A young coupl 
sat on a settee in front of her whil 
some singing was roing on, and at a te 
der passage she saw the bey furtiv 
press the girl’s hand, and she set her lip 
hard. 

But at last she was free to go home, 
and when she had unlocked the door and 
entered her lonely house, down upon th 
Hoor in her sitting-room she flung hersel{ 
with all the floodgates of her New Eng 
land nature open at last. She wept and 
wailed her grief and anger aloud lik 
Southern woman. 

Then in the midst of it all came a wild 
wailing ery from the parrot, a ery of un 
canny sympathy and pain and tenderness 
outside the pale ot humanity. 

Why, Martha! why, Martha! what's 
the matter?” 

Then the woman rose and went to thi 
cage, her delicate face and lips so swolle 
with grief that she was appalling; she had 
even trailed her best black silk in the 
mud on her way home. She was past 
the bounds of deceney in her frenzy of 
misery. She opened the cage door, and 
the parrot flew out and to her slendes 
shoulder, and she sobbed out her griet 
to him amid his protesting cries. 

* Poor Martha, why, poor Martha.” 
he said, and she felt almost. certai: 
that he had a soul, and she no longer 
felt so shocked by her leaning toward 
that belie f, but Was comforted. 

But all of a sudden the parrot « 
her shoulder gave a tweak at her hair, 
and shrieked out: 

“That was a damned cracker. 
Martha,” and her belief wavered. 
She put him back in his eage, and 
locked up her houss 
for the night and 
put out her lamp, 
and went to bed, but 
she could not go to 
sleep, for the loss of 


her old dream of 


love gave the whole 
world all life 
such a_ hollowness 


color lcd back | i 
she had stanch bl 
| 
> 
| 
2 4 
i ¢ f & \ 
j€ 
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INWARDLY HER VERY 


und emptiness that it was like thunder in 


her 


tion upon her. 


ears, and forced its waking realiza 


All during the next week. if it had 
not been for the parrot, she felt that she 
would have gone mad. She went out in 


her small dails tracks to the vy illage store, 
and the 


prayer-meetings, and on Sunday 
o church, her agony of concern being that 
no one should know that she was fretting 
over the minister’s desertion of her. 

She talked about the 
with 


and 
stateliness of 


engagement 


marriage her gentle 
manner, which never failed her, but when 
she got home to her parrot, and the heal 
ing solitariness of her own house, she felt 
like one who had a cooling lotion applied 
to a burn. 

And more and 


the parrot had not verily a soul, and could 


she wondered more if 
not approach her with a sympathy which 
was better than any human sympathy, 
since it was so beyond all human laws. 
hut not fully convinced of. it 
until the minister brought his new wife 
to eall upon 


marriage. 


she was 


her a few weeks after his 


SOU! 


STORMED AND 


PROTESTED 


She had wonde red vaguely if he would 


do it, if he eould do it. 


but he came in 
with all his dashing 


T manner, and 


his bride was smiling: at in her 
and Martha greeted them 
with ho disturbanes oft her New England 


. but inwardly her very 


his side, 
wedding silks, 


calm and stiffnes 
and as the \ 
were sitting in the parlor there came of 


a sudden 


soul stormed and protested, 
from the next room, where he 
had been at large, the parrot, like a very 
whirlwind of 
wild 


and with a 
the bridal 


and 


feathered rage, 
dashed 


bonnet, plucking furiously at 


shri k he upon 
roses 
plumes. 

Then there was a frightened and flur 
ried exit, with contusion, and apologies, 
and screams of bated wrath, and rueful 
smoothing of torn finery. 

And after the minister and his bride 
had gone, Martha looked at her parrot, 
and she 
recognized in the tierce bird a comrade- 
ship and an equality, for he had given 
vent to an 


and his golden eves met hers, 


emotion of her own nature, 
and she knew for evermore that the par- 


rot had a soul 


THE 


TEUTON 


BY Jl 


IL | He | | relic rally 
quiet sense of satistaction as it be 
came more and more evident how 
inprepared we were for our war with 
It natur: Tor they were 
nauctil t hish the most care 
I pial ned, slow ranged, and thor 
executed campaign modern 
Story that against the Dervishes at 
Omidurmat possessing the 
ime self-contidence and faith in our ea 
pacity, could see that we were not con 
lucting our operations on any such 
finished and seientitie lines. But now, 
even at this early day, it is our turn to 
tind them unprepared, and not only un 


prepared but untitted for their later task 
n war. We fondly imagine that we 
should not have been in the same plight 


an absolutely 


Atri 


hew 
This 
small 


our chief 


n South 


army, and in 


] 
reliance upon irregular 


turning 
volunteer forces, 
made up of our Western Indian fighters, 


should 


id litelong horsemen, we 


cow 
not have violated the most sacred tradi- 
ms oof a European fighting nation by 


thus giving 


irregulars 


our regulars something like a 
subordinate place. 


But our 
would, I tirmly believe, have made 
Boer than the 
able to do. 


Then, again, we 


shorter 
work of the British regu- 
lars will be 
should have lacked in 
degree that with 
British are treating both rebel 
and enemy in South Africa 


dinary 


greater or ke ss temper 
which the 
that extraor- 
and 


lenieney which gains no thanks from the 


magnanimity, forbearance, 
enemy, 1s almost certain to be diseredited 
seek its re- 
We might 


war with blinders upon 


by foreign powers, and must 
ward no nearer than heaven. 
enter upon such a 
our eves to prevent our seeing the all but 
open treason and rebellion all around us. 
We might begin with leaders pledged to 
act the 


part of parents reluctantly chas- 
tisil 


ig a pair of thoughtless and mistaken 


LIAN 


TUG 
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children. But I fear we should not have 


been able to maintain that calm and 
kindly temper after the best bud and 
Howe rot our people had been eut off, and 


the ranks beneath them had been razed 
as grass is left behind the sickle. It was 
not General *Grant’s) way—or General 
Sherman’s. It does not match the ide 


Sherman had of it during 


through Georgia, “ The more 


W hen he said, 


march 


his 


terrible war is made, the sooner it will 


end.” 


Acting Upon that theory, Great Britain 
* the 


war” at Cape Town, and with that grim 


would have put on at least front of 


mask be fore her face would have marched 


ITad she 


British army would 


through Cape Colony. done so, 


we who are with the 
have been at honx to day, in mi opinion, 


tor nothing so spurred the Boers at first 


or so buoys them now as the 
aid and support 
Cape Dutch. It is 


of blood-letting 


treasonous 


they receive from. the 


a case where an ounce 


would have saved thou 


sands ot lives, and it is dwelt upon here 


though very lghtly—not as part of the 


polities of the situation, as the English 
mistake ny regard it, but as a very large 


and serious part of the strength of the 


enemy. It is, indeed, part of their enemy, 
part of what they are fighting, one of the 
novel features of the generally new prob- 
the last October chal- 
them to master or 


lem which Boers 


lenged retire from 
Afriea. 

If America would not have found her- 
self as untitted this 
only country except, possibly, Russia of 
England has had 


small wars with semi- 


for war she is the 
which this ean be said. 
wide experience in 
civilized nations, which fight in their own 
way, without consulting the military text- 
books of Europe. Of equal value is it 
that she has waged these wars in many 
latitudes peculiar 
grounds. She came here with 


fighting- 
that ex- 
perience behind her, and it must have 
told in her favor. But though it is true 


and = on 


7 
3 
] 
is because We lave } rat ( 
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that she had been trying to whip a hill- 
shelter-clutching, swift, and 
light-riding people with a cumbrously or- 


climbing 


ganized army of European type, we may 
that 
would have known and possessed no more 
suitable Those 


vould have had but one advantage over 


be certain France and Germany 


soldiery. two countries 


Kngland. The ofticers of their armies 
would have been men whose training. 


lives, and ambitions were wholly military. 

When Field-Marshal Lord Roberts 
came out to us he came to take the com- 
mand of what had every outward aspect 
The 


was 


losing game. not 
daunted, though it The 
people of England were not despondent, 
We had fancied 
much mereurial than 
they have proved themselves in this war, 
in which they have yielded their spirits 


ta army was 


checked. 


but they were depressed. 


the English less 


to be alternately swept along upon high 
waves of jubilation or dashed down into 
gulfs of anxious misgiving. They did 
realize and do not understand 
that their armies were fighting a country 


not vet 
quite as much as an enemy; that the veldt 
offered a proposition which no army had 
before that in Eng- 
land’s own colonies were the conditions of 
civil war in full, and yet so masked that 


ever encountered; 


the government abstained from dealing 
The Boer 
was, perhaps, the least difficult to over- 


with them as with civil war. 


eome of the three novel obstacles in the 
army’s path. Like any other mass of 
enlightened and republican people, the 


English only realized that they were not 


doing as gloriously as they were wont to 
do; they were not even having their own 


like all 


became a 


way slowly, and, democratic 
general 
and criticised all the other generals who 
were in the field. 

When Lord Roberts actually arrived, 


the army in the field was seeing the day- 


peoples, each citizen 


break of a change for the better from 
no single point at which it was halted. 
Over in Natal an army was locked up in 
Ladysmith, with the Boers holding the 
door, and an outer force battering at it 
Tn the south, Gen- 
eral French, the cavalry leader, who had 
done so splendidly at Elandslaagte, and 
was yet to do as well under Lord Roberts, 
was harassing the B 


and at them in vain. 


Joers with spirited and 


incessant energy along such a front as 
68 
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only the latest warfare produces —a 
thirty to forty mile position. But he was 


getting no forrarder.” On the 
Lord Methuen had run the tront wheels 
ot bowlder called 
Maghersfontein, and could not get over 
it. It was to this state of things that the 
Field-Marshal came, and, as if the magic 


west, 


his army against a 


of his name was but the glory of a hard 
and sparkling materialization of wiz 
ardry in himself, he altered the entire 
situation what to 
time at all 

Let us look back over the experience 


in now seems us no 


as with a blow. 
of Lord Methuen, who seemed for a time 
to be conducting a military waltz rather 
than a mere promenade from the Orange 
River to Kimberley. We shall see that it 
was the country of the Boers that he was 
fighting quite as much if not more than 
it was the Boers of the country. To be- 
gin with, we set up an advaneed supply 
at De Aar, in Cape Colony, 80 
miles below the Orange River. 


station 
There we 
stored more and more goods until we had 


gathered at least five million dollars’ 
worth. These stores comprised every- 
thing needed by an army in the field: 


horses, mules, carts, forage, food, saddles, 


uniforms, accoutrements, shoes. harness 


When had half 


—everything. 


we our 
stores there, the tents and corrugated 
iron sheds in which they were stored 
were in a tiny huddle in the middle of a 


valley commanded on the right and left 


by kopjes, with a wide open piece of 
veldt to the southward and a narrow pass 
at the other We had 
troops to guard the treasure, 
not fortify the hills. When 


amount there 


end. almost no 
did 


the largest 


and we 


of stores had one 


of 


was we 


regiment infantry, a battery, and a 


corps of scouts to defend the place. We 
dug trenches across the veldt and forti 
fied the principal hill on either side. 
Even then we could not have withstood 


such an attacking force as it would have 
been well worth an enemy’s while to send 
against us. 

Mark how thus, at the very beginning, 
the enemy began to prove its inferiority 
to the countrv—the peculiar surface of 
No 


were surrounded by Boers and rebels. 


the ground. attack was made; yet 
we 
Practically every so-called farmer in the 
rebels were 
in and out of the camp all day and every 


neighborhood was against us: 


| 
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day, pretending to have horses, forage, or 
garden-stutf to sell. Commandoes were 
hovering about in the north, on both 
sides of us and never far off; yet no at- 
tack was made. This proved that the 
Boer knew the true value of his country, 
and that he knew how to use it to the 
best advantage. Ile could hold a place 
like De Aar with a thousand men against 
ten thousand, but he would not attack it 

or any place, or any one, unless the 
topography of the surroundings offered 
nearly complete shelter to himself. He 
has attacked in the open in daylight only 
once or twice in these seven months; he 
has made a night attack only once or 
twice—once only, I believe. De <Aar, 
then, was unmolested because the Boer 
uses himself and his strange surround- 
ings in combination. In what follows we 
shall see how he does this, and what pro- 
portion of the impediment in the way of 
British suecess should be credited to the 
land around Great Britain’s army. 

The South-African veldt is the most 
easily defended country in the world— 
“the best defensive country,” is how a 
military man might put it. On every 
mile or two there is a natural fort—or 
half a dozen of them. These are the so- 
called kopjes, short, thick, voleanic-look- 
ing hills, often with a squared-off top or 
a eraterlike bowl in the top, such as 
Majuba has. They are rocky hills, but 
not rocky as the reader is likely to under- 
stand the term, for these are nothing but 
rocks—hills made of rocks, so that the 
surface is a fret-work of the outermost 
bowlders. Between and around these 
lies the veldt. It always looks level. It 
is never so. 

It looks level because it is a dead and 
dull monotony of baked earth, sage tufts, 
and stones, any single acre being pre- 
cisely like the next hundred or ten 
thousand acres. Instead of being 
smooth, it rises and falls in earthen bil- 
lows, and often in the depression behind 
the ridge of such a billow an army can 
move. I have seen a long railway train 
lost on an apparently level veldt when 
the train turned into one of these de- 
pressions. But there is far better cover 
than these afford to the Boers. There 
are the so-called nullahs spruits, 
which seam the veldt in millions of 
places. No one can see them until he is 


almost upon them, yet in them troops 
can move unseen on_ horseback. In 
hundreds of them the whole Boer army 
could ride, invisible, for miles. At Bel 
mont I was watching the retreating 
Boers and our pursuing mounted men 
From the kopje’s top where I was I saw 
the entire cavaleade suddenly disappear 
as if the earth had yawned and swallow 
ed it. I went to the place afterward and 
saw that it was one of these rifts madi 
by a torrent in the rainy season. It was 
a dozen or fourteen feet deep, and a great 
deal wider. our mounted force 
pushed on they would have been deci- 
mated before they saw this gutter, but 
their horses were too jaded, and they did 
not go so far. At Modder River, on the 
left of the Boers’ main position, they 
used a part of one of these huge cracks 
in the earth as a kraal (corral) for their 
horses. This was a spruit, but, being 
bone-dry, was the same as a nullah. You 
could hide a two-storied house in it, and 
it ran to the river from a distance of 
half a mile. Here all their horses wer 
knee-haltered and left with forage, and 
when the Boers retreated they ran to this 
place, under cover of the river-side trees 
and shrubbery, sprang upon their horses, 
and rode the length of the gutter before 
they could have been seen—had it been 
daylight—by any of our riflemen. 

Only think what their position was at 
Modder River! Here they took advan- 
tage of the extraordinary defensive quali- 
ties of one of their rivers. What use 
could an army make of the Hudson, the 
Hackensack, Passaic, Housatonic, or Mo- 
hawk? It is needless to bring into com- 
parison our great Western rivers. These 
South-African rivers are, during nine 
months in the year, narrow, shallow, 
muddy streams that dampen, so to speak, 
a ribbon in the centre of a very wide, 
very deep cavity in the earth. The con- 
figuration of this bed is marked or ter- 
raced, as if to show the varying heights 
to which the river rises. For this rea- 
son there is, first, a short but precipi- 
tous fall from the level of the veldt to 
where the incline of the bed begins. 
Small trees and shrubs grow on this in- 
cline down to the point which the water 
reaches in normal seasons of flood. Be- 
low the incline is a flat broad bed, all 
paved with large smooth-topped stones. 
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1 


middle of this bed flows the nor- 
river. 


in tne 
In short, these rivers are, like 
clefts in the veldt, natural de- 


posit ions, ready-made 


he dry 
trenches, 
We shall see, 
used the 
hame (and 


nsive 
forts. 
the 
\lodder at the battle of 


mpromptu sunken 
Boers 
that 
where ( ronje sur- 


deseribing how 


vain at Paardeberg, 
endered), either how perfect a defence 
wh a place gives, or how skilfully the 
Boers use the opportunities their country 
fers or both. 

They dug a trench parallel with the 


river-bank, close to its edge, and turned 
the exeavated earth into a breastwork, 
into which they stuck boughs and 
ranches of trees to blend with the trees 
behind them. Here the riflemen, thou- 


sands strong, took their position, and held 


for nearly twelve hours without its 
ever being known to most of the British 
troops whose progress they stopped 


whether the Boers were on the same side 


| the river as themselves or on the 
farther side. Of such immense value is 
smokeless powder. By its use the 


Boers, whose principal aim is to keep in- 
visible, made even their fire—their fight- 
invisible. As I the 
South-African river-beds with a 
sheer declivity, a precipitous outer edge. 
This wall provided shelter for the offi- 
streteher-bearers, 


ing have said, 


begin 


cers, ammunition-dis- 
tributors, and water-carriers, who passed 
freely and safely up and down the rear 
of their line, even on horseback if they 
were so minded. Those who had ocea- 
to to and from the trenches 
and this deep-sheltered “ runway ” found 
that the plentiful 

the bed’s edge in a 


sion pass 
vegetation skirting 
narrow but dense 
line gave them their needed chance to 
remain out of view of the British. 

As a rule, I think, the adjacent land 
slopes toward a river, but South-African 
topography violates all rules, and at this 
place the land inclined downward and 
away from the river, so that every object 
as large as a jack-rabbit could be seen 
by the intrenched Boers at a distance of 
three miles. There appears, now, to have 
been nothing but luck in our winning 
that battle. We used to say that there 
were 7000 or 8000 Boers in those trenches, 
but there was nothing like so many, in all 
probability. Yet they held us flat upon 


our stomachs all day, while they pumped 
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ke ad 
bullets 
did no other tighting 
gutter and 
perplexed and 


over our heads believe 


They 


Ina 


as I verily 


were never shot before. 
than 


Their 


hindered 


to stays 


shoot. country was 


what us most, 
for most of us did not even know where 
they were. At last 


a handful of our ever-valorous, recklessly 


We never saw them. 


brave men the river, and 
cheered with an Anglo-Saxon “ Hip, hip, 
hurrah!” in British bat- 
to 
At 
that 


to 


across 


order to warn a 


tery and some of our own men not 


shooting where 


continue 
this 


we were, 


sound the Boers, imagining 

men about 

flank them, took alarm and fled. 
There ot the veldt 


another fe 
to help make this land easily defensible 


our ten thousand were 


is ature 
by any army that attacks as well as de- 
fends, against any power on earth. I re- 
to the so-called spruits, the usually 
dry beds of the small tributaries of the 
rivers. 


fer 


The Vv are deep, broad, steep walled 
trenches dug into the earth by running 
water. You see one only at a distance of 
a few score yards, at the uttermost, be- 
It in of 
these (“ Corne Spruit’) little tribu- 
Modder near Bloemfontein, 

Broadwood’s 


fore you come to it. was one 
>» a 
tary of the 
that Colonel was 
trapped when he was being shelled by an 
that he 


his rear. The Boers suddenly came out 


CONVON 


enemy supposed was entirely in 
from their hiding-places in the spruit 
and demanded the of the 
wagons, and also of the guns of a battery 
which had into the 
This was instance of utilizing 
nature as an ally—but it was a fine bit 
of strategy, the finest the Boers have as 
yet worked out. 

But South-African topography has not 
contented herself with assisting her lords 


surrender 


been driven web. 


another 


and masters merely with hollows, ridges, 
sluits, spruits, and kopjes. In order to 
provide a fortification to every square 
mile of the land she has devised stone 
breastworks. These are oftenest found 
at the foot of a kopje, but the rule has 
such plentiful exceptions that one never 
knows where he will come across a collec- 
tion of great bowlders behind which men 
may hide and attack wild game or human 
foe. These of great black 


rocks may comprise a few in an irregular 


collect ions 


line or two, or they may cumber a square 


half-mile of the veldt, thrown over it 


aj 
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thickly and in confusion. These the 
Boers can utilize on the open veldt, or, 
as they did at Maghersfontein, they may 
fringe the foot of a kopje, and, with the 
added help of bushes, may make them 
serve as a sereen, from behind which 
re-enforcements, ammunition, and water 
can be safely passed to the men in the 
trenches. 

Of all these obstacles the men of Lord 
Methuen’s flying column made light, by 
sheer valor—by a bravery we thank God 
our soldiers can mateh, but which no men 
on earth can possibly excel. These 
British officers and “ Tommies” have a 
quality of courage that passes my) under- 
standing. It even befogs mV judgment, 
as I have said in writing to England, 
upon the return it makes for the cost it 
entails. At Belmont and Graspan the 
troops stalked up kopjes against almost 
literal ropes ot bullets. The more @X- 
y rienced were placed five paces apart, 
and most of them escaped, but the naval 
brigade and a regiment of guards, who 
lacked either proper orders or experience, 
marched along almost shoulder to shoul- 
der, seeing their comrades drop like 
autumn leaves in a gale, but still plod- 
dipg on, until the Boers must have ima- 
gined them demons, so that, with terror 
at their heartstrings, they turned and 
fled from both battle-fields. The naval 
force lost precisely tifty per cent., or one 
man in every two. Thus Methuen’s men 
marched on, hungry, tired, thirsty, losing 
a battalion out of ten, but rushing at the 
foe three times in one week, though his 
haunt each time was a voleano’s crater 
spewing lead. At Maghersfontein the 
very men who lost the battle were those 
whose bravery had earned them more 
celebrity than any troops in the British 
army—the Highlanders. 

You must never think of the Boer as a 
farmer, which he is not—any more than 
Governor Roosevelt was when he was 
ranching in the Bad Lands. The Boer is 
a cattle-herder, but this is so new a vo- 
cation of his that we must consider him 
as. first of all, a hunter. He was nothing 
else three or four deeades agzo— and more 
recently in some parts of his countries. 
He clings to his sporting-rifle to-day, and 
to-day he longs to be a hunter solely, as 
our Indians do, and his father was. 

“The Boers have the great defect of 


all amateur soldiers,” wrote George W 
Steevens from the Natal side early in the 
war: “ they love their ease, and do net 
mean to be killed.” The Boer is an ama 
teur soldier; but then, again, he is a nat 
ural soldier, and of his kind the _ best 
natural soldier in the world. He does 
not mean to be killed. I wrote pri 
vately last December what I will here set 
down openly that I do not believe Bel- 
mont and Graspan were genuine victories 
for the British; they were simply in- 
stances illustrating the Boer method of 
staying in battle as long as he can in- 
flict harm, and then removing to a 
stronger position, previously agreed upon, 
as soon as the tide turns and he be 
gins to receive damage. He did not 
follow these tacties at Paardeberg, but 
this was owing to the stupidity of Cronje, 
who could not be made to believe that 
he was surrounded, and continued to wait 
for the frontal attack which he had good 
reason to believe was the only mode of 
assault known to the British. 

The Boer may love his ease, but he has 
most heroically restrained himself from 
taking it. In European military par- 
lance, he is a mounted infantryman, and 
the lightest-riding, most mobile man that 
we know among civilized or semicivilized 
peoples. In this war we know that some 
of the same leaders and commandoes hav ce 
frequently crossed and recrossed the Fre« 
State, now fighting Buller in Natal, now 
engaging French at Rensburg, and even 
combating or threatening Methuen at 
Modder and Maghersfontein. This rapid 
work must have been done with only bil- 
tong in the saddle-bags, and with no trans- 
port. But that is not the Boer’s favorite 
or characteristic mode of soldiering. He 
usually has a considerable transport near 
by, in which is carried not only plenty 
f good and varied fare, but often his 
women as well. It is not wise to be- 
lieve anything that any Boer says, under 
amy circumstances, for the Spartans never 
can have reduced theft to such a science 
as these singular people have developed 
in the practice of lying, and yet I have 
heard this statement as to their com- 
forts in such ways and with such details 
that I am inclined to think there is some 
basis for it. 

The Boers seem not to know or to like 
to tell the truth, for they lie to one anoth- 
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er, are lied to by their leaders, and are 
all but fattened with lies by their news- 
paper organs. It is a condition SO eX- 
traordinary that I cannot comprehend 
though every one of us in South 
Africa knows it to be true. I have seen 
the files of a Boer newspaper dating 
from the beginning of the war, and every 
battle report ended with “our loss was 
vo killed and fifteen wounded,” or “ one 
killed, while the English dead covered 
the field.” Kimberley’s relief, Cronje’s 
surrender, Ladysmith’s freedom, were all 
lenied, and at the same time the com- 
mandants told their fighting-men that 
Russia and England were at war. that 
Russia had seized a large part of India, 
and that 15,000 Russian troops had land- 


ed in Natal. 


say that the only case of veracity I have 


I do not exaggerate when I 


vet heard of among the Boers brought 
upon the truth-teller’s head a sentence for 
treason. He had fought at Belmont, and 
on returning home to Barkly West had 
declared that the British won the battle. 
Since it is an axiom that “truth will 
prevail,” and since every lie about the 
war has to be retracted more or less 
quickly, | cannot understand the minds 
which at one and the same time indulge 
the practice and are humbugged by it. 
What it leads to has to do with the 
tighting habits of the Boer, so that thes» 
remarks are not of the nature of a digres- 
sion. It leads to British soldiers’ being 
invited into a Dutch garden to help them- 
selves to fruit, and then being shot at by 
Boers hiding in the garden. It leads to 
such incidents as that at Jacobsdal, 
where every garden wall vomited shot. 
and yet where, when the town was taken. 
the men came out—very many with Red 
Cross badges on their arms—to weleome 
the soldiers and tell them how glad they 
were that the British were coming to 
give them good rule and honest rulers. 
It leads to an instance the exact opposite 
of that, in which, at a village near Lady- 
brand, Colonel Broadwood and his men, 
while scattering Lord Roberts’s proclama- 
tion, were entertained at tea in the best 
houses, and were told that all the people 
were glad the British had come. With- 
in the half-hour that the little band of 
British enjoyed the hospitality of the 
place a galloper came in to warn Broad- 
wood that several thousands of Boers 
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were approaching. The colonel and his 
men leaped upon their horses and made a 
hasty escape, but—as they fled from 
the windows and the garden walls the 
Boers who had weleomed them fusil 
laded them with rifle-fire. Both this 
form of deception and the other on 
called lying are included in the de finition 
of the Boer word “slim.” To be “slim” 
is the aim of every man of that much- 
mixed blood. They open], boast of and 
glory in it. In a dictionary the word 
would stand thus: 


SLIM cunning, tricky, able to get the bet 
ter of all with whom one has to do. 


| have called the Boer a great nat- 
ural soldier, but I suspect that what he 
is as a soldier is merely what he first 
became as a hunter. All his attributes 
are those of the clever stalker of wild 
and savage game. Onc trait that be- 
longs to the born hunter he has lost 
at least he has lost it in warfare; that 
is, his marksmanship. Considering the 
vast stores of cartridges he has burned 
in this war, and taking into weighty 
account the fact that the British have 
always been the attacking party, usual- 
ly approaching him in full view. it is 
amazing how small a percentage of men 
the English have lost. That is one of 
the universally circulated bits of know- 
ledge of the Boer that we have had 
to unlearn, for at the outset the most 
that was urged in his behalf as a warrior 
was that he was an excellent marksman. 
[ still believe that he is, but the modern 
magazine -rifle destroys marksmanshin 
while the marksman uses it. When an 
enemy is approaching and you ean shoot 
at him as often as you can move your 
right forefinger, you are apt, if not cer- 
tain, to prefer throwing a hail of shot 
rather than take the time for deliberate 
aiming and the chance of missing at the 
end. It is simpler, easier, and more 
satisfactory to send a mass of lead into 
a mass of men—particularly when they 
are Britishers rushing toward you as if 
their khaki uniform covered bodies of 
Harveyized steel. 

The inspection of half a dozen battle- 
fields immediately after their desertion 
by the Boers has led me to believe that 


the Boers admit of classification in three 
groups, the Transvaaler, the Free-Stater, 
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and wretchedly soldier 


the the 
last being common to both countries. lt 


I 


is a queer way to study people, but I be- 
the dead 


measure, have continued them 


van my studies among Boers, 


and, in a 


with the same material. To describe the 
three sorts of Boers with a wide brush 

| a few strokes, as a cartoonist would 
do, | should say that I pick out the Trans- 
vaaler as the sturdy, tall, lithe young 
man in homespun, or the burly, heavily 
hearded elder in the same dress; both 


clothes 


covering, not barbered, yet not very 


rude, not caring for except as 


un- 
kempt 


always Vigorous, powerful, thick- 


necked, and stubborn - jawed. I decide 


who are of 


better 


those to be Free - Staters 


skin, dress, 
death) 
that connects them with the 


finer mould, softer 


who (even in carry an atmos- 
Kng- 
One 
notices a hint of ornament, the path of 
toll the 
‘issors from the hair and beard. Once I 


saw a pair of gloved dead hands 


phere 
lish colonists who live near them. 
the missing taken by 


the razor, 


even 
the only gloves I’ve ever seen worn by 
And then there are the 


Brot her Bx er.” 


dreadtful-looking Tigrish they 


look 


prison, with cunning little eyes set only 


poor, 


when one sees them marching to 

tinger apart, as baboons’ eyes are put, 
with long matted beards and knotted 
hair. The 
whom I have seen dead will cling to me 
till I follow them. 


memory of some of these 


At first I thought that-the dreadful- 
looking poorer Boers were servants or 
ranch-hands. I have not yet quite 


cleared this up, but I am advised that 
they correspond to our 
the South than to 
any other people with whom so many 


more nearly 


* poor whites ” in 


of us are acquainted. They may work 


on the ranches in kraaling and_ feed- 
ing the eattle and horses and doing the 
chores; or, singularly, they may be 


simply squatters who have settled upon 
a ranch, built themselves a hutehlike 
sort of cabin, and never been disturbed 
For I am told that 
always, when misfortune overwhelms a 
typical Boer of 
gives up ambition, but clings to his rifle 
and to the land he once owned, upon 
which latter he squats and remains undis 
turbed. 
pletes 


by the ranch-owner. 


the genuine stripe, he 


The existence of this class com- 


and the resemblance 


perfects 
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which I early noticed to exist between 


the Boers of the two republies and. the 
mountain folk in West Virginia. When 
ever | have seen a throng of Boers my 


mind has gone back to memorable days 


n the Blue Ridge mountains a few 


spent 
festival which 
brought together the people of the valleys 
The Boers 
are heavier men, and in advanced Vvears 
grow but the 
much the same, and I should Say that thi 
and intellectual 
identical in the two regions. 


vears ago, and to a village 


and hills from far and near. 


portly, otherwise type is 
nearly 
Both peo 
ples are be arded, and wear the same sort 
clothes 
both live out-door lives on the backs ot 


social grade is 


of rough-and-ready shop-made 
horses; both keep their rifles handy in 


simple homes whieh arranged and 

appointed surprisingly alike. 
Some of the well-to-do Free 

Boers used to battle in their 


Cape carts, a luxurious practice of which 


are 


Stat 


drive to 


I never heard anywhere else, and which 
wholly justifies the late Mr. 
happy designation of them as “ amateur 


Steevens’s 
soldiers.” When they had slain as many 
British as they thought possible, and the 
tide of victory was setting toward the foe, 
they rolled back to their ranches in their 
comfortable carts (for a Cape eart is a 
very roomy, heavy, two-wheeled carriage 
of somewhat the pattern of an old-time 
chaise or gig), or, more often, upon the 
horse which they had led be- 
hind them in the morning. I 


fleet spare 
saw this 
at Belmont and at Graspan; and there, 
also, I first saw the wolfish, tangle-beard- 
ed, wretchedly poor dead to whom I have 
made reference. I inferred, from their 
being the only dead on the kopjes, that the 
poor wretches, whose surroundings show- 
ed that they had lived and slept in their 
rocky crannies for weeks, were laborers, 
and had been commanded to stay there, 
to continue a hopeless fight and to mask 
the retreat of the others. 

I know better now, and what I have 
learned reveals one of the most peculiar 
habits of the Boer in battle. They were 
left lying dead where they were killed 
because they were poor, and because they 
had relatives in the commando, at 
least none who was able to carry their 
bodies away. Understand that the British 
find very few dead on the field’ even after 
the hottest battle. This is because a 


no 


| i 
| | 
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Boer who dies in battle dies among his 


people, and they carry his body away. 
He has his brothers, sons, uneles, or 
cousins fighting by his side, and it is as 

he fell on his own ranch. Immedi- 


itely one of his relations takes away the 
The that left—and 
none are left unless the tield is vacated 
by sudden tlight de- 
spised foreigners, and those who have no 
at hand to care for them. 


body. bodies are 


are the always - 


From a 
kopje on one of Methuen’s battle-fields we 
saw the dead the 
saddles of the living, and one ofticer de- 
clared that dead Boer lifted 
upon his horse and held there by an- 
other man, who rode away holding up the 
corpse with one hand. At Maghersfon- 
tein a friendly woman who lived on the 
veldt behind the Boer position declared 
that the dead were carried past her house 
all day during the long and bitter tight. 
On that battle-ground I found many 
new graves, into which, without doubt, 
the despised Hollanders, French, 
mans, and Scandinavians were tumbled 
hastily,. while others were sunk in the 
Riet River, which joins the Modder at 
that battle-field. One gathers from the 
systematic deception practised by their 
upon the 
their losses in battle, that this instant re- 
moval of the dead by various means is 
intended to their own soldiers 
quite as much as to conceal the truth 
from the British. 

I speak of the Boer disrespect for 


sin 


being thrown over 


he saw a 


Ger- 


leaders 30ers, with regard to 


deceive 


foreigners in his own ranks because so 
many facts attest it. The Seandinavians 
whom we captured at Maghersfontein told 
us they had never been so kindly treat- 
ed by the Boers. An American who is a 
burgher and fought against the British 
told me that the Boer distrusts every 
foreigner, including the Hollander. An- 
other burgher, in a Boer home and sur- 
rounded by a Boer family, assured me 
that Albrecht was the only foreigner 
whom the Boers respected. Him they 
trusted because he had lived so long with 
them—yet his speech was always half 
Taal and half German.- Poor gallant 
Villebois, who, though misguided, was 
suffered continual rudeness at 
the hands of his comrades. When, at 
Jacobsdal, he warned Cronje_ that 
was being flanked by the British, the 


sincere, 


he 
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obstinate old tirhting rancher repli 
“The British will never leave the rail 


And Villebois 


Cronje said to him, in coarse language, 


way.” when persisted, 
what can be clumsily refined in this sen 
Shut up! 
were 


tence: “ I was a soldier when 

Subsequently he is 
said to have torn up Villebois’s plan for 
the of Kimberley after the 
paper had been approved by the Kriegs- 
raad. 


you a baby.” 


recapture 


As for the war itself, we have come to 


a second pause as I write. The first 
halt all along the line was, as I have 
said, apparently without a break to let 


in the light of hope. Field-Marshal Lord 
Roberts ended that crisis and set every 
Ile darted 
from Modder Station to take in Kim- 
berley with one arm, and to 
Cronje’s force with the other, though the 
Boer force melted down, by night escapes, 


one of four armies in motion. 


encircle 


to one-half its original size before it sur- 
rendered. Then the magician “ Bobs,” 
as the soldiers love to eall him (“the 
Little Man” is the affectionate phrase of 
the officers), pushed on to Bloemfontein, 
fighting practically all the way and win- 
ning everywhere. At Bloemfontein he 
has halted five weeks, and | fancy that 
once again I can hear the murmuring of 
the millions of self-appointed generals 
predicting all 
all conceivable projects for ending the 
war. 


suggesting 


misfortunes, 


At this distance from the day when 
this will be published I may say that per- 
haps the stay-at-home critics do not 
know how many British horses died on 
the last march, or how fagged were those 
that survived; that perhaps not every 
one remembers what a large amount of 
stores and wagons the army lost at Water- 


fall Drift 


or how difficult it is to get 
more wagons. Again, it cannot be that 
those at a distance can see the veldt 


which lies all around us—a new veldt to 
us; no longer baked and swept by “ dust 
devils,” but a spongy, stodgy bog of a 
veldt, drenched by daily torrents. Lord 
Roberts’s horses would not last four days 


at pulling a convoy through that mud— 
and the rains are about to cease. 
Furthermore, the 7000 Boers who in- 
cautiously went south of Bloemfontein a 
week after we took the capital had better 
be surrounded and sent to St. Helena if 
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possible before the army starts, since, 


as 


Lord Robe rts has said, a thre re will be so 
many the less to get in front of us.” It 
will amuse every one who is with the 


British to read the above paragraph and 


to try to realize that a writer is explain 


ing why Lord Roberts stood still at 


Blo mitontern, It will amuse them be- 
cause in the British army it is quite 
enough to know that he did it. No one 


Bobs” in the Brit- 
army. Ilis place is unique there 
and in all the world besides. 

In all the 
has the confidence, affection, and pride 
men. It 


questions or doubts * 


ish 
world besides no other man 


of so many is not merely the 


private soldier who is wholly satisfied 


simply to be led by him. The feeling is 


He 


because he is in complete 


the same among the ofhecers. has 


infinite tact, 
sympathy with every man in or above the 
ranks. He returns every salute: he talks 


to every sort of soldier; he knows them by 


name by the hundreds. He is more pro- 
fuse in kind words and compliments 
than in reproof, just as he is most in- 


clined to be gentle and kindly, yet every 


man knows how firm and severe he ean 


be. In those two sentences lies the defini- 


tion of perfect justice, which he nearly 
personifies. 


Ile makes so little show and 


parade that there is plainer man 


iz his 200,000; and yet he is always 


ho 


as neat as a pin; a straight-built, solidiy 


set up, quick, nervous little man, with 
bright eves under a majestic forehead 
and above a masterful chin. His face is 
so sad and gentle when it is in repose 
that vou have to look at it again and 
again ind then only to add to your 


the visage of a 


or a protession, and 


how that can be 

itn 

leads to death the flower of the army he 


again when 


k at the same ace 
he s speaking, giving orders. It is just 
as kindl but the melancholy has fled, 
and in its place is the indefinable tracery 


called “e 
At 


the naval 


Dreefontein he came out to where 


battery was and sat down on 


a camp-stool brought for him by his 
He spoke to the offi- 


command of the battery cheerily, 


Indian attendant. 


nN 
i! 


and now and then he asked the younger 


officers a question. All the time he was 
smiling and looking most pleased, though, 
for its size, there has not been a hotter 
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battle in the war. Gallopers and staff 


oticers came and went, bringing news ani| 
“Tell Colonel Sx 
little 
that I So-and-si 
push forward.” It all a 
quietly and calmly said and done. ther 


taking away orders. 
and-so to 
the left.” 
would 


move a 
* Say 


forward and t 
wish 


Was 


in the heat of battle and within rang 
the enemy’s guns—as calmly and qui 


done as ever bank-manager 
a dull afternoo: 
And, just as suddendy as he came, thi 
Field-Marshal sprang 


away, with the Indian 
his heels. 


issue 


orders to his clerks on 


up and walked 
and the chair 


He trusts every man implicitly until 
he finds himself indi 
vidual; then it is not comfortable to be 
in that man’s shoes. 
He controls 


mistaken in an 
Ile is never angry. 
temper he his 
appetite, for he never smokes, and drinks 
hardly at all. 
any 
least. 


his as does 
Ile lives, in war, as plainly 
colonel under him, to the 
Beyond and behind and above all 


as Say 
else that distinguishes him is this: that 
though 
counts 


general 


before 


he is a among he 
himself, God, a humble 
soldier, for, without ever intruding the 


men, 


fact, he is a devout Christian. 

I think that Lord Methuen is another 
very religious man. I am quite sure | 
is a very good man, and as high a typ 
of the courteous and polished gentleman 
the Next to that 
and, some may say, above it he is dis 


as army contains. 
tinguished for a degree of bravery which 
would fight 
a lion with a poeket-knife rather than 
the his back. I 
think, when I was attached to his com 


leads one to imagine that he 


show animal used to 


mand, that he was braver than a general] 
ought to show himself, so often did he 
killed or wounded, even on 
days of rest, when he persisted in going 
to the 


risk being 


his and the 
enemy’s position. Modder River he 
least to lead his 
men across the stream under heavy fire, 


to study 
At 


two attempts 


outposts 
made at 


and there, vou remember, he was wounded. 
It is impossible here to describe the 
characteristies of all the British leaders. 
Really there has but 
since “ Little Bobs ” came. 
which filled the 


been one leader 


Even a name 


world has now been 


merged in his, for he alone commands— 
and absolutely. 
BLOEMFONTEIN, April 19, 1900. 


: 


WAS 


immensely relieved to 


get rid of the bear and to 
leave him good 


quarters, for it now appeared 
to me quite reasonable that I might have 
had difficulty in lodging him anywhere on 
the premises of the Cheltenham, and un- 
der any circumstances I very much pre- 
ferred appearing at that hotel without an 
ursine companion. As soon as we reach- 
ed the house I told Mr. Larramie that it 
was now necessary for me to hurry on, 
and asked if there were not some way to 
the hotel which would not make it neces- 
Vou. CI —No. 64.—69 


sary for me to go back to 
the main road. 

The 
fairly 
“You aren’t going to any 
hotel!” he declared. “ Do 
you hea- 
thens, to let you start off 
at this late hour in the at- 
ternoon for a hotel? You 
have nothing to do with hotels — you 
spend the night with us, sir! If you are 
thinking about your clothes, pray dismiss 
the subject from your mind. If it will 
make you feel will 
all put on golf suits. In the morning 
we will get your machine from the Holly 
Sprig, 
will send you and it to Waterton in a 
wagon. 


gentleman 
shouted at 


rd 


me. 


suppose we are 


better satisfied, we 


and when you want to go on, we 


It is not a long drive, and it is 
much the pleasanter way tec manage your 
business.” 

The family showed themselves delight- 
ed when they heard that I was to spend 


wit 
| 
» 
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he night with them, and IL did not ob- 
ject to the plan, for | had not the slight- 
est desire to go to a summer hotel. Just 
before | went up to my room to get ready 
for supper, the young Genevieve came to 
me upon the porch. 

‘Would you mind,” she said, “ letting 
me feel your muscle ¢” 

Very much surprised, | reached out my 
arm for her inspection, and she clasped 
her long thin fingers around my _ biceps 
fleror cubiti. Apparently, the inspection 
was very satisfactory to her. 

*‘T would give anything,” she said, “ if 
I had muscle like that!” 

I laughed heartily. “My dear little 
girl,” said l, “vou would be sorry, indeed, 
if you had anything of the sort. When 
you grow up and go to parties, how would 
you like to show bare arms shaped like 
mine?’ You would be a spectacle, indeed.” 

“Well,” said she, “perhaps you are 
right. I might not care to have them 
bulge, but I would like to have them 
hard.” 

It was a lively supper and an inter- 
esting evening. Miss Edith sat opposite 
to me at table—I gave her this title be- 
cause I was informed that there was an 
elder sister who was away on a visit. I 
could see that she regarded me as her 
especial charge. She did not ask me 
what I would have, but she saw that ev- 
ery possible want was attended to. As 
the table was lighted by a large hanging- 
lamp I had a better view of her features 
than I had yet obtained. She was not 
handsome. Her eves were too wide 
apart, her nose needed perhaps an eighth 
of an inch in length, and her well-shaped 
mouth would not have suffered by a slight 
reduction. But there was a cheerful 
honesty in her expression and in_ her 
words which gave me the idea that she 
was a girl to believe in. 

After supper we played round games, 
and the nervous young lady talked. 
She could not keep her mind on ecards, 
and therefore played no game. In the 
course of the evening Mrs. Larramie 
took occasion to say to me, and her 
eyes were very full as she spoke, that she 
did not want me to think she had for- 
gotten that that day I had given her her 
daughter, and although the others— 
greatly to my satisfaction—did not in- 
dulge in any such embarrassing expres- 
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sions of gratitude, they did not fail t 
let me know the high estimation in which 
they held me. The little girl, Clara, sat 
close to me while I was playing, every 
now and then gently stroking my arm, 
and when she Was taken ott to bed she rah 
back to say to me that the next time | 
brought a bear to their house she hoped 
| would also bring some little ones. Even 
Perey took occasion to let me know that, 
under the circumstances, he was willing 
to entirely overlook the fact of my being 
a schoolmaster. 

After the games, when the family was 
seattering—not to their several bed 
chambers, but apparently to various 
forms of recreation or study which seem- 
ed to demand their attention—Miss Edith 
asked me if I would not like to take a 
walk and look at the stars. <As this sug- 
gestion was made in the presence of her 
parents I hesitated a moment, expecting 
some discreet objection. But none came, 
and I assented most willingly to a sub- 
astral promenade. 

There was a long flagged walk which 
led to the road, and backward and for- 
ward upon this path we walked many, 
many times. 

“T like starlight better than moon- 
light,” said Miss Edith, “for it doesn’t 
pretend to be anything more than it is. 
You cannot do anything by starlight ex- 
cept simply walk about, and if there are 
any trees, that isn’t easy. You know 
this, you don’t expect anything more, and 
you're satisfied. But moonlight is differ- 
ent. Sometimes it is so bright out-of- 
doors when the moon is full that you 
are apt to think you could play golf or 
croquet, or even sit on a bench and read. 
But it isn’t so. You ean’t do any of 
these things—at least, you can’t do them 
with any satisfaction. And yet, month 
after month, if you live in the country, 
the moon deceives you into thinking that 
for a great many things she is nearly as 
good as the sun. But all she does is to 
make the world beautiful, and she doesn’t 
do that as well as the sun does it. The 
stars make no pretences, and that’s the 
reason I like them better. 

“But I didn’t bring you out here to 
tell you all this,” she continued, offer- 
ing me no opportunity of giving my 
opinions on the stars and moon. “I 
simply wanted to say that I am so glad 


} 
a 
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ind thankful to be walking about on the 
the earth 
and not a seratch from head to foot ” 


surface of with whole bones 
at this point my heart began to sink: I 
never do know what to say when people 
are grateful to “that I 
to show you my gratitude by treating you 
as I know you would like 


me am going 
to be treated. 
| shall not pour out my gratitude before 
you and make vou say things which are 
neorrect, for you are bound to do that if 
you say anything- 

‘Il thank you from the bottom of my 
heart,” I said, “ but now let us talk some 
more about the stars.” 

“Oh, bother the stars!” said she. “ But 
I will drop the subjeet of gratitude as 
soon as | have said that if you ever come 
to know me better than you do now, you 
will know that in regard to such things 
Lam the right kind of a girl.” 

Il had not the slightest doubt that she 
And then 
gan to talk about golf, and after that of 
croquet. 

“Ty 


game we have,” 


was entirely correct. she be- 


that the finest out-door 
she said, *“ because there 
is more science in it than you find in any 
of Your brains must work 
when you play croquet with intelligent 
opponents.” 

“ The great trouble about it is,” I said, 
“that it is often so easy.” 

“But vou can get rid of that objec- 
tion,” she replied, “if you have a bad 
ground. 


consider 


the others. 


Croquet needs hazards just as 
much as golf does. The finest games I 
have ever seen were played on a_ bad 
ground.” 

So we talked and walked until some of 
the lights in the upper windows of the 
house had out. We to 
the porch, and just before entering the 
front door she turned to me. 

“T wish I could go to sleep to-night 
with the same right to feel proud, self- 
confident, superior, that you have. Good- 
night.” And she held out her hand and 
gave mine a strong, hearty shake. 


gone ascended 


I smiled as she left me standing on the 
porch. This was the same spot on which 
her sister Genevieve had felt my muscle. 
“This is an appreciative family,” I said, 
and guided by the sound of voices, I 
found Mr. Larramie and his son Walter 
in the billiard-room. 

Before going to bed that night I did 
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not throw myself into an easy-chair and 


gaze musingly out into the night. On 
the contrary, | stood up sturdily with my 
back to the mantel-piece, and with the 
foretinger of my right hand | tapped my 
left palm. 

Now, 


soon 


then,” said I 
as my bicyele is put into working 
shall imitate travellers in hot 
I shall ride all night, and I 
shall rest all day. There are too many 
young women in Cathay. 


to myself, “as 


order | 
countries; 


They turn up 
one after another with the regularity of 
a continuous performance. No sooner is 
the curtain rung down on one act than it 
is rung up on another. Perhaps after a 
while | may get out of Cathay, and then 
again I ean ride by day.” 

In taking my things from my valise, ] 
pulled out the little box which the doe- 
tor’s daughter had given me, but I did not 
open it. “ No,” said I, “ there is no need 
whatever that I should take a capsule to- 
night.” 

After breakfast the next day Mr. Lar- 


ramie came to me. “ Do you know,” said 


he, “I feel ashamed on account of the 
plans I made for you.” 
I did not know, for I could see no 


earthly reason for such feeling. 
“T arranged,” said he, “to send to the 
Holly Sprig for your machine, and then 
to have you and it driven over to Water- 
ton. Now this I consider brutish. My 
wife told me that it was, and I agree 
with her perfectly. It will take 
eral days to repair that injured wheel 
Walter tells me you cannot expect it in 
less than three days—and what will you 
do in Waterton all that time? It isn’t 
a pretty country, the hotels are barely 
good enough for a night’s stop, and there 
isn’t anything for you to do. Even if 
you hired a wheel you would find it stupid 
exploring that country. 
plan 


sev- 


Now, sir, that 
is brushed entirely out of sight. 
Your bievele shall he sent on, and when 
vou hear that it 
for use, 


is repaired and ready 
you can go on yourself if you 
wish to.” 

“Mv dear sir,” 
entirely too much!” 


I exclaimed, “this is 


Ile put his hands upon my shoulders 
and looked squarely in the 
Too much!” said he, “too much! 
may be your but I 


face. 
That 
tell 


me 


opinion, can 


vou you have got the whole of the rest 


‘ 
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of the world against you. That is, you 
would have if they all knew the circum- 
stances. Now you are only one, and if 
you want to know how many people are 
opposed to you, I have no doubt Perey 
can tell you, but I am not very well post 
ed in regard to the present population of 
the world.” 

There was no good reason that I could 
offer why I should go and sit solitary in 
Waterton for three days, and if I had 
had any such reason I know it would 
have been treated with contempt. So I 
submitted—not altogether with an easy 
mind, and yet seeing cause for nothing 
but satisfaction and content. 

“Another thing,” said Mr. Larramie; 
‘I have thought that you would like to 
attend to your bieyele yourself. Perhaps 
vou will want to take it apart before you 
send it away. Perey will be glad to 
drive to the Holly Sprig, and you ean go 
with him. Then when you come back I 
will have my man take your machine to 
Waterton. I have a young horse very 
much in need of work, and I shall be glad 
to have an excuse for giving him some 
travelling to do.” 

I stood astounded. Go back to the 
Holly Sprig! This arrangement had 
been made without reference to me. It 
had been supposed, of course, that I 
would be glad to go and attend to the 
proper packing of my bicycle. Even now, 
Perey, running across the yard, called to 
me that he would be ready to start in two 
minutes. 

When I took my seat in the wagon, 
Mr. Larramie was telling me that he 
would like me to inform Mrs. Chester 
that he would keep the bear until it was 
reasonable to suppose that the owner 
would not come for it, and that then he 
would either sell it or buy it himself, and 
make satisfactory settlement with her. 

I know I did not hear all that he said, 
for my mind was wildly busy trying 
to decide what I ought to do. Should I 
jump down even now and decline to go 
to the Holly Sprig, or should I go on and 
attend to my business like a_ sensible 
man’ There was certainly no reason 
why I should do anything else, but when 
the impatient Perey started, my mind 
was not in the least made up; IT remained 
on the seat beside him simply because | 
was there. 


Perey was a good driver, and glad to 
exhibit his skill. He was also in a live 
ly mood, and talked with great freedom. 
“Do you know,” said he, “that Edith 
wanted to drive you over to the inn? 
Think of that! But it had all been cut 
and dried that I should go, and I was not 
going to listen to any such nonsense. 
Besides, you might want somebody to 
help you take your machine apart and 
pack it up.” 

I was well satisfied to be accompanied 
by the boy and not by his sister, and as 
the wheels and his tongue rattled along 
together, we soon reached the inn. 

Perey drove past it and was about to 
turn into the entrance of the yard, but I 
stopped him. “I suppose your wheel is 
back there?” he said. 

“Yes,” said I, “but I will get out 
here.” 

“All right,” he replied; “Il drive 
around to the sheds.” 

At the open door of the large room I 
met Mrs. Chester, evidently on her way 
out of doors. She wore a wide straw 
hat, her hands were gloved, and she ear- 
ried a basket and a pair of large shears 
When she saw me there was a sudden 
flush upon her face, but it disappeared 
quickly. Whether this meant that sh 
was agreeably surprised to see me again, 
or whether it showed that she resented 
my turning up again so soon after she 
thought she was finally rid of me, I 
did not know. It does not do to predi- 
cate too much upon the flushes of women. 

I hastened to inform her why I had 
come, and now, having recovered from 
her momentary surprise, she asked me 
to walk in and sit down, an invitation 
which I willingly aeeepted, for I did not 
in the least object to detaining her from 
her garden. 

Now she wanted to know how I had 
managed to get on with the bear, and 
what the people at the Cheltenham said 
about it, and when T went on to tell her 
the whole story, which I did at consider- 
able length, she was intensely interested. 
She shuddered at the runaway, she laugh- 
ed heartily at the uprisings of the Me- 
Kenna sisters, and she listened earnest- 
ly to everything I had to say about the 
Larramies. 

“You seem to have a wonderful way,” 
she exclaimed, “of falling in with 


; 
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I think she was going to say 
“girls,” but she changed it to 
people.” 

“Yes,” said I. “I should not 
have imagined that I could make 
so many good friends in such a 
short time.” 

Then I went on to give her 
Mr. Larramie’s message, and to 
say more things about the bear. 
I was glad to think of any sub- 
ject which might prolong the con- 
versation. So far she was inter- 
ested, and all that we said seem- 
ed perfectly natural to the ocea- 
sion, but this could not last, and 
I felt within me a strong desire 
to make some better use of this 
interview. 

I had not expected to see her 
again, certainly not so soon, and 
here I was alone with her, free 
to say what I chose; but what 
should I say? I had not pre- 
meditated anything serious. In 
fact, I was not sure that I wish- 
ed to say anything which should 
be considered absolutely serious 
and definite, but if I were ever to 
do anything definite—and the 
more I talked with this bright- 
eyed and merry-hearted young 
lady, the stronger became the 
longing to say something definite 
—now was the time to prepare the 
way for what I might do or say 
hereafter. 


I was beginning to grow ner- 
vous, for the right thing to say 
would not present itself, when 
Perey strode into the room. 
“ Good-morning, Mrs. Chester,” 
said he, and then turning to me 
he declared that he had been wait- 
ing in the yard, and began to 
think I might have forgotten I 
had come for my wheel. 

Of course I rose and she rose, 
and we followed Perey to the 
back door of the house. Out- 
side I saw that the boy of the There Was A Sudden Flush Upon Her Face 
inn was holding the horse, and 
that the wheel was already placed in the take a look at it to see if you think it 


= 
= 


back part of the wagon. will travel without rubbing or dama- 
“T’ve got everything all right, I think,” ging itself.” 
said Perey. “I didn’t suppose it was ne- I stepped to the wagon and found that 


cessary to wait for you, but you’d better the bicycle was very well placed. “ Now, 
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then,” said Perey, taking the reins and 


mounting to his seat, “all you’ve got to 


fo get up, and we'll be off.” 


ado 1s 


L turn d to the back door, but she was 


not there. “ Wait a minute,” said I. and 
[ hurried into the house. She was not 
in the hall. I looked into the large room. 
She was not there. | went into the par- 


lor, and out upon the front poreh. Then 
| went back into the house to seek some 
one who might call her. I was even will- 
ing to avail myself of the services of 
citrie acid, for I eould not leave that 
house without speaking to her again. 

In a moment Mrs. Chester appeared 
from some inner room, | believe she 
suspected that I had something to say to 
her which had nothing to do with the 
bear or the Larramies, for |] had been 
conscious that my speech had been a lit 
tle rambling, as if I were earnestly 
thinking of something else than what I 
was saving, and that she desired that I 
should be taken away without an op- 
portunity to unburden my mind: but now 
hearing me tramping about and knowing 
that I was looking for her, she was 
obliged to show herself. 

As she came forward I noticed that her 
expression had changed somewhat. There 
was nothing merry about her eyes; | 
think she was slightly pale, and her brows 
were a little contracted, as if she were 
doing something she did not want to do. 

“TIT hope you found everything all 
right,” she said. 

I looked at her steadily. “ No,” said 
I, “everything is not all right.” 

A slight shade of anxiety came upon 
her face. “TI am sorry to hear that.” 
she said. “Was your wheel injured 
more than vou thought ?” 

“Wheel!” I exclaimed. “T was not 
thinking of wheels! T will tel] you what 
is not all right! It is not right for me 
to go away without saying to you that 

At this moment there was a strong. 
shrill whistle from the front of the house. 
A most unmistakable sense of relief 
showed itself upon her face. She ran to 
the front door, and ealled out, “ Yes, he 
is coming.” 

There was nothing for me to do but to 
follow her. I greatly disliked going 
away without saving what I wanted to 
say, and I would have been willing to 


speak even at the front door, but she gave 
me no chance. 

* Good-by,” she said, extending hey 
hand. It was gloved. It gave no clasp 

it invited none. As I could not. sav 
the words which were on my tongue, | 
said nothing, and raising my cap, | hur- 
ried away. 

To make up for lost time, Perey 
drove very rapidly. “I eame might: 
near having a fight while you were in the 
house,” said he. * It was that boy at the 
inn. Ile’s a queer sort of a fellow, and 
awfully impertinent. He was talking 
about you. Ile wanted to know if the 
bear had hurt you. He said he believed 
you were really afraid of the beast. and 
only wanted to show off before the wom- 
en. 

“T stood up for you, and IT told him 
about Edith’s runaway, and then he said, 
fair and square, that he didn’t believe 
vou stopped the horse. Ile said he fuess 
ed my sister pulled him up herself, and 
that then you came alone and grabbed 
him and took all the credit. That’s the 
sort of a fellow you were. 

“That’s the time I was going to pitch 
into him, but then I thought it would be 
a pretty low-down thing for me to be 
fighting a country tavern boy, so I sim 
ply gave him my opinion of him. 1 don't 
believe he’d have held’ the horse, only he 
thought it would make you get away 
quicker. Tle hates you. Did you ever 
kick him or anything ?” 

The scene vividly recurred to my mind 

-the horse leaping onward at furious 
speed, the swaying vehicle, and the gir] 
tugging at the reins. But in spite of my 
disturbed state of mind T laughed, and 
thanked Perey for his championship of 
me, 

When my unfortunate bieyele had been 
started on its way to Waterton, I threw 
myself into the family life of the Lar- 
ramies, determined not to let them see 
any perturbations of mind which had 
been eaused by the extraordinary prompt- 
ness of the younger son. If a man had 
gone with me instead of that boy, I would 
have had every opportunity of saying 
what T wanted to say to the mistress of 
the Holly Sprig. I may state that I fre- 
quently found myself trying to determine 
what it was I wanted to Say. 


I did my best to suppress all thoughts 


i 


The Scene Vividly Re 


this 
house. I 
with the younger mem- 
bers of the family. I played four games 
of tennis, and in the afternoon the 
whole family went to fish in a very pret- 
ty mill-pond about a mile from the house. 
A good many fish were caught, large and 
small, and not one of the female fishers, 
except Miss Willoughby, the nervous 
young lady, and little Clara, would al- 
low me to fish her hook. 
Mrs. Larramie said that if she 
fished at all she thought she ought to do 
everything for herself, and not depend 
upon other people. 


relating to things outside of 
hospitable and 


most 
friendly went 


to see the bear 


take a from 


Even 


As much as possible I tried to be with 
Mr. Larramie and Walter. I had not 
the slightest distaste for the company of 
the ladies, but there was a consciousness 
upon me that there were pleasant things 
in which a man ought to restrict him- 
self. 
this consciousness. 


There was nothing chronic about 
It was on duty for 
this occasion only. 

That night at the supper table the con- 
versation took a peculiar turn. Mr. Lar- 
ramie the chief speaker, and it 
pleased him to hold forth upon the mer- 
its of Mrs. Chester. He said, and his 
wife and others of the company agreed 


was 


-urred To Mi 


Mind 


with him, that she was a lady of pecu- 
liarly estimable character; that she was 
out of place; that every one who knew 
her well felt that she was out of place; 
but that she so graced her position that 
she almost raised it to her level. Over 
and over again her friends had said to her 
that a lady such as she was—still young, 
of a good family, well educated, who had 
travelled, and moved in excellent society = 
should not continue to be the landlady of 
inn, but the advice of her 


friends had had no effect upon her. 


a country 


It was not known whether it was neces- 
sary for her to continue the inn-keeping 
business, but the general belief was that 
it was not It was supposed 
that she had had money when she mar- 
ried Godfrey Chester, and he was not a 
poor man. 


necessary. 


Then came a strange revelation, which 
Mr. Larramie dwelt upon with consider- 
There was an idea, he 
said, that Mrs. Chester kept up the Holly 
Sprig because she thought it would be 
her husband’s wish that should do 
so. He had probably said something 
about its being a provision for her in 
death. At 


desirous to 


able earnestness. 


she 


ease of his any rate, she 


the estab- 
lishment exactly as he had ordered it in 


seemed maintain 
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his life, 


very much as if she had expected him to 


making no change whatever, 
come back and wished him to find every- 
thing as he had left it. 

“Of course she doesn’t expect him to 


come back,” said Mr. Larramie, “ because 


it must now be four years since the time 
of his supposed murder—” 
* Supposed!” I cried, with much more 


excited interest than I would have shown 


if | had taken proper thought before 
speaking. 
“Well,” said Mr. Larramie, “that is 


a tine point. I said SUPPOSE d because the 
facts of the case are not definitely known. 
There can be no reasonable doubt, how- 
ever, that he is dead, for even if this fact 
had not been conclusively proved by the 
police might now be 
considered proved by his continued ab- 
sence. It would impossible 
for Mr. Chester alive to keep away from 
his wife for four years 
voted to 


investigations, it 


have been 
they were de- 
Furthermore, the 
exact manner of his death is not known 
although it must 
these 


each other. 
have been a murder- 


and for reasons I used the word 
supposed. 
the whole matter is a 
I have not the slightest doubt 
that 
siders it, and yet, as she does not posi- 


tively know it 


judgment can go, 
certainty. 
in the world Mrs. Chester so con- 
as she has not the actual 
proofs that her husband is no longer liv- 
ing 


she refuses in certain ways, in cer- 


tain ways only, to consider herself a 
widow.” 

“And what ways are those?” I asked, 
in a voice which, I hope, exhibited no un- 
due emotion. 
said 
Mrs. Larramie, now taking up the con- 


“She declines to marry again,” 


versation. “ Of course, such a pretty wo- 
I may say, such a charming woman 

would have admirers, and I know that 
she has had some most excellent offers, 
but she has always refused to consider 
any of them. 


man 


There was one gentleman, 
a man of wealth and position, who had 
proposed to her before she married Mr. 
Chester, who came on here to offer him- 
self again, but she cut off everything he 
had to say by telling him that as she did 
not positively know that her husband was 
not living, she could not allow a word of 
that sort to be said to her. I know this, 
because she told me so herself.” 
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But, really, so far as humam 


There Was a good deal more talk ot the 
sort, and of course it interested me great- 
ly, although I tried not to show it, but I 
could not help wondering why the sub- 
ject had been brought forward in such an 
impressive manner upon the present oc 
It seemed to me that there was 
something personal in it—personal to me. 


casion., 


Had that boy Perey been making reports / 

In the evening I found out all about 
it, and in a very straightforward and di- 
rect fashion. I discovered Miss Edith 
by herself, and asked her if all that talk 
about Mrs. Chester had been intended for 
my benefit, and if so, why ¢ 

She laughed. “1 expected you to come 
and ask me about that,” she said, “ for of 
course you could see through a good deal 
of it. It is all father’s kindness and 
goodness. Perey was a little out of tem- 
per when he came back, and he spun a 
yarn about your Mrs. 
Chester, and how he could hardly get you 
away from her, and all that. He had 
an idea that you wanted to go there and 


being sweet on 


live, at least for the summer. Some- 
thing a boy said to him made him think 
that. So father thought that if you 


had any notions about Mrs. Chester you 
ought to have the matter placed properly 
before you without any delay, and I ex- 
pect his reason for mentioning it at the 
supper table was that it might then seem 
like a general subject of conversation, 
whereas it would have been very pointed 
indeed if he had taken you apart 
talked to you about it.” 

“Indeed it would,” said I. “ And if 
you will allow me, I will say that boys are 
unmitigated nuisances! If they are not 
hearing what they ought not to hear, 
they are imagining what they ought not 
to imagine—” 

“And telling things that they ought 
not to tell,” she added, with a laugh. 

“Which is an extremely bad thing,” 
said I, “ when there is nothing to tell.” 

For the rest of that evening I was more 
lively than is my wont, for it was a very 
easy thing to be lively in that family. I 
do not think that I gave any one reason 
to suppose that I was a man whose at- 
tention had been called to a notice not to 
trespass. ; 

As usual, I communed with myself be- 
fore going to bed. Wherefore this feel- 
ing of disappointment? What did it 


and 


‘ 
a 
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Would I have said anything of 


mean 
importance, of moment, to Mrs. Chester, 


if the boy Perey had given me an op- 
portunity? What would I have said? 
What could I have said? I could see that 
she did not wish that I should say any- 
thing, and now I knew the reason for 
it. It was all plain enough on _ her 
side. Even if had allowed herself 
any sort of emotion regarding me, she 
did not wish me to indulge in anything 
of the kind. But as for myself. I could 
decide nothing about myself. 


she 


I smiled grimly as my eyes fell upon 


the little box of capsules. My first 
thought was that I should take two of 
them, but then I shook my head. “ It 


would be utterly useless,” I said; “ they 
would do me no good.” 

In the course of the next morning I 
found myself alone. I put on my cap, 
lighted a pipe, and started down the flag 
walk to the gate. In a few moments I 
heard running steps behind me, and turn- 
ing, I Miss. Edith. “Don’t look 
cross,” she said. ‘ Were you going for 
a walk?” 

I seouted the idea of and 
said that I had thought of taking a stroll. 

“That seems funny,” said she, “ for 
nobody in this house ever goes out for a 
lonely walk. But you cannot go just 
yet. There’s a man at the back of the 
house with a letter for you.” 

“ A Jetter!” I exclaimed. 
world could have 
here ?” 


saw 


erossness, 


“Who in the 
sent a letter to me 

“The only way to find out.” 
she answered, “is to go and 
see 

Under a tree at the back of 
the house I found a young 
negro man, very warm and 
dusty, who handed me a letter, 
which, to my surprise, bore no 
address. “ How do you know 
this is for me?” said I. 

He was a good-natured look- 
ing fellow. “Oh, I know it’s 
for you, sir,” said he. “ They 
told me at the little tavern— 
the Holly something—that I’d | 
find you here. You're the 
gentleman that had a bicycle 
tire eat up by a bear, ain't 
you?” 

IT admitted that I was, and 
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still, without opening the letter, I asked 
him where it came from. 

“ That 
sir,” said he, 
I-talians. 


New York, 


“‘by a Dago, one of these 


Was vive to me in 
He give me the money to go 
to Blackburn Station in the 
then I walked over to the tavern. 
said he though: 


and 
He 
I'd tind you there, sir. 
He told me just what sort of a lookin’ 
man you was, sir, and that letter is for 
you, and no mistake. Ile didn’t 
your name or he’d put it on.” 

“Oh, it is from the owner of the bear,” 
said I. 

Yes, sir,” 
IIe did own a 
eat up your tire.” 


cars, 


know 


said the man, “ that’s him. 
bear—he told me—that 

I now tore open the blank envelope, and 
found it contained a letter on a single 
sheet, and in this folded paper, 
very dirty. The letter was apparently 
written in Italian, and had no signature. 


was a 


I ran my eye along the opening lines, and 
soon found that it would be a very dif- 
ficult piece of business for me to read 
that letter. IT was a fair French and 
German scholar, but my knowledge of 
Italian was due entirely to its relation- 
ship with Latin. I told the man to rest 
himself and went to the 
house, and finding Miss Edith, I informed 
her that I had a letter 
man, and asked her 
Italian. 

“T studied the language at school,” she 
said, “but I have not practised much. 
However, let us go into the library—there 

is a dictionary there 


somewhere, 


the bear 
if she eould read 


from 


and per- 
haps we can spell it out.” 

We spread the open sheet 
upon the table, and 
laid the folded paper near by, 
and sitting side by side, with 


library 


a dictionary before us, we went 


to work. It was very hard 
work. 
“T think,” said my com- 


panion, after ten minutes’ ap- 
plication, “that the man who 
sent you this letter writes 
au Italian about as badly as we 
read it. I think I could de- 
cipher the meaning of his 
words if I knew what letters 
these funny scratches were in- 
tended to represent. But let 
us stick to it. After a while we 


{ 
A 


The 


Man Who Sent 
As We Read It”’ 


You 


may a little used to the writing, and 


I must admit that I have a curiosity to 


get 


know what the man has to say about his 
bear.” 
After a 


Miss Edith possessed an acuteness of per- 


time the work became easier. 
ception which enabled her to decipher al- 
most illegible words by comparing them 
better written. 
last enabled to translate the 
fol- 


with others 


We 
letter. 


which were 
were at 
The substance of it was as 
lows: 
The 
ship. 


New York on a 
There was a man on the ship, an 
Italian man, who was very wicked. He 
did very wicked things to the writer. 
When he got to New York he kept on be- 
ing wicked. He was so wicked that the 
writer made up his mind to kill him. He 
waited for him one night for two hours. 


writer came to 


It was very 
dark, and the vietim came, walking fast. 


At last the moment came. 


The avenger sprang from a doorway and 
plunged his knife into the back of the 
victim. The man fell, and the moment 
he fell the writer of the letter knew that 
he was not the man he had intended to 
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kill. The 


wicked 


man would not 
have been killed so easily. He turned 
over the man. He was dead. His 
eyes were used to the darkness, 


and that he 
was the wrong man. 

The the mur- 
dered man had fallen open 
and a paper showed itself 
in an inside pocket. The 
Italian waited long 
enough to snatch this 
paper. He wanted to 
have something which 
had belonged to that 
poor wrongly murder- 
After 
he heard no 

about the 
mistake he 


he could see 


coat of 


only 


ed 
that 
more 
great 
had committed. 
He could not read 
the newspapers, 
and he 
body 


asked 
any 
tions. He 
the paper 
and kept it. 


ho- 
ques- 

put 
away 


Ile 


often thought he 
ought to burn 
the paper, but he did not do it. He 


was afraid. The paper had a name on 
it, and he was sure that was the name of 
the he had killed. He thought as 


long as he kept the paper there was a 


man 


chance for his forgiveness. 

He work- 
ed hard, and after a while he bought a 
bear. When his bear ate up the India 
rubber on my biecyele he 


This was all four years ago. 


was very much 
frightened, for he was afraid he might 
be sent to prison. But that was not the 
fright that made him run away. 

When he talked to the boy and asked 
him the name of the keeper of the inn, 
and the boy told him what it was, then 


the earth seemed to and he 


open saw 
hell. The name was the name that was 
on the paper he had taken from the 


man he had killed by mistake, and this 
was his wife whose house he was staying 
at. He was seized with such a horror 
and such a fear that everything might 
be found out, and that he would be ar- 
rested, that he ran away to the railroad 
and took a train for New York. 

He did not want his bear. He did not 
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want to be known as the man who had 
heen going about with a_ bear. One 
thing he wanted, and that was to get back 

Italy, where he would be safe. Ile 
was going back very soon in a ship. THe 
had ehanged his name. Ile could not 


be found any more. 
But he knew his soul would never have 


my peace if he did not send the paper 


to the wife of the man he had made a 
mistake about. But he could not write 
a letter to her, so he sent it to me for 


me to give her the paper and to tell her 


what he had written in the letter. He 
left America forever. Nobody in this 
country would ever see him again. He 


was gone. Ile was lost to all people in 
this eountry, but his soul felt better now 
that he had done that which would make 
the husband he had killed 


know had happened. The bear 
That was all that 


lady whose 
how it 
he would give to her. 
he eould do for her. 

There was no formal close to the let- 
ter; the writer had said what he had to 
say and stopped. 

Miss Edith and I looked at each other. 
Her eves had grown large and bright. 
“ Now, shall we examine that paper?” 

“TI do not know that we have a right 
I said. 
trembling, for I was very much agitated. 
“ That belongs to—to her!” 

“1 think,” said Miss Edith, “that we 
ought to look at it. It is merely a fold- 
ed paper. I do not think we ought to 
thrust information upon Mrs. Chester 
without knowing what it is. Perhaps the 
man made a mistake in the name. We 
may do a great deal of mischief if we do 
know exactly what about.” 
And so saying she took the paper and 


to do so,” I know my voice was 


not we are 
opened it. 
It was nothing but a grocery bill, but 


it was made out to—Godfrey Chester, 
Dr. Evidently it was for goods sup- 


plied to the inn. It was receipted. 
For a few moments I said nothing, 
then 
my companion gaze very earnestly at me: 
I must 
know 


and 
I exclaimed, in tones which made 


“T must go to her immediately! 
take her these papers! She must 
everything !” 

“Exeuse me,” said Miss Edith, “ but 
don’t vou think that something ought to 
be done about apprehending this man— 
this Italian? Let us go and question his 
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We went out together, she 
carrying, tightly clasped, both the letter 
and the bill. 

The black man could tell us very little. 
An Italian that he had never seen before 
gave him the letter to take to the Holly 
Sprig Inn, and the 
that had had eaten by a 
If the gentleman was not 
to ask 


messenger.” 


give to gentleman 


his tire bear. 


there, he was 
to have it sent to him. That was 


everything he knew. 


“Did the Italian give you money to 
go back with?” asked Miss Edith, and 
the man rather reluctantly admitted that 


he did. 
“Well, vou ean keep that for 
self,” said she, “and we'll pay your pas 


your- 


sage back. But we would like you to 
wait here for a while. There may be 
some sort of an answer.” 

The man laughed. “’Tain’t no use 
sending no answer,” said he; “* I eouldn’t 
tind that Dago again. They’re all so 


much alike. He said he was goin’ away 
You see, it was vesterday he 
gave me that letter. I ‘spect he'll be a 


long way out to sea before I get back, 


on a ship. 


even if I did know who he was and what 
ship he was goin’ on. But if 
me to wait, | don’t mind waitin’.” 
“Very good,” said Miss Edith, “ and 
the and 
And calling a maid, 


you want 


you can go into kitchen have 
something to eat.” 
she gave orders for the man’s entertain- 
ment. 

“ Now,” said she, turning to me, “ let 
us take a walk through the orchard. | 
want to talk to vou.” 

“ No,” said I, “TI ean’t talk at present. 
I must go immediately to the inn with 
those papers. It is right that not a mo- 
should be delivering this 
most momentous message which has been 
intrusted to me.” 

“But | must speak to you first,” said 
she, and she walked rapidly toward the 
orchard. As she still held the papers in 
her hand, I was obliged to follow her. 


ment lost in 


As soon as we had begun to walk un- 
der the apple-trees she turned to me and 
said: “IT don’t think vou ought to take 
this letter and the bill to Mrs. Chester. 
It would not be right. There would be 
something cruel about it.” 

“What do you mean?” I exelaimed. 

“Of course IT do not know exactly the 


state of the ease,” she answered, “but I 


| 
tiny 
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will tell what I think about it as 
far as | know. You must not be offend- 
ed at what I say. If I am a friend to 
anybody—and I would be ashamed if I 
friend to you—I must tell 
him just what I think about things, and 
this is what I think about this thing: I 
ought to take these papers to Mrs. Ches- 
ter. I know her well enough, and it is 


you 


were not a 


a woman who ought to go to her at such 
a time.” 

“ That message was intrusted to me,” 
I said. 

“ Of course it was,” 
the bear 
doing. 


she answered, “ but 
man did not know what he was 
He did not understand the cir- 
cumstances.” 

asked. 


She gave me a look as if she were go- 


“What circumstances ?” 


ing to take aim at me and wanted to be 


sure of my position. Then she said: 
“Perey told us he thought you were 
courting Mrs. Chester. That was pure 


impertinence on his part, and perhaps 
what father said at the table was imperti- 
nence too, but I know he said it because 
he thought there might be something in 
Perey’s chatter, and that you ought to 
understand how things stood. Now, you 
may think it impertinence on my part if 
you choose, but it really does seem to me 
that you are much interested in 
Mrs. Chester. Didn’t you intend to walk 
down to the Holly Sprig when you were 


very 


starting out by yourself this morning?” 

“ Yes,” said I, “I did.” 

‘I thought so,” she replied. * And 
that, of course, was your own business, 
and what father said about her being un- 
willing to marry again need not have 
made any difference to you if you had 
not to mind it. But now, don’t 
think, if you look at the matter 
fairly and squarely, it would be pretty 
hard on Mrs. Chester if you were to go 
to her and make her understand 
that she is really a widow, and that now 
she is free to listen to you if you want 
to say anything to her? This may sound 
a little hard and cruel, but don’t you 
think it is the way she would have to 
look at it?” 

She stopped as she spoke, and I turn- 
ed and stood silent, looking at her. 

“ My first thought was,” she said, “ to 
advise you to tell father all about this, 
and take his advice about telling her, 


chosen 


you 


down 
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but I don’t think you would like that. 
Now, would you like that ¢” 

“ No,” | answered, “ 1 certainly would 
not.” 

“And don’t vou really think I ought 
to go to her with the message, and then 
come back and tell you how she took it 
and what she said ¢” 

For nearly a minute I did not speak, 
but I knew that she was right, and at last 
L admitted it. 

“T am glad to hear you say so!” she 
exclaimed. “And as soon as dinner is 
over I shall drive to the Holly Sprig.” 

We still walked on, and she proposed 
that we should go to the top of a hill be- 
yond the orchard, 
pretty view. 

“You may think me a strange sort of 


where there was a 


a girl,” she said, presently, “ but I can’t 
help it. I suppose I am strange. I 
have often thought I would like very 
much to talk freely and honestly with a 
man about the reasons which people have 
for falling in love with each other. Of 
course I could not ask my father or bro- 
ther, because they would simply laugh at 
me and tell me that falling in love was 
very much like the springing up of weeds 

generally without reason and often ob- 
jectionable, But would be 
likely to tell me something which would 


you more 
be of advantage to me in my studies.” 

“Your studies!” I exclaimed. “ What 
in the world are you studying ?” 

“ Well, I am studying human nature 
not as a whole, of course, that’s too large 
a subject, but certain phases of it—and 
I particularly want to know why such 
queer people come together and get mar- 
ried. Now I have great advantages in 
such a study, much greater than most 
girls have.” 

“And what are they?” I asked. 

“The principal one is that I never in- 
tend to marry. I made up my mind to 
that, a good while There is a great 
deal of work that I want to do in this 
world, and I could not do it properly if 
I were tied to a man. I would either 
have to submit myself to his ways, or he 
would have to submit himself to my 
ways, and that would not suit me. In 
the one case I should not respect him, 
and in the other I should not respect 
myself.” 

“But suppose,” said I, “you should 


ago. 


: 
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meet a man who should be in perfect 


harmony with you in all important 
points.” 
“Ah.” she said, “that sort of thing 


You might as well ex- 
pect to pick up two pebbles exactly alike. 
[ don’t believe in it. 


never happens. 


But if at any time 
luring the rest of my life you show me 
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it which interests you so much in Mrs. 
Chester ¢” 

looked at in astonishment. 
“ Truly,” I exclaimed, “ that is a remark 
able question.” 


her 


“1 know it,” she replied, “ and I sup- 
pose you are saying to yourself, ‘ Here is 
a girl who has known me less than three 


“I Dont Think You Ought To Take This Letter” 


an example of such harmony, I 
change my opinions. I 


will 
that if 
I can wait long enough, society will catch 
up with me. Everything looks that way 
to me.” 


believe 


“Tt may be that you are right,” I an- 
swered. 
ly. But what is it you want to ask me?” 

“ Simply this,” she replied. “ What 


“Society is getting on famous- 


days, and yet she asks me to tell her 
about my feeling toward another wo 
man. But, really, it seems to me that 


as you have not known that other woman 
three days, as much friendship and con- 
fidence might spring up in the one case 
as affection in the other.” 
“ Affection!” said I. 
invthing about affection 7” 


“ave I 


said 
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‘No, you have not,” she replied, * and 
if there affection, of 
that ends this special study on my part.” 

We reached the top of the hill, but I 


isn’t any course 


forgot to look out upon the view. “I 
think you are a strange girl,” I said, 
*but I like you, and I have a mind to 
try to answer your question. I have not 
been able to quite satisfy myself about 


my feelings toward Mrs. Chester, but now 


I think I can say that I have an affec- 
tion for her.” 

* Good!” she exclaimed. “I like that! 
That’s an honest answer if ever there 
was one. But tell me why it is that you 
have an affection for her. It must have 


been almost a case of love at first sight.” 
‘It isn’t easy to give reasons for such 


feelings,” I said. ‘“ They spring up, as 
vour father would say, very much like 
weeds.” 

“Indeed they do,” she interpolated ; 


‘sometimes they grow in the middle of 
a gravel path where they cannot expect 
to be allowed to stay.” 

“T don’t mind 
talking about these things to you,” I said. 


| reflected a moment. 


“Tt seems almost like talking to myself.” 
“That’s a compliment | appreciate,” 
said. ‘“ And zo Why do 
vou care for her?” 
“ Well,” said I, “in the first place, she 
is very handsome. Don’t you think so?” 
“Oh yes! In feet, I think she is al- 
most what might be called exactly beau- 
tiful.” 
* And 


manners,” 


she now on. 


then she has such charming 
I continued. “ And she is so 
although you may not think I 
More- 
over, there is a certain sympathetic cor- 
diality about her 
“Which, of 


companion, 


sensible 
had much chance to find out that. 


interrupted my 
you suppose she would not 


course,” 


show to any man but you.” 

“VYou"’ end i. “ 
ly now, and that’s the way it strikes me. 
Of course I may be a fool, but I did think 
that 


which 


I am speaking honest- 


a sympathy had arisen between us 
would not arise between her and 
anybody else 

Miss Edith laughed heartily. “I am 
a great deal about one 
side of the subject,” she said. “ And now 
tell me—is that all? I don’t believe it 
is. 


‘No,” 


getting to know 


I answered, “it is not. There 
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is something more which makes her at 


tractive to me. I cannot exactly explain 
it except by saying that it is her sur- 


atmosphere it is 
that pertains to her. It 


rounding everything 
is the life she 
lives, it is her home, it is the beauty and 
peace, the sense of charm which infuses 
her and everything that belongs to her.” 

“ Beautiful!” said Miss, Edith. “I ex 
pected an answer like that, but not so 
well put. Now let me translate it into 
plain simple language. What you want 
i give up your life, which 
must be awfully stupid, and go and help 
Mrs. Chester keep the Holly Sprig. That 
would suit you exactly. <A 
wife, charming 


is to present 


charming 
surroundings, charming 
sense of living, a life of absolute inde- 
pendence! But don’t think,” she added, 
quickly, “that I imputing 
sordid motives to you. I meant nothing 
of the kind. You would do just as much 
to make the inn popular as she would. 
I expect you’d make her rich.” 

“ Miss Edith Larramie,” said I, “ you 
are a heartless deceiver! It 
blood run cold to hear you speak in that 
way.” 

“ Never mind that,” she said, “ but tell 
me, didn’t you think it would be just 
lovely to live with her in that delightful 
little inn ?” 

I could not help smiling at her earnest- 
ness, but I answered that I did think so. 


am any 


makes my 


She nodded her head reflectively. 
“Yes,” she said, “I was right. I think 
you ought to admit that I am a good 


judge of human nature —at least, in 
some people and under certain circum- 
stances.” 

“You said I. “] 
Now answer me a question. 
think of it?” 

“TI don’t like it,” said. “ And 
don’t you see,” she added, with anima- 
“what an advantage I 
having determined never to marry? 
Very few other girls would be willing to 
speak to you so plainly. They would be 
afraid you would think that they wanted 
you, but, as I don’t want anybody, you 
and I ean talk over things of this kind 
like free and equal human beings. So 
I will say again that I don’t like your af- 
fection for Mrs. Chester. It disappoints 
me.” 

“Disappoints you!” I exclaimed. 


admit that. 
What do you 


are, 


she 


tion, possess in 
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“Yes,” she said, “that is the word. 


You must remember that my acquaint- 
with 


ance you began with a sort of a 
bump. A great deal happened in an in- 
stant. I formed high ideas of you, and 
mong them were ideas of the future. 


You can’t help that when you are think- 
Your 
When I found out 
about Mrs. Chester I was disappointed. 


ng of people who interest you. 
mind will run ahead. 


It might be all very delightful, but you 
ought to do better than that!” 

“ Tow old are you?” IT asked. 

“ Twenty-two last May,” she replied. 
the dinner bell I 
I said. 


“Tsn’t that 
the distance 


hear in 
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“Yes,” she answered, “and we will zo 
down.” 

On the way she stopped, and we stood 
facing each other. “1 am greatly obliged 
to you,” she said, “for giving me your 
contidence in this way, and I want you 
to believe that I shall be thoroughly loyal 
to you, and that I never will breathe any- 


thing that you have said. But I also 
want you to know that I do not change 


any of my opinions. Now we understand 
each other, don’t we 7” 

“Yes,” [ answered, “ but I think I un- 
derstand you better than 
stand me.” 


“ Not a bit of it,” she replied; “that’s 


you. under- 


“Do You Think You Could Hit 
It With An Apple? Let’s Each 
Take Three 


Apples And 714 
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nonsense. Do you see that flower-pot on 
the top of the stump by the little hill 
over there? Percy has been firing at it 
with his air-gun. Do you think you 
could hit it with an apple? Let’s each 
take three apples and try.” 

It was late in the afternoon when Miss 
Edith returned from the Holly Sprig, 
where she and Genevieve had driven in a 
pony-cart. I was with the rest of the 
family on the golf links a short distance 
trom the house, and it was some time 
before she got a chance to speak to me, 
but she managed at last. 

“ Tlow did she take the news?” I eager- 
ly asked. 

The girl hesitated. “I don’t think I 
ought to tell you all she said and did. 
It was really a private interview between 
us two, and I know she would not want 
me to say much about it. And I don’t 


I hastened to assure her that I would 
not ask for the particulars of the conver- 
sation. I only wished to know the gen- 
eral effect of the message upon her. That 
was legitimate enough, as, in fact, she 
received the message through me. 

“Well, she was very much affected, 
and it would have been dreadful if you 
had gone. On the whole, however, I can- 
not help thinking that the Italian’s let- 
ter was a great relief to her, particularly 
because she found that her husband had 
been killed by mistake. She said that 
one of the greatest loads upon her soul 
had been the feeling that he had had an 
enemy who hated him enough to kill him. 
But now the case is very different, and 
it is a great comfort to her to know it.” 

“And about the murderer?” I said. 
“Did you ask her if she wanted steps 
taken to apprehend him ?” 

“Yes.” she said, “I did speak of it, 
and she is very anxious that nothing 
shall be done in that direction. Even 
if the Italian should be caught, she would 
not have the affair again publicly dis- 
cussed and dissected. She believes the 
man’s story, and she never wants to hear 


of him aguin. Indeed, I think that if 


it should be proved that the Italian kill- 
ed Mr. Chester on purpose, it would be 
the greatest blow that could be inflicted 
upon her.” 

“ Then,” said I, “I might as well let 
the negro man go his way. I have not 
paid him his passage-money to the city. 
| knew he would wait until he got it, 
and it might be desirable to take him 
into custody.” 

“Oh, no,” she said. “ Mrs. Chester 

spoke about that. She doesn’t want the 
man troubled in any way. He knew no- 
thing of the message he carried. And 
now I am going to tell father about it— 
she asked me to do it.” 
That, evening was a merry one. We 
had charades, and a good many other 
things were going on. Miss Willoughby 
was an admirable actress, and Miss Edith 
was not bad, although she could never get 
rid of her personality. I was in a sin- 
gular state of mind. I felt as if I had 
been ‘relieved from a weight. My spirits 
were actually buoyant. 

“You should not “be so unreasonably 
gay,” said Miss Edith to me. “ That 
may be your way when you get better ac 
quainted with people, but I am afraid 
some of the family will think that you 
are in such good spirits because Mrs. 
Chester now knows that she is a widow.” 

“ Oh, there is no danger of their think- 
ing anything of that sort,” I said. 
“Don’t you suppose they will attribute 
my good spirits to the fact that the man 
who brought my bicycle to Waterton 
brought back my big valise, so that I am 
enabled to look like a gentleman in the 
parlor? And then, as he also brought 
word that my bicycle will be all ready 
for me to-morrow, don’t you think that 
it is to be expected of me that I should 
try to make myself as agreeable as pos- 
sible on this my last evening with all 
you good friends es 

She shook her head. “ Those excuses 
will not pass. You are abnormally 
cheerful. My study of you is extremely 
interesting, but not altogether satisfac- 
tory.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


| 
‘ 
y think you would want to hear every- 
4 thing.” 


THE 


“ENGLISHMAN’S 


BY ALBERI 


real-estate 


OME vears ago, during the 

excitement in the West. | spent several 

weeks in one of the feverish boom cities 

of that time and locality. Where a 
Western boom is in progress the land-agent 
abounds Not the steady voing, conservative 


Atlantic with 
and ministerial air, but the 
rough-rider of the plains, 
who charges anywhere from ten to fifty pet 


highwavman of the States, 


silk waistcoat 


ovous-hearted 


cent. for his services, and will * locate ” any 
thing on a farm to sell it, from a silver-mine 
toa covey ot quails 

Such a one was Willis Wilkins, who was 


perhaps the most genial freebooter that ever 
demanded a purse at the point of plausi 
bilitv. Shortly after my arrival I made his 
acquaintance, at a price which I do not now 
consider excessive when | reeall the 
tainment [ subsequently enjoved during a 
period in which | office my tem 
porary headquarters being while | 
waited with the tender 
foot who was to succeed me in mis purchase, 
resulting profit to both Wilkins and 


ente! 


made his 
this 
some eagerness fOr 
with a 
myself. 
It is no part of this story to mention that 


these expectations were not entirely real 
ized ! was satistied in time to offset an 
apparent loss by certain physical benetits, 
due to what Wilkins referred to as “ our 


glorious climatic conditions.” 

Wilkins always kept his horse and bugey 
hitched at the door of his office, ready fon 
instant use. Frequently when he had an et 
rand in the country alone he would ask me to 
accompany him. These trips he enlivened 


—— ' ‘ 
HYPNOTIC ADDITION 


ASYIVAN RETREAT 


BIGELOW 


PAINE 


vith stories of various properties which he 


pointed out as we went along Ile seemed to 
know every bit of land for miles around, and 
had been more or less concerned in their 
mortgage or sale from time to time On one 
of these trips we passed a beautiful farm 
where the buildings, hedges, and crops indi 
cated more than usual care and prosperity 


Wilkins whipped up his horse and drove by 


it in silence. This remarkable that 1 


Vas so 


ventured an inquiry concerning the owne1 
ship of the place. 

“Pl tell vou.” said he, mournfully Phat 
farm recalls a sad memory I've sold it, I 
reckon, oftener than any farm in the coun 


try, and one good square commis 
sion out of it all put together. You see.” he 


continued, couldn't get 


never got 


it was a dry farm 


a drop of water anywhere on it. One of the 
finest farms in the country, only for that. 
very man that got it bought it cheaper 


than the 
hand at 


one before, and every one tried his 


well-digging. Then he'd vive up 


and put the thing in my hands again to 
get what [ could over and above a certain 
price 

“Well, every man that came along would 
see all those dry wells and beat me down 
on the price until | wouldn't get enough out 
of it to pay for bugey grease Then he'd 
try some scheme of well-boring himself, and 
make a failure of it. like the rest. After 


a while there were dry wells in about every 


field on the place, and it used to make me 
nearly crazy trving to steer men away from 
those holes when [| was making a sale. | 


kept a map of them in the office, and when 


GREAT WESTERN 
LAND PLOT' PLASTER 


The Englishman Is Convinced 
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I had nothing else 


to do | used to 
yet out that map 
and study it. 
then run 
on to excavations 


every few days 
that | hadn't kept 
track ot and 


didn't have down 
on the chart. The 
last man that sold 
the place had 


more money than 


the others, and 
staid vith the 
vell business 


loner He tilled 
up ull the supe! 
fluous wells 
iround the house 
and then dug an 
other one bivver 
and deeper and 
drver than.any of 
the rest 

Then he went 
back East along 
with the others, 
and that 
Jonah of a farm 
on my hands 
again 

don’t) know 
how many people 
| took over that 
place after that, 
but thes every 
one inquired 
about the water, 
and stumbled into 


one or more ot 


those «dry wells 
in spite of all 1 
could do One 
fellow who was 


ust about to take 


the place, fell 
head-first into 
one of them, and . 
/ Farmers Seemed 


skinned his nose 
-o bad on the dry 
bottom that it 
broke up the trade. I finally gave up all 


ope of getting any commission out of it, 
is Usual 

‘One morning there was a dandy-looking 
Englishman came into the ollice and said 
he wanted to look at a farm. He didn’t look 
like a farmer, and he wasn't—then. He 
thought he was, though. He had filled him 
self up with theories, and had come out 
West to try them. Well, I brought him out 
here, thinking maybe he'd have some new 
theories on well boring too, and l could vet 
that place off on him as a sort of experi- 
mental station. 

“He looked all over the house. and sug 
gested improvements here and there, such 
as he said they had in England. Then he 
looked at the barns, and got up on the fence 


and gazed 
the tields, ana 
climbed down and 
dug a little in the 
dirt with the toe 
of his boot. From 
the way he mad 
his investigations 
| concluded that 
he didn’t want 
any farm at all 
and Was vlad 
enough when 
said he was ready 
to vO back to 
town When Ve 
vot about halt 
way home hie 
came out of a deep 
study and asked 
me what the place 


was worth. | 
didn’t expect to 
sell anyway. 


put litth 
raise on the price 
ovel what 1 
asked the last 
man that went 
ovel the place 
Then he went into 
another study 
and awoke in a 
half an hour to 
remark that 
had overlooked 
the water-supply 
but that he sup 
posed there Was 


a vood well or 
the place. I told 
him that there 
Was as fine a we 

there as | ever 
saw. | didn’t need 
to tell him that 
he might take his 


choice out of 
about fifty ot 
To Enjov The Joke them all over the 


place, and vou 

could have knock 

ed me over wit! 
a straw when he said that he'd drive out 
in the morning and look at the well, and if 
the water was good, and plenty of it, he'd 
take the place. 

“It didn’t take me long to make up m) 
mind what to do. I got that fellow to his 
hotel as fast as possible, and went back out 
in the country at a two-forty gait. All the 
way out [ hired men with wagons and bar 
rels and water-supply. L hired everything 
| could get hold of in the shape of water 
haulers, and I staid with the job to see 
it through. This ground here holds wate1 
pretty well after you get it wet, and by 
morning we had that hole, big as it was, 
about half full of mixed water. I told the 
farmers that it was an Englishman that 
was going to get the place, and they, being 
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mostly Populists, seemed to enjoy the joke, 
and worked like troopers 1 went back to 
town for breakfast and to get my English 
man out there as soon as possible, before 
the tide got low. All the Way out he talked 
to me about his farming theories, and | 
could see that he was eager for the place 
and thought it dirt cheap. When we got 
there he noticed all the wagon tracks made 
the night before, and asked what they 
meant. 1 had expected that. and explained 
to him that it had got noised around that 


the farm was about to be sold that day, and 
that neighbors with dry wells had come dui 
ing the night to lay in a supply, thinking 
mavbe he wouldn't let them get water there 
afterwards. Then | bucket out of the 
barn and drew up some of it. He looked at 
it and said it was pretty murky, but I told 


vot a 


him that came from dipping so much. Then 
he tasted of it, and said it had a taste of 
mixed properties which he couldn't place 


exactly, but supposed it would be all right 
when it settled. I told him that there 
no doubt of it. Then [I got him away 
as quick as possible, for it seemed to me 
that the water was already settling a good 
deal fast to suit me. He remarked 
we leaving that he supposed there 
were other wells on the place, and I said, 
“Oh ves. 


got 


Was 


too 


were 


“When we got back to town again I 
drew up the papers and he paid over the 
money, as innocent as a child. Then he 


went after his family, that was visiting in 
Two 
big 


and was gone two weeks. 


Chicago, g 
days after he was gone they had the 
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earthquake in Charleston, and we got a 
good healthy shock here Some ot the peo 


ple were scared up about it, and 1 was feel 
ing a little remorseful myself, thinking there 


might be another kind 


of an earthquake 

When that Englishman got back. [| was sit 
ting in my office thinking it over the next 
morning, when one of the men that | had 
hired to haul water came in. He was grin 
ning all over, and | asked him what was so 
funny. He said he wanted me to come out 
and look at the Englishman's wells. I 
couldn't see the point, and he explained it. 
“He said that in the morning after the 
earthquake shock he had passed the ‘dry 


well farm,’ as they called it, and saw watet 
running across the road out of the pasture 
He had followed it up. and what you 
reckon he found 


do 


* That earthquake had opened up an oun 
derground river, and well on the 
place had from ten to a thousand feet. of 
water in it, and two artesians that had been 
bored in a low place were sending up wate 


every 


spouts. 

‘IT never was so cast down in my life. 
That farm was worth more than five times 
what | got for it, and after all my hard 
work and trouble with it, then to have a 
smart Alec of an Englishman come in and 
get all the benetit! Somehow sort 
shook my faith in Providence. And eve 
since then.’ concluded Wilkins. bitterly, 
“the neighbors have been hauling water 
trom there, sure enough, and that blooming 
Englishman has never known any ditfer- 
ence 
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CONVINCING PROOF, 


‘You think, Mars Henry, that a culled 
man isn’ as wood as a white man?” asked 
a quondam slave of his former master, some 
vears after the Emancipation Act. 

What do you mean, Berry?” 

*] means, that vou don’t allow as how a 
darky’s got as much sense and can be edju 
cated as good as a white man.” 

‘No, | do not think so, Berry. There 
mav be exceptions, but the average colored 
man eannot§ take the education that the 
iverage White man can.” 

“Wull, now, Mars Henry, I's gwine to 
prove to vou dat he can I was at a public 
meeting lately, and there was lots of white 
people there, and culled ones too. Mr. Dan 
iels, a monsus smart man of our color, had 
to speak, and when he tooken the stand he 
said: *Gen’lmen, there is many of you what 
thinks a culled man isn’ as smart as a white 
man, and I's gwine to convince you to the 
contrarywise. Sirs, I'm a-thinkin’ of a wud, 
and Ill bet thar isn’ one of you as can 
guess what that wud is!’ And ‘fore God, 
Mars Henry, there wasn’ one of ‘em as could 
answer him. Vow, sir, arter dat, don’ you 
tell me a culled man isn’ equal to a white 


one!” 
A LESSON IN NATURAL HISTORY. 


ANpREWS had been dining for some weeks 
at a favorite Italian restaurant, and was 
vreat chums with the proprietor. One night 
at dinner the latter approached Andrews’s 
table 

vou do, Meestem Andrews? Ver’ 
vlad to see vou. Exguse mi, Meesteur An- 
drews, bot | like to assk a favor, eef you 
plees 

Andrews told him he would be delighted. 

! tank vou. Meesteur Andrews. I like 
to assk, eet you plees, wat ees a pol bear?” 


{ Quaker 


\ polar bear?” said Andrews. Why, 
he's a—a bear, vou know, a_ big, white 
bear 

* Yess, Meesteur Andrews, [ know. Ex 
guse mi. Bot | like to know wat ‘e do.” 

“What he does?” said Andrews. Why, 
he—he lives up at the north pole.” 

* Exeguse mi, Meesteur Andrews, | no care 
were leef. like know ees a_ pol’ 
bear, wat do.” 

“Oh. what he does,’ said Andrews. 
* Well, he’s up there at the north pole. vou 
know. He just sits around on the ice” 

Aw—he seet on dthe ice? You most 
exguse mi, Meesteur Andrews, I donno de 
Engleesh moch. I like know, eef you plees, 
w'at else ‘e do ‘e no seet on dthe ice.” 

* What else he does?” said Andrews. “1 
don't know of anything else he does. He 
just sits around up there on the ice.” 

Aw!—he do notting bot seet on dthe 
ice’ t'ank vou, Meesteur Andrews. Ver 
moch oblige. Exguse mi deesturb you 
deenair. t’ank vou ver’ moch.” 

Andrews’s host was retiring, but An 
drews’s curiosity was somewhat aroused, 
and he called him back. 

“Why are you so much interested in polar 
bears’ Andrews asked. 

Andrews’s host looked troubled. 

“Ah, Meesteur Andrews, I tell you. | 
hat a goot friend wat die. He haf beeg 
funerell naix Sonday—oh, beeg funerell! 
Dthey assk me be pol’ bear. Bot no, I t’ink 
not I no seet on ice.” 


A NATURAL INFERENCE, 


Lirtce WILLIE. 
hair-brushes ?” 

PARENT. “ Why do you ask such foolish 
questions?” 

LirrLe Miss Artiste was buy- 
ing one at the store.” 
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THE GOLFERS CALENDAR—SEPTEMBER 
Cupid caddies in September ; 
Bachelors all are put at seratch; 
Many a charming lady member 
Wins her first and only match. 
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HARPER'S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


ESPECIAL CONSIDERATION 


TWENTY years ago, or more, when Mr, Jo 
seph Jefferson tirst came to southern Loui 
slana he Vis expected on a short visit to 
one of the prominent families, who had as 
ouse-maid a small, middle-aged, spirited, and 
ery opinionated darky, to whom the lady 
of the house gave particular instructions as 
to the care of Mr. Jetferson’s rooms. The 
morning after his arrival, the master of the 
house could not tind his tooth-brush, which 
chanced to be a new one, so Lucinda was 
summoned, and inquiry being made for the 
tooth-brush, she replied, with a fine toss of 
her head: “What is | done wid Mr. Wil 
liam’s new tooth-brush’ T's put it in Mr. 
Jetferson’s room, of cose; you didn’t spec 
me ter put de ole one in dere!” 


A FACI 


Its lines of beauty are a poem sweet 
That with a smile upon my fancy shines— 
The poetry that makes my joy complete 
| read between the lines. 
R. K. MUNKITTRICK 


AN ACE-HIGH ROYAL BLUFF. 


“Was anv one killed this morning?” 
isked the new arrival at Sunset, timidly, 
is he walked in to a breakfast of corn bread 
and side meat at the Bullet House. 

“Well, no, not ezzactly.” replied Landlord 
Dutfv. “LL reckon the boys on the other side 
of the mountain be a-shootin’ at each other, 
but thev’ve been at it these six months, and 
never hit nothin’, so we don’t count much on 
no funeral in that direction.” 

The boys.” as the landlord called them, 
were, and are. still, notwithstanding the 
shooting, old man Zieman and young Bill 
Cassidy, who have prospect holes within a 
hundred vards of each other. They located 
at about the same time, and each dreamed 
that the inside of the mountain was filled 
with the eold left over after the construe 
tion of the golden streets above. Most 
Rocky Mountain miners are built slightly on 
the plan of Armour’s product, and these two 
in particular would have staked a claim on 
the golden streets and kicked every angel off 
the place if thev ever got a chanee, which, 
from their records, is not at all probable. 

foth Cassidy and Zieman wanted all the 
vold in the mountain, and would have want 
ed it if there had been a billion’s worth 
which there wasn't: but that is not the 
Story The old man was possibly a day or 
<o ahead of his rival in the locality, and 
thonght he owned the mountain. Cassidy 
had an idea that as Zieman apparently had 
only a few vears longer to live, he might 
as well not find any gold. 

So each brought out his rifle. and as both 
appeared at about the same time, they got 
behind convenient trees, and blazed away 
enough powder to have blasted their pros- 
pect holes into genuine mines. 


\fter a few moments of this pleasant 
amusement both prospectors quietly stood 
their guns in corners of their shacks, and 
proceeded to work all day within shooting 
distance of each other, but with apparently 
no desire to kill. 

During the day the man who somehow o 
another got to be styled town marshal in 
vestigated the cause of the shooting over thre 
hill, but finding no blood-stains, decided it 
a false scent, and pushed back to camp 
The next morning the rattle of 
musketry was heard, and still no explana 
tion was had. This continued for a week. 
when finally all the miners in Sunset were 
out looking for the bloodthirsty villain whe 
Was Wasting so much powder. 

The one woman in the camp declared it 
her opinion that it was the “old Harry * 
guarding some mountain especially rich in 
the vellow ore. = But it is hard to make a 
miner believe in anything supernatural 
unless some very ignorant prospector strikes 
a very rich lode—and a watch was set on 
the particular hill from which the shooting 
came, 

Promptly at 6 A.M., as though by precon 
certed arrangement, the two belligerents ap 
peared, and the first shot pealed over the 
camp. Then another blaze came from the 
opposite direction, and soon from both ways 
the shots came thick and fast, while the on 
lookers stood in amazement—not that the 
men should shoot at each other—that is 
common—but never before in their lives had 
they seen such beastly poor shooting. It 
was a disgrace to the community, and when 
it was reported at headquarters there was 
talk of drumming both out of camp; and 
one man even suggested lynching, as “it 
“ud be a shame to send any such dutfers to 
any other camp, and have it reported they 
came from Sunset.” 

But a better spirit prevailed, and it was 
finally decided to wait awhile, in hopes 
that one of them might accidentally — be 
killed, when there would be an excuse for 
hanging the other for not killing his man 
with greater despatch. 

Thus it ran along for nearly six months. 
to the time when the story opens. Aftei 
the usual peppers salute to each other on 
this occasion, old man Zieman said to his 
rival, from behind his particular tree: “| 
say, over there! I'm out o° shootin’. What ‘Il 
you gi’ me for my claim?” 

“What's she worth?” asked Cassidy, 
without sticking his head from behind his 
fortifications. 

“Oh. “bout fifty dollars.” 

“Tl give you my gun.” 

* Don want ver darn gun. Can't shoot 
straight enough to hit a man at. fifty 
vards.” 

* Didn't expect to. “Hain’t had no bullets 
for five months.” 

Was you a-bluffin’?) Say, so was 
take the gun, and you take the hole. Is it a 
bargain?” 

And so the war at Sunset ended. 

FRANK A. PARKER. 
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MANNERS CHANGE, NOT MEN 
BY E. S. MARTIN 
Ix time of wigs and flowered brocades 
The dealings of young men with maids 
A somewhat statelier fashion ruled es 


Than now, in days less primly schooled. 
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MAGAZINE. 


“| love you, dear,” our gallants say. 


Pray, will you marry me?” but they 


* Madame, your charms my heart command. 


Rejoice your servant with your hand 


But phrases alter more than folks. 


The sentiment 


that duly yokes 


The pair that would be joined *s the same 


lor us 


True love 


that erstwhile set atlame 
Our grandsires’ hearts. 


True love to be 


they knew, and so do we. 


And by its pangs when we're pervaded 


We seek the same old cure that they did. 


AN IMPARTIAL JUDGE, 


now in middle life, 
name and lineage, and who 
New York on, probably, three 
hundred davs of the vear, owned at the date 
of this and 
country-seat im a 


\ WEALTHY bachelor, 


with a histori 
can be seen in 


story owns now) a handsome 
river town, 
and claims) that sort of a resi- 
man to the rights of 


and be elected to 


rural where 
he claimed 
entitles a 


lene ew hich 


citizenship—-to pay taxes, 
office if the people will it. 

The people, admiring 
did will it years 


and 


citizens, 
younger 
perhaps more ambitious than now, to 
him a Justice of the Peace. Why he 
consented to the nomination, and to “ quali 
fv afterwards, no man has ever been able 
to find out His tastes are not judicial—in 
fact, rather convivial than judicial; 
and besides, it was not an easy thing to find 
him wanted for judicial functions, as 
he might be in New York, New Orleans, San 
Peking—anywhere — except 
where one would naturally expect to find a 
rural Justice of the Peace But he did 
qualify, and this is how he performed at 
least one judicial duty to the full satisfac- 
tion of all the parties immediately interested, 
and in a way that all office-holders 
do not run an office for all it is worth: 

\ citizen of Irish extraction un- 
fortunate one day as to show too much ex- 
citement in the village beer-saloons, 
and as he threatened to clean out the estab- 
lishment before he finished, and actually be- 
gan on the work, the proprietor called in a 
and had the customer 
step was to put him into the cor- 
otherwise the lock-up 
which duty was safely effected in spite of 
some artistic and vociferous howling. When 
he had cooled down so that his presence in 
court would not disturb its dignity the plan 
was to habeas corpus him to the Justice's 
court-room and have him fined, jailed, or 
bound over to keep the peace by a ‘squire 
who was generally accessible for such cases, 
but who just then could not be found at any 
of his usual haunts. But just as things 
looked their worst for the speedy infliction 


fellow 
when 


¥ 
iis 


some ayo, 


elect 


more 
when 


to show 
Was so 


one of 


constable arrested. 
The first 


poration ‘cooler 


of justice, the constable saw our friend Rol] 
ingstone (1 
name ) 


call him so because that wasn’t 
coming into the village from his 
rural home in a buckboard wagon, along with 
two or three companions, all dressed 
and duly prepared for a fishing excursion to 
the river. They stopped at the post-office, 
and then Constable informed 
Rollingstone that he had “a 
to trv, and that his action 
because the other Justice 
could not be found anywhere. 
* Jerusalem!” said the Judge. “T can't 
ry him I'm all ready, as you see, to 
a-fishine with fellows—invited 


his 


boon 


Jones Judge 
case” for him 
necessary 
naming him 


Was 


now 


these 


sorry,” 
something 


replied the constable. but 
ought to be done with Pat at 
once, To-morrow is Sunday, and his family 
will have to be seen to if he is locked up 
over Sunday. He is now, and some 
official action will tend to keep him so, at 
least for a few day a 

“Can you testify against him?” 
Justice. 

* Yes, indeed; I saw most of the row.” 

“Then you bring him here, and I'll settle 
him without going into the court-room.” 

Pat was brought, sober as a deacon, and 
without getting out of the wagon, 
Was open.” 

“ Now, Pat.” said Judge R. to the of 
fender, whom he knew very well, “are you 
guilty of this disorderly conduct as charged, 
or not? Tell me the truth and it ‘ll be bet- 
ter for you.” 

“res, sore, 
sheepish way. 

“Now that’s manly. I like that, and it’s 
a recommendation to merey. But I can’t be 
merciful, and therefore | fine you five dollars 
and costs. Do vou hear that?” 

* Yes, sorr,” said Pat; “but oi can’t pay 
it,” and he looked much like erying. 

“Never mind, Pat. You go home now 
and behave yourself, and I'll pay the fine and 
costs myself. Court’s adjourned; so g’lang,” 
and he touched up the blooded horses and 
away the party went. 

There was no appeal from the Court’s un- 
selfish action! 


sober 


asked the 


“court 


am,” answered Pat. in a 
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